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4 SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST's LIFE IN 

blisters on the surface of the ground. They 
are still red and scorched^ an appearance pro- 
duced by those fires, now extinct, which raged in 
the island when it exhibited all the symptoms of an 
active volcanic agency, of which even the stones on 
the road still bear the unmistakable impress. 

The sunny and cheerful-looking town standing 
on the brink of the sea, with the big waves lashing 
against it, is Port, or, as the Spaniards term it, 
" El Puerto de la Orotava." It was from this 
place that the favourite wine of our jolly forefathers, 
of which so much is said in old plays, and which is 
frequently referred to in Shakespere, the sweet 
Canary sack, was brought to warm the heart and 
loosen the tongue of the good old English gentle- 
man in his hall. This was the very sack, with a 
jug of which by his side, that worthy old knight, 
Sir John Falstaff, used to delight in taking his ease 
at his inn. 

£1 Puerto was once a place of very little import- 
ance, being only a paltry fishing town, without trade 
or commerce, except such as was carried on in the 
small island vessels which found it convenient for 
disembarking the cargoes they brought to supply 
the wants of the district of Orotava. These con- 
sisted chiefly of articles brought from Garachico, 
a town to the west of Port, to which they carried 
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back ID return the wines of the latter. But when 
the terrible disaster that destroyed the port of Gara- 
chico occurred, its commerce was transported to 
El Puerto. 

In the year 1 706, the terrible lateral eruption 
of the Peak destroyed the greater part of that na- 
fortunate town, laying the houses in ruins, and com- 
pletely filling up the harbour, which being no 
longer in a state to accommodate the numerous 
merchant vessels that previously resorted thither in 
quest of cargoes of the favourite wine, the mer- 
chants of the place, who were principally British 
Bubjects, were compelled to look out for another 
locality to which they might transfer their commer- 
cial establishments, and where they might continue 
to carry on their traffic. 

With the exception of its anchorage, which never 
was good, a place more appropriate for their purpose 
than Port Orotava could not have been found. Its 
situation was favourable for the trade on which the 
inhabitants vf that part of the island and the foreign 
merchants chiefly depended. Beiog situated in the 
centre of the northern side of the island, it afforded 
tie greatest facility for the collection and shipment 
of the wine that was almost exclusively made on 
this side of the country, and formed the staple of 

commerce with foreign parts. The commercial 
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part of the inhabitants of Garachico transferred 
themselves and their business to Port Orotaya, and 
the latter, as a natural consequence, rapidly in- 
creased in extent and in consideration. Its popu- 
lation gradually became more numerous, the little 
fishing village soon presenting the appearance of a 
port, in which all the activity and stir of com- 
mercial life might be constantly witnessed. 

The Britbh merchants and traders who had 
established themselves here formed a very small 
community. Though there were in all about thirty 
or forty British subjects, there were only three or 
four of them who transacted business to more than 
a trifling extent. They still continued to use the 
denomination of British Factory, which had been 
granted to their predecessors in the reign of our 
Charles II., and they were under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Captain General of the island in 
his capacity of " Juez de Estrangeros," or " Judge 
of Foreigners." It is also worthy of remark that 
they were the first body of Englishmen who were 
ever allowed to establish a Protestant cemetery in 
any port in the Spanish dominions. The burial- 
ground of this small community is at the western 
extremity of the town, and was bought and 
enclosed by the Factory within a few years after 
they had established themselves in Port Orotava. 
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Daring the latter years of the last century and 
the early ones of the present, the entire import, 
and the greatest part of the export, trade of these 
islands, with the exception only of that arising 
from the Spanish West Indies and South America, 
may be said to have been concentrated in El Puerto. 
It is true that Santa Cruz was the principal town 
of the island, being at that time, as it is to this 
day, the seat of the military and financial govern- 
ment of the Canaries, but there was scarcely ever any 
mercantile house there unconnected with those in 
Orotava, where their principal affairs were trans- 
acted. Indeed, there was scarcely any business 
done in Santa Cruz beyond supplying such ships of 
war, Indiamen, and other merchantmen as put in 
there in search of the provisions of which they 
were in need. Port Orotava, meanwhile, having 
the trade almost entirely in her own hands, fur- 
nished the islands with such articles of foreign 
growth and manufacture as they required. 

The island of Teneriffe continued to be the only 
one of the islands open to the foreign import trade 
till 1809, when Grand Canary was admitted to a 
Bhare of the privileges bestowed on her sister 
island. But before this period the number of the 
British merchants had begun to diminish greatly, 
and when this change took place, they could 
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scarcely be said to exist as a distinct community. 
.The smaller traders had been unable to maintain 
their position in face of the competition into which 
they were forced with the larger and more wealthy 
houses^ and they had given up business one after 
another. Others had withdrawn from the country 
at different periods when England and Spain were 
ranged in hostility against each other ; and not a 
few Irish and Scotch Catholics, having foresworn 
their nation, became naturalised subjects of Spain. 
Still, the town had been in a prosperous condition, 
and had gone on increasing in extent and popula- 
tion, the latter, in 1811, amounting to about 3,600 
souls. 

But in the autumn of the same year, a melan* 
choly change came over this hitherto populous and 
prosperous little town. It was devastated by a 
pestilence. The yellow fever, which for the second 
time had been committing frightful havoc in Santa 
Cruz, unfortunately found its way to Port Orotava, 
carrying with it the sword of death, by which 
many were laid low during a period of no less than 
four months. On the first alarm, and previous to 
the establishment of sanitary cordons by the adja- 
cent towns and villages, almost all the inhabitants 
who were able to do so fled from the town, and 
about eight hundred took refuge in the higher 
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districts of the island, where the fever was never 
known to penetrate. But of the two thousand, 
eight hundred, whom circumstances compelled to 
remain and brave the angel of death, seven hundred 
and thirty-one were carried off by the fever, and 
the voice of desolation and weeping only was heard 
in the streets of Orotava. 

The effects of this disastrous visitation were 
felt for a considerable time. The prosperity of 
the town, and the commercial spirit of its inhab- 
itants, had received a check from which they did 
not speedily recover. However, in the course of 
time, the vestments of its mourning were shaken 
off; it began again to exhibit something tike its 
former activity ; its streets were once more active 
with commerce ; and the inhabitants who had fled 
to the hills had all returned to resume their former 
occupations. 

In the years 1812 and 1815, Port Orotava maybe 
said to have been at the height of its commercial 
activity. The wines of the island were in high 
favour, and between the two years last mentioned, 
from eight to eleven thousand pipes were annually 
shipped from it to Great Britain und America, the 
East and West Indies, and other places. Orchilla 
weed, and other articles of island produce, 
were exported in considerable quantities. The 
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bjury. There is nothing stirring all day long, and 
except the north-east wind, which blows right 
bravely through the town for nearly nine months 
in the year, there is nothing to make itself either 
felt or seen. 

The insides of the houses present a very dif- 
ferent appearance from those of any other part of the 
island. There is a good deal of English comfort to 
be found in them, and in the furniture with which 
they are decorated may be observed an agreeable 
combination of Spanish simplicity and English 
luxury. There is even something English in the 
habits and manners of the inmates — something 
that is very perceptibly different from the appear- 
ance and customs of the other inhabitants of the 
islands. On entering a house, one is invariably re- 
ceived, in Port Orotara, in a kind, courteous, and 
well-bred manner, and a stranger may always 
depend on a warm and h«arty welcome. 

Notwithstanding the dull and sombre aspect of 
the town on ordinary occasions, it sometimes still 
assumes an appearance of its former vitality and 
gaiety, although not in the way of business. There 
are so many fiestas or hnhdays, which the inhab- 
itants consider it almost or altogether a matter of 
MOCDce to keep, that the poor deserted town 
.■■ppeuB nearly as often under its gay as under its 
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gloomy aspect. Were a stranger to arrive in the 
midst of some of these frequent festivities, he 
would imagine it to be one of the most lively spots 
on the face of the earth. One of these festivals is 
regularly held on the 23rd of June. As this 
happens to be St. John's day, all the inhabitants 
annually meet to do honour to the Baptist, some 
from one motive, and some from another — some 
from the spirit of religion, more in the ignorance of 
superstition, and probably the greatest number of 
all with the hope of amusement. One who has 
seen Orotava only when it is dull and sombre 
would be quite amazed by its aspect on the eve 
previous to St John's day. Its streets then become 
as busy as they were previously deserted, and the 
silent air rings with the clatter of a multitude of 
joyous voices. The country people, all in their 
brightest costumes, are hurrying into the town, 
laden with branches of the palm and of other trees, 
and with innumerable baskets full of the most ex- 
quisite flowers, all fresh and fragrant. These are 
intended as presents for their various employers 
and acquaintances bearing the name of Juan or 
Joana, and as offerings to the saint in whose honour 
the festival is held. 

As night gradually closes in, and darkness 
deepens over the earth, the scene becomes almost 
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r magical. The whole face of the country appears 
spangled over with joyous lights, and their gleam 
is reflected on the dark vault of heaven. Hundreds 
are now carrying lighted torches about, and nu- 
merous bonfires have sprung up into a blaze almost 
simultaneously. These all mark the dwelling of 
various persons bearing the same name, that of the 
saint. No more beautiful or interesting sight, on a 
dark night, can be imagined, than the appearance 
of the various fires at different distances from the 
spectator, tlie nearest throwing up a bright and 
ruddy glare, and the more remote gradually dimin- 
ishing, until those high up in the mountains appear 
like the distant twinkle of the glow-worm in the 
grass. They are observed until the flame gradually 
diminishes in size and intensity, the fuel is burnt 
out, and the shade of night is again drawn darkly 
over the scene. 

The people then retire to their several homes, 
but not to rest, for a night of labour is before 
them, or at any rate before their domestics. The 
greater part of the silent hours is spent in con- 
structing out of the branches and flowers with 
which they have been provided, arches and other 
ornaments to hang about the doors of the sleeping- 
rooms of Don Juan or Dofia Juana, or of any little 
Jauiita that the various families may be blessed 
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with. The designs are often very pretty, and the 
palm leaves, the branches, and the flowers, are 
arranged together in many a beautiful and tasteful 
shape, equal judgment being displayed in thdr 
disposal in different parts of the house. Then 
presents of various kinds, such as fruit and cakes, 
and sometimes even live pigeons and rabbits, are 
attached to them, and complimentary verses in 
honour of the foresaid Juans, Juanos and Jiianita% 
are fixed to the doors of their apartments. All 
these honours, even though anticipated, are ex- 
pected to elicit an abundance of looks and words 
of gratified surprise when the individual for whom 
they are intended makes his or her appearance in 
the morning. It makes no difference that he may 
have been kept awake the greater part of the 
night by the constant hammering and the noisy 
din of preparation. It is intended that he should 
be surprised, and he is expected to show that he 
is so. 

These customs are not confined to St John's 
day, although parts of the celebration are peculiar 
to it. The eves and the days of St. Anthony, 
St. Peter, St. lago, and Santa Ana are all ushered 
in with similar honours and rejoicings. But there 
are certain superstitious practices, particularly that 
of divination, in the genuineness of which all the 
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lower class, and many even in the middle ranks of 
life, entirely believe, which are confined to the 
celebration of St. John's eve. On this occasion, 
T instance, all immarried women, if so dis- 
ised, and most of them are so, may ascertain 
with infallible certainty (at least so they believe) 
who is to be their future husband, and what are 
their prospects of happiness in that state into which 
they uU hope to enter. The following is the 
method by which they succeed in obtaining this 
information. As soon as the blaze of the first 
bonfire that is kindled becomes visible, the aspirant 
to the blessings of the matrimonial life takes her 
place at the window, and listens with the most 
eager attention in the hope of lieuring some of the 
ions that are passing along the street at the 
[,'time pronounce a Ctiristiau name. Whatever that 
name may be, supposing her patience has been 
lewarded by hearing one, her future husband will 
assuredly bear the same. 

A second act of divination on St. John's eve is 
thus performed. A freshly laid egg is procured, 
and the shell being broken, the contents arc poured 
into a glassful of pure water. This is left exposed 
to the dew throughout the night. As soon as the 
morning of St. John's day dawns, the lady gets up, 
j^nd at once proceeds tu observe the appearance 
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presented by her divining egg. While she is 
doing so, she recites the following verses : — 

San Juan bendito, 
Por ser tu dia, 
Di que sirya 
La fortuna mia. 

Bleased St. John, 
Since this is thy day, 
What will my lot be, 
Come tell me, I pray. 

In answer to the petition conveyed in these 
lines, St. John is supposed to coagulate the water 
into some shape indicative of the trade or pro* 
fession of her future spouse ; and it is by no 
means difficult, with the exercise of a little inge- 
nuity, to interpret a shape that may stand for 
anything or nothing into something accordant 
with the wishes or expectations of the divining 
damsel. If her interpretation should not be 
verified by the great event, she wisely concludes 
that she has not properly observed the phe* 
nomenon, that she has not acted up to the Baconian 
rule that all appearances should be taken into 
account before coming to a conclusion, and thus 
the credit of the saint is saved. 

Another method by which information of the 
same important nature may be obtained is by taking 
a nosegay at dawn of day, and throwing it, as certain 
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purists elegantly express it, promiscuously into the 
street. The young lady remains anxiously on the 
watuh until some individual picks up her flower, 
and having as soon as possible ascertained his 
name and avocation, she is fully convinced that he 
whom she is destined to marry will either bear the 
same name or follow the same occupation. 

But accidents of various kinds may happen to 
the precious nosegay on which so much depends, 
ond these also are subject to certain rules of inter- 
pretation, for fate has strange ways, as an Irish- 
man might say, of giving us an insight into the 
back-scenes of futurity. For instance, if a pig on 
a foraging expedition should be wandering through 
the streets at the very moment tlie flowers are 
cast fortii, and, in the belief that they were kindly 
thrown as a hoiiiie bouche to Itini, should speedily 
dispose of tliem, what would that indicate ? That 

I rttc ia to remain in a state of single blessedness ? 
Oh no ; but only that, as she is not to be so fortu- 
nate as to obtain a Spaniard for her husband, she 
must make up her mind to be satisfied with a 
Portuguese one, for in this not very complimentary 
way is such an alliance indicated. Again, without 
giving him time to pick up the nosegay, the passer- 
by 13 frequently stopped, and his name verbally 

.iltquired. In this case, his name will have the 
VOL. II. c 
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same signifioance as if he had actually picked up 
the flower. 

Among the questions put to the oracular St. 
John, there is one which is accompanied with 
certain ceremonies, the performance of which is 
occasionally attended with dangerous, and even 
fatal, consequences. A large pan is procured, and 
being filled with water, it is left exposed in the 
open air throughout the. night. On the dawn of 
St. John's day it is looked into, in the anxious 
hope of beholding the spectator's own face reflected 
in the water. If the distinct reflection is not per- 
ceptible, it is regarded as a positive and unfculing 
sign that he or she will not live throughout the 
year. This conviction, acting upon weak and 
disordered minds, ready to give credence to every 
indication that their superstitious awe has invested 
with some solemnity, has been known to produce 
the result so much dreaded, even although the 
failure of the experiment could be satisfactorily 
explained by natural causes, as, for example, when 
some accidental circumstance has disturbed the 
transparency of the water, and rendered it unfit to 
return a dear and faithful reflection. 

St John's day is also celebrated for certain 
cures, which, as the inhabitants of the island 
believe, can be most efficaciously performed on 
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this day. Some of them are of a very cnrious 
nature. In the case of children suffering from 
hernia, the following proceedings are taken, some 
of them being of a very round-about nature. A 
man, rejoicing of course in the saint's name of 
Juan, and three women, named respectively Isabel, 
Ana, and Juana, are entrusted with the ceremonies, 
wliich must be regularly performed in order to 
effect the desired object. In the first place, the 
man takes a long green rush into his hands, and, 
without splitting it entirely, opens it up length- 
.Ways to the end, by which he continues to hold it, 
rhile Juana spins from a distutf a thread of flax, 
id Isabel and Ana pass the infant, entirely un- 
ised, three times from the one to the other, 
making it pass each time through the opening in 
the rush. While they are doing this, it is 
necessary to continue reciting certain prayers, 
without which the charm is ineffective. By the 
time the infant has been passed the orthodox num- 
ber of tiroes from hand to hand, Juana has finished 
the spinning of hor thread, and taking the rush 
from the man, she binds it carefully round and 
round again with the thread of flax. The irapor- 
tnut matter is su to bind together the edges of the 
rush, that they may be entirely reunited, and 
grow together again as perfectly and symmetrically 
c 2 
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HI ir tliny linil nuvur been Beparated. If tts m 
iliii>iHiiiHl\ill]r (lour, nritl tlie rush grows u desired, 
lilt) liiOiiil ))iiilt>tit iiiuy be expected to bafie tbe 
|inW»i' iif tlio iliw'iwc, ami to be restored to peribet 
IliJillill Imtlii-n \\p\t St. .lubn'o day. I^ boverv, 
Hftur H llill" trltil tluriiip twelve raonihs, the a* 
|itii>|,tii| liiaiili U iii'l it*iilizc(l, the case is coDsidered 
tiii^ioluiiH, itiitl lltu I'liilil limy he resigoed to the &te 
wliinli tlitiiii Is tH'W nil iiu'iiiiH of averting. The 
liiwm it|iH»ii>a Iti tbn ('mmry Islands, and espedally 
Mli> i>>tlMiM*y |uii)|ilt<, |ibirtJ a rcUiuice that nothing 
(lull Mliiikti lit lint VKi'lly o( these indications. Their 
lllltll III lliti moll U liTt'sintiblo. However absord 
llilN limy ii)i|iiiiti' t<> lli<> I'tluontcd among ourselves, 
Mini, tliiltiiiil, III In to bo b«jH>d, to the majority of 
Mlir |I)||)I||h||i)II, hII who huve resided in the 
(Iflimiltia, Hint whti twvfl beon witnesses of the 
vuriiiltiiiiltiii nf Ml. .Iiilin'ii liny, o^ui benr testimony 
to tlid Hitii'oru (HiiivltHlott with which such ridicu- 
Itoii HltJit iim |n'i(brmrd by tlio people, and to the 
mialoty with wlilolt (liny hmk lurwutl to tbe con- 
wciiittiiPiTa tliiit iwv to tltllow. 

Tliuy hIii» bullnvo thnt thn virtues which are so 
ttllitmrloui i<ii Ihiit iliiy inny be extended to their 
llmiks. Ill ||t(< oiirly uioniing, the goatherds bring 
ilnnn thfii' clitirftr iVoni tlie intHintJiins a"d bathe 
tliuii) ill the Mon, iLi II prevoiitire against disease. 
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This is supposed to be an old Guanche custom, 
though we know of no records from which any 
information on the subject can" be obtained, and all 
that is DOW known is that the custom can be traced 
back from year to year for a considerable period. 
There are also church services on the occasion, 
af^r the termination of which, the beach is 
crowded with numbers of people. As they stroll 
about in their parti-coloured robes, and give them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of the hour, the sands 
appear to be covered by one continuous pic-nic 
party. The peasantry even venture out to sea in 
innumerable boats, with which the bay is entirely 
covered. Having enjoyed themselves throughout 
the day in such a manner as their several disposi- 
tions prompt, they wind up the proceedings in the 
afternoon and evening with a merry dance and a 
noisy jollification at the house of some hospitable 
host whose doors are open to all comers. 
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The Storm of 1826— Tim Barroucoe— Ships driven from th«r 
Anchonge — Inteiue Dftrkuts«— DevasUtioa of the Valley of 
Orotava — Wreck of a French East iDdJaman — ^La PUza da 
la Constitweion— DtBtmclion of the Battery San Carlos — ^llie 
Fearful Lo«b of Life — Effects of the Hurricane in other Puis 
of the Island — The Loea uf Lives and Property at Saota Cnis 
— Liberal Subscription in London for the SutFcrerg by thii 
Disaster — Apathy of the Spanish GoTemment and People — 
Upper and Lower Realixo — The RaTinee — Final SabauMoo 
of the Uuanche Meuceya at Upper Realiio — The Patriotiam 
and Sufferings uf the Aborigines — The Modorra — Diacorerj 
of thu Dried and Shrivelled Corpaea of the Guanchea in 
Mountain Cavea— The Ruinud Convent nnd the Ancient Nun 
— Tood (sl Alto — Savage Doga — Frightful Ravine — An Awk- 
ward PfMtiou. 



Ik the year 1826, the Canary Islands suffered under 
a dreadful visitatioD, the effects of which, though 
felt to a greater or lesa extent in all, were ex- 
perienced with the greatest severity in Teneri^ 
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The DiorniDg of Tnesday, the 7th of November, 
broke in with a strong breeze of wind from the 
south-east in Orotava. At 9 a.m. it began to rain 
smartly in the town, and, as was indicated by the 
heaviness of the clouds that hung over the higher 
parts of the country in the interior, the rain was 
falling with even greater violence there. In about 
an hour after the commencement of the storm, for 
such it was, the barrancos or ravines that bound 
both extremities of the town, were ninning with 
great force, and all the vessels which were at the 
island at the time were driven, by the violence of 
the wind and the agitation of the waves, from their 
anchorage, and carried far out to sea. In the 
course of the day the weather continued getting 
worse and worse. There was not even a moment's 
intermission in its fury. At sunset it began to 
blow a perfect hurricane, and the rain descended in 
even greater quantities. The storm continued 
equally violent throughout the whole night. Al- 
though the moon was in its second quarter, the 
darkness was unusually intense, adding to the 
disastrous state of aSairs, both at sea and on land. 
At 2 o'clock, A.M., on the 8th, the wind, in a single 
instant, and without the intervention of the 
slightest lull in its violence, flew suddenly round 
from the south-east to due north, and seemed to 
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blow, if possible, even more dreadfully than before, 
both the quantity and the force of the rain being 
apparently increased rather than diminished by the 
unexpected change. 

When morning dawned, and it became light 
enough to look about and see what had happened, 
it soon became apparent that the injury that had 
been inflicted, and the loss both of life and pro- 
perty that had been sustained, were very great. 
On the north side of the island of Teneriffe, in 
particular, the loss of lives had been very mekn- 
choly, and property to an immense amount, par- 
ticularly in that part comprised within the valley of 
Orotava, had been completely destroyed. A more 
disastrous scene of ruin and destruction it was 
impossible to imagine. • 

On looking towards the shore, the wreck of a 
French East Indiaman was discovered on the rocks, 
with the boiling and agitated waves dashing fiercely 
over it. It was lying at the distance of a furlong 
from the landing-place. Her crew and passengers, 
with the exception of four seamen, had all met with 
a watery grave. The survivors of this melancholy 
disaster were found clinging to the roof of a house, 
towards which they had been dashed by the resist- 
less breakers immediately after the unfortunate ship 
bad been thrown headlong on the rocks. From the 
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wretched sailors it was learned that the vessel was 
bound from Bordeaux to the Isle of Bourbon with 
a valuable cargo, and that she was no less than two 
hundred miles out of her reckoning when the light 
of torches moving about the town gave them tlie 
first intimation of danger, and in five minutes all 
was over with them. The captain and fourteen 
sailors and passengers had perished. 

The Plaza de la Constitucion was like a small 
lake, having been deluged, not only with the water 
which descended from above, but also with that 
which had rolled in from the sea. The houses that 
surrounded it all appeared to rest on the water as 
if they were afloat. The upper part of the square 
was encumbered witli immense quantities of earth, 
rocks, trees, broken furniture, doors, shutters, and 
other wrecks of the houses that had been dashed 
down by the invading torrents of water. The 
barrancos were now running with inconceivable 
ihry, the resistless waters hurling before them 
in their course rocks of vast size, loily trees, that 
had been torn up by their roots, and fragments of 
all kinds of wreck. In the course of the forenoon, 
great apprehension was entertained that the one to 
the eastward of the town would carry away the 
street called La Loya, of which it had already de- 
atroyed the two outermost houses. The two raTines 
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MutliMing the totrnon i 
mill llm rund to the soutli 1 
f.hii i|iiittitity of wreck and rains of all 1 
lip iri rhi'iii, and frum the water ntehiiig a 
Ifrtmt vliiliitiM', prevented those who i 
ii( uM'HiiiliiK iriforrnution from learning 
lliiiiltti'ii IhriHi^liuut the day regarding the i 
iif diiiiiitt^M HiiHtKiiiRd beyond the preanetsi 
^llluu^ iLmilf, Mniiy hoiiiKU) were washed amr; 
iilJitJi-N Wtfrit <'.om|iliitoly filled with immense qoanti- 
|.)u» lit aiiiii), which Hiniithered many of tbeir in- 
tmUiit (litrhig thx hIci'p which was destined to hsTe 
un wttbliiK j wivcnil viimyardu were destroyed by 
tlia hMl'Miu ovi^rltiiw of the waters whidi ovet^ 
wiltftiiiu'l tlmm I ut th<i eaiitermfjst borninco, At 
Kwullliiii Hood wiut r.nrrl(-il ugalnst the foor-gOD bat- 
Utiy, Hull ('urjiiii, Uml. litciod near the seaside, into 
which Uil'iin (lilt tif thfi four soldiers who guarded 
tt wwu dHvoii nJDiiK with the guns under tfacor 
iiliargo, iiwt a vt'Ntigo hcing left; to mark where it 
liwl Bbt'id. I'll thin Htde, D» well hh at the other 
t'Ktnuiiity >'!' tliH town, at the castle of St. Pbtlip, 
tlitt Itotitidiiry ctf tlio harruiico wan extended more 
than tlirt'H hiiiidrL'd yards beyond its former limits 
liy iJiii cjuaiitily of utimes and earth washed into 
the foa. 

On the 9Ui tlio weather gave the tirst indications 
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of moderation. In the coarse of the day it had 
calmed down so far as to make it possible to obtain 
information regarding the lives that had been lost in 
the adjacent parts of the valley. The opportunity 
was also taken to collect and bury the numerous 
corpses that were found on the wash of the sea at the 
outlets of the bai'raiicos. An immense number of car- 
casses of horses, oxen, and other cattle were also 
found heaped up at the same places, and these were 
ail burnt, and their ashes scattered to the winds. 
The devastation in the country bad been awful ; 
entire estates had been utterly ruined, their dwelling- 
houses washed away, and stores full of new wine 
completely destroyed. An official account of the 
losses sustained in the four jurisdictions into which 
the valley of Orotava is divided was afterwards 
published. According to this statement, the truth 
of which may be relied on, two hundred and twenty- 
five houses were destroyed, and the lives of two 
hundred and thirty-five human beings were lost. 
The niunber of cattle destroyed amounted to eight 
hundred and four. 

In other parts of the north side of the island, 
the destruction was also very great. The damage 
done to the hamlets of La Guancha and Ycod el 
Alto was so great that it was almost tantamount to 
their utter ruin, and fifty-one of the inhabitants 
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pertsfaed. At San Jaan de la Rambla, a wbok 
row of houses was sw^t away at oooe, and thirteen 
persons met tbeir death among the ruins. The 
Aogosdoe convent was included in the list of pro- 
per^ destroyed at Ycod, where sereral houses were 
also levelled with the ground, and much landed 
property was laid waste. At the villa^ c^ Lt 
Guerra, a Tuscan schooner, on its voyage to Puerto 
Hico, was driven on shore and became a complete 
wreck, the lives of its crew and passengers being 
sacrificed to the rage of the plements. Many 
estates about Laguna were carried away, and an 
immense quantity of valuable property was for ever 
lost to its owners. 

On the south side of the island, Santa Cruz 
suffered severely from the effects of this unparalleled 
storm. Part of the battery of San Miguel and two 
twenty-four pounders were carried into the sea, 
and a small redoubt suffered as severaly as if it 
had been the long-continued mark of cannon-shot 
Three brigs, two of them Spanish, and one American, 
were also utterly wrecked at the same place, un- 
fortunately with the loss of many valuable Uvea. 
Candelaria suffered very severely. Many houses, 
the battery with all its Inmates, and the Dominican 
convent were earned into the sea. The celebrated 
L-jobiqMJt to which so many of the inhabitants used to 
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resort, attracted by the very ancient image of the 
Virgin which was sheltered within its walls, and 
was 80 long an object of the superstitious veneration 
of the natives, was swept away and completely <li3- 
appeared. The amount of property destroyed in 
the island of Teneriffe, according to the most 
trustworthy estimates, exceeded half a milUon of 
dollars. 

All the other islands, as already mentioned, par- 
ticipated in the ruin and destruction caused by this 
eventful storm ; but, in comparison with Teneriffe, 
their loss of life and property was to no great 
extent. In Grand Canary, two boats engaged in 
the fishing traffic were driven to sea, and with their 
crews, amounting in all to about forty men, were 
never more heard of. 

The information of this unparalleled disaster was 
received with great sympathy in England, and a libe- 
ral subscription was raised in London with the view 
of affording relief to those who had sustained the 
most serious losses, and who were In a state of tiie 
greatest distress in consequence of this heartrending 
calamity. What a contrast there was between the 
generous conduct of the English nation and the 
cold-hearted apathy of their own fellow-countrymen. 
[■•l cannot blush for humanity when I remember the 
ifam and voluntary benevolence of so many 
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feeling hearts in my own nation ; but I do blnsh for 
Spain, when truth compels me to state that neither 
the Spanish Groyernment, nor any of its subjects in 
the Peninsula, ever came forward in any way to 
relieve the sufferings of their island brethren. Their 
hearts and their purses were equally closed to that 
cry of distress that came across the ocean from their 
own distant islands of the sea. If their priests 
ever allowed them to read the parable of the good 
Samaritan, they had read it in vain. 

Looking from £1 Puerto to the western extremity 
of the valley, two little towns may be perceived, 
nestling high up among the beautiful wooded hills 
under the Tagaiya range. These are upper and 
lower Realixo, the church spire of which is also 
seen clearly defined in the transparent atmosphere. 
They are situated about the distance of a mile fit)m 
each other, and between them is a deep barranco, 
by which they are separated. Down this ravine 
the agitated waters of a fierce mountain torrent 
rush resistlessly, while its steep sides are adorned 
with the sweetest scented flowers, which are matted 
together in inextricable confusion, each succeeding 
season of the year the flowers of various kinds 
following eax^h other, and giving a gay and 
pleasing aspect to a scene that has also its wild 
features. These beautiful ravines constitute a re- 
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markable feature in the scenery of Teneriffe. They 
may be observed intersecting the island in every 
direction, generally springing from the Peak, or 
from aome of the other high lands, and continuing 
uninterruptedly down to the sea-shore. The two 
towns above mentioned are poor and insignificant 
in themselves, and of no commercial importance; 
but they are invested with a considerable amount 
of interest in consequence of the important place 
which they hold m the historical annals of the 
island. The ground on which the upper town is 
now built vfas the scene of the final submission of 
the Guiinche Menceys, or petty kings, who had 
longest protracted their resistance to the invaders, 
with whom aome of their equals had formed alliance. 
The aborigines are known to have suffered great 
losses in the defence of the island, having been 
more than decimated by the losses they sustained in 
their successive encounters with the strangers. 
Great numbers of the captives that had been taken 
by the stronger party had also been sold into 
captivity in Europe. Nor had their sufferings from 
femine been less. The sword or the pestilence 
could not have cut them down more remorselessly. 
The latter cause of disaster had originated in their 
inability to cultivate the land which had been over- 
by the enemy. 
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The Btrange and terrible epidemic called di« 
Modorm also fearful]/ thinned the already grMtly 
(lecreoBcd numbers in their several tzibes. The 
ravag(!B of this disease were very fetaL It was a 
•ort of drowsiness or lethargy, accompanied by a 
iitate of melancholy so profound and hopeless, tfaat 
thoy sat down in their huts, by the roadside, and m 
tho fieUU, and died by hundreds. Most ample 
cuDviiiciiig evidence of the exceedingly &tal 
of thiM viHitation has been obtained in recenl 
by tlie diHc(tvory, in the central range of mouni 
of icvcrul cHviTna filled with the dried and shrirelled 
oor|)«i!N of the natives in a sitting posture. They 
worn found in a position which indicated cle«riy 
•inotigh tho state in which they were when they 
n-JtigriBdly wit down to await the coming of the 
drt'iul itirHHd lifter of death. Their arms were crossed 
over their IcnceH, and their heads reclined upon 
tholr arms, — a melancholy sight, to behold so many 
human beings, ranged stiff and cold, still telling the 
nUtry of the sadnoss and despair that welcomed 
death US tho most difsired relief. 

Oil the site, then, of the upper town, the camp 
of tho enemy, guarded by the most renowned, 
skilled, and seasoned snhliers of Riirnpe, was estAb- 
linlied, its jiosition marked by the royal standard of 
Spain that drooped on the flag-staff, oidy occasion- ■ 
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ally expanding to the gentle breeze its ample folds. 
With crushed hopes, with no expectation of being 
able to resist the power of the European conqueror, 
the last and noblest of the Guanche kings, with a 
scanty remaining force, retreated to the lofty crest 
above, to brood in sadness and discouragement over 
the strength of the enemy, his own baffled efforts, 
and the ruin of his loved and smiling land. On 
the eve of that fatal morrow which was to behold 
the utter destruction of the last remnant of his 
power, the death, dispersion, or captivity of his 
warrior chiefs, Bencomo sat watching the glimmer- 
ing camp-fires, their lurid glare communicatiug a 
more fierce aud sinister expression to tlie hard coun- 
tenances of the tried soldiers who were grouped 
•round them. If the island king lay down to rest 
ftt all that night, sleep must have come late to his 
eyes. What a contrast to the fierce passions and 
hopeless despair of roan was afforded by the calm 
sublimity of nature, the stillness of the almost tropical 
night, the stars shedding their soft and radiant light 
over the valley, the gentle ripple of the sea, whose 
slightly agitated waves sparkled in the moonlight 
like the scales on the coils of a snake. Then over 
some regions the mighty volcanic mountains threw 
their gigantic shadows, leaving them in a state of 
darkness and coldness that was only partially em- 
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Iff tliA feotlMTj palm, as '» ^mttam 

lir(«fi)», wu but • nockoy ^ Ae 

Mint nKit«t4}<l the heart nd nd • 
tiikrlmrliiFi kiriK. His peace nd kaj 
hliKrl, <t]<l III) now think bow aaaa k wm to W a 
|ii.||i|iiM i!ii]itiv(! in the imuit of Am SfaaHB^ 
ili'jiMiioil ti) bii lixliibited as a biBMed Mmam 
ttttfiiin Mm (ixiiUing court of the mooank aiSf^l 
'llit> (iiiii'i'Ktv uiLiiiH, iind witneaaed the ^eedj Meat 
■■r IliK i|i>IViiiilt>i-N of tliuir native ialaod. Tbe kiaft 
ItiN liivtily iliiiiKlittn' Dacills, and the few te tai nan 
Whii Hlilll ri>niiiliinil ubuut tuB person were made pri- 
RiitluiM, t>iitn]>i'llml to unibrace tbe religioa of their 
l«ii|ii|iH>i'i>rM, tiii<l )iii|iMHt<(l in the Cluistian futb oa 
Mm* Vi'iy "I'oli wbiMo (liat ilintarit spire indieates that 
tliw llruli t»U'iii'l>liil obiiiTli ill tho itJand was erected, 
hi iiiiiHDH'iiini'iiiliiti 1)1' ttio above event, GreDeral 
Itllttii (Imnilcd tbit two towns respectireljr called 
|l|iliiii' uhil l,i>ivi'i- Ut-atixo. Ikyund their biston<»l 
ililni'ini, tbi'l'ii l« littlit in tlimo towns to excite the 
tmi'liiiilty iil'tbii vliltor. Tboro are one or two very 
aiiohnit ix>nvi>nt«, wliiwu wnlU aru now cnimbliog 
to lliv Mroundi In onu of tliom is a very old nun, 
who »wm» aluKiMt a* unoU'nt as tlic place itself^ 
and whut aa fiu' lu MptuMuiuicu indicates, may iirag 
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out her miraculous existence as long as the sacred 
walls among which she is accustomed to wander, 
and which, when entire, as she douhtless rememhers, 
were devoted to other purposes than those by 
which they are now desecrated. In fact, the 
convent is now devoted to a multiplicity of purposes, 
Pigs may be seen gmbhing up roots among the 
ruins ; fowls picking up seeds ; and numbers of 
children are constantly at play throughout the long 
day, making the place, once dedicated to the solemn 
quiet of religion, resound with their cries. The 
empty cells, which were formerly the dormitories of 
pious nuns, arc now transformed into store-houses 
for dried iigs, Indian com, and anything that can 
be stowed away in them. The old nun, who has 
probably seen the fiiU round of a century, can still 
Recollect the companions of her consecrated youth, 
who were then girls like herself, but have been 
Bpared the sight of their desecrated sanctuary. I 
always look upon these fragmentary monuments of 
other times with a feeling of melancholy ; but they 
are in perfect keeping with the state of Catholicism 
in those countries at least, where, without pronounc- 
ing any opinion upon its merits or demerits, it is 
now in a state of decay. 

1 soon managed to get on friendly terms with 
'Ae poor old nun. She was a worthy creature, and I 
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often used to enjoy some easy conversation with 
her. Although one might have imagined her heart 
to be buried in recollections of the past, she still 
had a quick eye to the wants of the present also. 
We never met but she had some new commissioo 
with which to entrust me. She would be in want, 
for instance, of fine linen, &c., which she was 
anxious I should procure for her from England, 
along with anything that might be coming to my* 
self; for, as she truly remarked, things were vaj 
deal- in Realixo, and she had not much money ta 
expend. Her income was indeed very small, being 
no more, as she informed me herself, thun four- 
pence a-day. In such circumstance, it certainly 
was desirable that she should procure what was 
wanted wherever it could be obtained at the most 
moderate price, 

I have already often referred to the view of the 
valley of Orotava from diflerent points. It is 
always beautiful, and every new prospect, fixim 
gome station not before tried, only impresses the 
mind more and more with a sense of its uneqiuOled 
loveliness. I had now an opportunity of looking 
down upon it from the road that winds with mmoy 
a rapid tumir,g „p the face of the Tagaiya moun- 
ta.ns to Ycod el Alto. I shall not attempt to 
dewnbcit. In many respects I should only repeat 
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what I have already said in former descriptions 
of it, and even the most effective word-painting 
would certainly fall far short of its transcendent 
beauty. I have often been highly amused when 
hearing people attempting to describe its appear- 
ance by comparing it with every imaginable object 
with which beautiful views are generally com- 
pared. But how seldom did their comparisons 
really bear any resemblance to the reality, or 
convey any idea of it? In many cases, indeed, 
they were quite ridiculous. I have heard one lady 
express her opinion that it was exactly like a 
Turkey carpet or a beautiful piece of embroidery. 
Another rather thought that a profusely orna- 
mented India shawl would convey a good repre- 
sentation of it. All I can say of it is, that it is 
truly lovely and delightful. A more brilliant, 
sparkling, sunny scene is not to be found on the 
face of the earth, for where else will you see 
such a combination of the beauties of nature, with 
its variegated flowers, its trees with their gorgeous 
foliage, and its enamelled slopes, with its towns 
and villages revealing themselves here and there 
emid the forests and gardens, and the church spires 
glittering in the bright rays of a noonday sun? 
From the eminence on which I am standing, we 
look abroad on corn-fields with their rich crops of 
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golden grain, upon vineyards, with the ripening 
bunches of the luscious grape, and upon peaceful 
hermitages, embowered amid leaves, and shaded by 
the abundant foliage of the dragon or the palm 
tree. Then, even although I could never tire of 
gazing upon the rich luxuriance of nature, what an 
ever-pleasing change to the eye it was to turn to 
the glowing expanse of the sea, shining like a 
polished mirror, the numerous boats lying motion- 
less on the waters, and the boatmen resting on their 
oars, while the gentle waves broke in light foam on 
the many jutting headlands that stood as a bulwark 
to the invading march of the ocean. 

However, we must again make our way to Tcod 
el Alto, which is situated at the top of this road, 
and may often be seen enveloped in a dense mist 
It is only a poor village, exceedingly dilapidated in 
appearance, with a small and miserable population, 
whose wretched huts can hardly be distinguished 
from the ground on which they are built. When 
one reaches the desolate and ruined-looking place, 
he cannot help experiencing a disagreeable revul- 
sion of feeling. The aspect of everything is 
gloomy, cold, and hopeless. There are no pleasant 
embowered cottages, no welcoming voices, no 
benevolent looks, no merry children. The only 
welcome you will most probably receive will be 
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from some savage dogs, who will fly out and bark 
fiercely at you, while you cannot help trembling 
with dread at their fierce appearance, as they 
station themselves in much nearer proximity to 
your person than you consider desirable. Their 
incessant clamour soon rouses numbers of the 
beggars and children who abotind here, and they 
precede you on the path, inviting you to follow, as 
if with the design of pointing out to you some re- 
markable prospect. We were, at first, at a loss to 
account for this unusual circumstance, for our 
expectation was that they would have surrounded 
us, eagerly demanding alms. However, we soon 
had an explanation of their peculiar conduct. We 
had not gone very far, before we were compelled to 
come to a halt, as we found we had reached the 
brink of a tremendous ravine, on which we were 
now standing. Extremely wise in their generation, 
these exacting savages had the tact to await us 
there in preference to any other position, in the con- 
Tlction that, on finding ourselves in such a pre- 
dicament, we should be much more ready to open 
our purse-strings, and more liberal in distributing 
their contents among the haggard and noisy pe- 
titioners. Their calculation, probably, was founded 
on good grounds, for there are few who, on finding 
themselves unexpectedly in such a dilemma in a 
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itnuige eottotry, would Dot ii^ tke c 
get out of it 

Wbra we were aUe to tab a eala view rf ifcs 

KMmo before xu, h certmnlj eKktbili 
romarkablc features, aod was vcQ 
golti^ tome uneasiness for the sake «f i 

Tlioru vtore, fintt of all, two great i 
■|iririglrig from near the road, aloogwlaeki 
in iiiiM*. An tliuy were filled with a ■% 
tvlinii wo first looked down into them, i 
llii'in nitli II ticrtuin degree of dread i 
Liilrit.^. Itiit. UN the fog was, fortunatdy, 
lijr IIhi jiowrrfiil rayn of the sun while we i 
iijiori llin K[iiit, Wii hud an opportunity at i 
liffllirn wn Infl, what the raiftt had obscured, 
tri'iil/, iiiivcr did till) rUirig of the curtain in a I 
llant Uimitrfi dUelom' tn the eager eyes of some ex- 
[tiii*iiiiit uhllil II niiirn brilliant and enchautiog soeoe 
than thill: whicli wan iiiivoilcd before us, as if by 
riiiiKlir, wlinii thtt vapours cleared away. The 
ruvino Immoiliiitt'ly bi'iicath us was thickly wooded 
with the Hpaniuli chrxtiiut. The rocky sides which 
prnjpdtiid htTt> und there, ht-yond the trees, in all 
tlifllr iiaki'd niggudm-Hx, were hung with garlands 
of th« moMt brllliunt creepers. The ravine was eo 
profound, that even ypt wo could not penetrate its 
misty depths, but the occasiumil sparkling of the 
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waters of a winding stream indicated where the 
bottom was. Above our heads, crowning this 
awful abjss, the vapours still lingered, although 
they were evidently destined to disperse before the 
powerfiil rays of the noonday sun. Aa the light 
broke in among them, it diffused around a beau- 
tiful rosy gleam, the tints of which assumed a 
pearly softness, as the fog was lifted, almost like a 
transparent gauze curtain, from the earth. The 
light became more and more irresistible every 
moment, the last vestige of the encompassing fog 
was dispersed, and the whole wonderful scene was 
spread out before us in all its magical beauty, 
while in the distance, against the intense azure sky, 
the Peak rose, in its unparalleled magnificence, like 
» Titanic pillar to heaven. 

But what of the beggars all this time? When 
we had time to look towards them, the expression 
of their faces was so plain, that we could read their 
thoughts as clearly as if they were printed in a book, 
for the eye has a sort of daguerrotypic power by 
which it can faithfully transmit the thoughts that 
are passing io one soul, and impress them with un- 
failing certainty on another. What, then, said the 
speaking visage, the expressive eyes of tliose around 
OS who were watching our every motion ? No 
r of a theatre, no peripatetic showman, ever 
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dedared in more unmistakable terms, all this is my 
property, it is an undertaking got up by me for 
your amusement, the scenery, the decorations, and 
the accessories, oursdves included, have all been 
unveiled and displayed for your especial gratifica- 
tion, and now we expect your cuartos in return. 
What reply could be given to an appeal, the ail- 
ment of which was so irresistible ? 
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On the side of this ravine we observed a house, 
liuiltf accordiDg to bU appearance externally, ia a 
very rambling sort of style. As we perceived that 
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the inmates had been attracted to tbe window bj 
our jircsence, we thought we coold not have a 
better ojiportunity of obtaining qnaiten for tbe 
night, and asked if we could be allowed to pnt Dp 
there. We considered ourselTcs fortimate when 
our entreaty met with a prompt assenL Proceed- 
ing immediately, therefore, to unload oar camd, 
the crowd of beggars looked on with wondering 
uy()B white article after article with which we bad 
taken care to provide ourselves against any emer- 
gency Willi brought to the ground. We bad eren 
btfB HO pruvident as to bring our beds with os. 
When those wure revealed, it was to the undisgnised 
lUtnniHhnient and admiration of the surrounding 
ori)Wd of nigumuninH, old and young. On entering 
tha hoiiflo, wo hud still to go through the ordeal of 
a good dtml of cutechislng. Everything that excited 
th(i wonder of these primitive people, either about 
ouFHi-Ivei or iihout any object we had brought with 
m, had to be explained, and when no more questions 
oould be Baked, wo were invited to join the family 
fllrde at aupper. This oifer we were very glad to 
accept for two good reasons, the first and principal 
being Iwcauso wo were hungry after our day's exer- 
tioni in plea«ur«-»ceking and sight-seeing, and the 
Hcond, bccaUM] we were desirous of observing the 
■Muneri and cuftoms of the people among tbe 
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class to which our worthy host and his family 
belonged. 

Our host was the farmer, or "medianero," of a 
gentleman of property, who resides in the town 
of El Puerto, We found that he was disposed to 
oblige us not only by extending his hospitality 
for the night, but by doing anything else he could 
for our gratification, answering such questions as 
we in our curiosity put, and showing us freely 
whatever we were anxious to see. The first sight 
of him, indeed, gave us a very favourable impres- 
sion of the man. We had been shown into a large 
kitchen when he entered. He had evidently been 
out shooting, as bis gun was in his band, and two 
fine dogs were following close at his heels. He had 
also two rabbits in his hand, the result doubtless of 
his sport. He was a fine, stalwart, hale old man, 
dressed in the ancient costume of the island, and 
one evidently disposed to maintain inviolate all the 
old, simple, and primitive customs of the people, as 
we saw enough to prove, for we had our eyes open, 
And were observing all that took place, a penalty 
that all who receive curious travellers, must make 
up their minds to submit to. 

Having laid aside his gun, our host took his seat 
at the liead of a long narrow table, along which, on 
jKnches, about twenty of bis farm-labourers had 
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ranged themselyes, all^ after their day's work, 
prepared to do ample justice to the meal, frugal 
in quality, but abundant in quantity, before them. 
It consisted of three large dishes of some Idnd 
of pottage, which were placed on the table, 
the several dishes at equal distances from 
each other, so that every one might be conre- 
niently supplied. The good old custom of pro- 
nouncing a blessing was first observed, and then all 
wont to work with coarse wooden spoons, six or 
•even outing out of the same dish till they had 
disposed of its contents. There was besides a small 
table arranged for the accommodation of three, 
with an ample dish of the same simple kind of fiEire, 
and similar wooden spoons upon it. This was in- 
tended for the hostess, myself, and her son, who 
from the hour of his birth had been regarded in 
the light of a gentleman, enjoyed the privilege of 
dining at a table separate from that at which the 
labourers were seated, and was considered good 
company for any visitor. The mode of partaking 
of our food was certainly somewhat new to me, 
and although I cannot say I think it the most 
desirable, still one must accommodate himself to 
the different customs of the countries in which he 
travels, and avoid as much as possible offending the 
prejudices of the people. I therefore thought it 
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advisable to do as the others did, and as every one 
took his spoonful in turn, I also waited patiently 
for mine as it came at each little interval. 

The master and his labourers in the meantime 
had finished their supper, and were waiting till we 
also got to an end of it. Then all stood up, and joined 
irith the host in a thanksgiving. An Ave Maria was 
said, all joining in the responses. On the conclu- 
sion of this duty, the servants left the apartment, 
going out one by one, each asking a blessing of the 
hostess, and kissing her hand as he passed. I 
looked on the proceedings with much interest ; 
and perhaps the mutual kind feelings which 
seemed to connect master and mistress with their 
labourers and servants touched me the more, 
because it afforded such a strong contrast to the 
state of things among ourselves, where, even in 
many remote country places, this sentiment of 
mutual confidence and good-wUl has almost entirely 
disappeared, and the line of demarcation is so 
strongly drawn that one would scarcely think that 
both belonged to the same race of beings. 

The whole scene in the kitchen, even although it 
took place in an almost tropical latitude, reminded 
me as much as any scene I had ever witnessed, of 
all that is most simple, peculiar, and ptimitive in a 
Dutch painting. The fitful glare of the ptch 
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pine-torches which were burning in the crevices of 
the wall lighted up the corners to which the 
dogs had retired to gnaw their bones, while the 
chickens and various other little animals that 
kindness and familiarity had made tame, came in 
to pick up whatever happened to fall in their waj. 
There was also an old hag, a domestic of some sort, 
who, tot&ll; regardless of all that was going on 
around her, continued unweariedlj to discharge her 
own duties, scrubbing the pots and pans, oi; 
atiiTing her pottage with most untiring zeal. 

Nor did tlie hostess allow herself to be idle any 
more than ber servants. As soon as supper was 
finished, her distaff was in her hands again, and 
she was busily engaged in spinning her 
thread. In the meantime, as the host 
posed to be communicutive, we entered 
versation with hira. We not only learned 
that we desired to know regarding the people, the 
country, and the customs ; but we also made him 
acquiunted with much that was new to him, the 
account of which filled him with undisguiaed 
amazement. I descanted on the wonders of 
railways, and the mysterious communings of 
distant Iriends by means of the electric telegrapb| 
these astoaishing appliances of modem science 
which were so far beyond all tliat he was tit 
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general called to comprehend, that I have no 
doubt, however respectfully he listened to my 
account, his faith in ray veracity was very severely 
tested. My communications must have failed in 
exciting so much wonder as they were calculated 
to inspire, from the inability of my Ustener, cooped 
up in his little island, to form nn adequate concep- 
tion of the distances of which I had to speak. 
Indeed, the geographic knowledge of the people in 
general was sadly defective, and my worthy host, 
on this point, was no better than his neighboura. 

The peasantry in this part of the island are 
extremely ignorant of the most elementary 
branches of knowledge, the instances in which they 
are able either to read or write being very rare. 
If necessity were not the mother of invention, this 
would be rather awkward in their love-coramun- 
ings, which would of necessity be confined to per- 
sonal interviews, which are not always convenient. 
In their ignorance, therefore, of one of the three 
important Rs, indeed of all of them, they have 
invented a kind of flower language by which they 
can express most eloquently every secret thought 
snd every tender feeling, the utterances of these 
beautiful symbols being perfectly comprehended by 
the one to whom they arc addressed. Specific 
ieelings are ascribed to different flowers, to their 
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Tftrious arrangements, to leaTes, to bads, 
blossoms, a complete alphabet and Tocabolary of 
love being thas made op, which most at least be 
a more romantic method of communicating the 
feelings of the heart than onr direct and matter-of- 
fact way. 

The lover has many opportunities of preseottiic 
bis mistress with some flower,, the language oi 
which is quite intelligible. 

On the " ferias " and other merry meetings of a 
similar nature, of which there are very many^ the 
lover haH excellent opportunities, of which he gene- 
rally takes care to avail himself, of presenting his 
"moza" with a sprig of thyme, to the Spaniali 
name of which, " tomillo," a certain meaning is 
mailv tu jingle in rhyme in the established phrase, 
"a tiiB pica mi humillo," the simple interpretation 
of which iH, " I humble myself at your feet." If 
a piecu of rosi-mary, called by the people " romero," 
18 retuniod, it is taken as an unfavourable answer to 
the poor lover's suit, for " romero," rhyming with 
" raojadero," means in plain language, " Vou are a 
bore, sir." Bm if a flower with a more compas- 
sionate meaning is returned, the suit is considered 
to have made a good commencement, and the grati- 
fied lover seeks such opportunities as he can find of 
holding hght chut with the fair one at her window 
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as he passes to and from his daily labour. The 
conversation, it must be confessed, is not quite of 
Buch a nature as one would imagine likely to be in- 
dulged iu by the victims of the tender passion. If 
one were to listen to a dialogue between two young 
persons in such a Romeo and Juliet-lite position, 
he would be astonished to hear that the deepest 
sighs of an ardent passion were breathed forth as 
the accompaniment to questions about the price of 
potatoes, the appearance of the crops, the labour 
of the farm, the work of the household, and indeed, 
anything hut the great, the all-important subject 
that brings them together. That, in fact, which is 
nearest their hearts is never once alluded to. It 
must not be supposed, however, that this domestic 
and agricultural conversation serves no good pur- 
iwse. By such interviews, repented as often as 
possible, the love -smit Lothario is enabled to form a 
very adequate judgment of the domestic capacities 
of the lady, and of her fitness to be a useful help- 
mate to him in the daily business of life, for they 
Icnow there is little or no honeymoon of listless in- 
dolence for them. Having satisfied himself as to 
her qualifications, and, after all the reflection that 
80 important a step demands, having made up his 
own mind, be goes one evening to their* accustomed 
faiterriew with a green sprig or flower, which, 
b2 
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during the conversation, he fixes in some chink of 
the window, in full view of his innamorata, to whom 
it conveys an important question. This operation 
is much facilitated by the circumstance that all the 
houses of the peasantry consist only of a ground 
floor. The lady is allowed time for condderation, 
U[id takes the night to consider what reply she shall 
iinike to tlie proposal. 

The next morning, the anxious lover, who has 
doubtless passed a sleepless night, at least we may 
imagine so, proceeds to learn his fate, eagerly fixing 
Ilia eye upon the winduw as he approaches. If the 
(lymbol of his affection has been taken in, great is 
liis j»y, for he knows that he is an accepted lover, 
and that matters may now proceed ai regie to their 
legitimate issue. If, on the contrary, the symbol 
of his affection has been disregarded, and allowed 
to wither on the outside, it is understood as an 
uiioriuiTocal aniiouncemcut that his suit is not ac- 
oeptahle, and that he may carry his love to some 
other market. If the lady jilts her suitor, she is 
said, in a style of similar imagery, "to have giveo 
him pumpkins," Da le cahhasas, a phrase not un- 
common even among the higher and more educated 
classes. 

The husbandmen in Teneriffe are not generally 
ID flourishing circumstances, their means being very 
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limited. Their poverty is mainly owing to the 
custom which prevails among the large landowners 
of cultivating their estates on the principle they 
call " da medios," or by halves, the only exception 
to this system being the cochineal plantations, which 
they cultivate entirely on their own account. They 
also follow the French Metayer system, according to 
which the medianero, or farmer, bears all the neces- 
sary expenses that seed, labourers, and the payment 
of half the taxes involve, besides many other exac- 
tions too often insisted on by the proprietors. In 
lieu of rent, the latter regularly receive one-half 
of the gross produce of the farm ; and the tenant, 
holding only at will, having no security of continu- 
nusly possessing the land which he cultivates for 
any length of time, considers that he is only doing 
what his own interest requires and justifies in taking 
as much as he can get out of it at the least possi- 
ble cost to himself. Ue never thinks for a moment 
of endeavouring in any way to improve the pro- 
perty of which he has so insecure a hold, his inte' 
rest in which is only temporary, and the increased 
fertility of which might benefit a stranger at the 
cost of his labour and exertions. 

The agricultural class, although generally poor, is 
not destitute of certain ideas of its own importance 
and respectability. The individuals belonging to it 
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profess to be very nice in all that touches their ll 
uur, all having u coDsiderahle share of family pride. 
Marriages are generally arranged with great punctiho 
in this respect, such allifinccs never being formed 
without the exercise of the most commendable 
caution. They would not, for anything in the 
world, commit themselves or their children by 
agreeing to marriage with persons whom they cou- 
iidcr uf a class inferior to their own, even although 
thesti persons should he possessed of much superior 
rem mrcea-^ resources so ample that, in their opinion, 
they ought to equalize all such differences of posi- 
tion or rank witliout any difficulty. 

The road that leads to Ycod, the district of the 
viliP, piHJsents an ever-changing variety of scenery. 
In some parts, the eye is appalled by regions of the 
miiHt saviigo grandeur, scenes where nature shows 
only the ruined fragments of what she once was, 
where the eniption of volcanic fires in former days 
has thrown rocks and hills into inextricable confu* 
Biun, making the lnn<l a picture of cheerless deso- 
lation. In others, we behold the order, the beauty, 
and the cheerful aspect pRiduccd by the presence 
of mnn and the careful cultivation he has bestowed 
(III the ground that literally seems to be accursed 
in every place except whtrre his hand has called 
order from confiision, and beauty fi-om savage deso* 
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lation. How cheering and attractive are these 
bright spots of verdure, enamelled with numberless 
peeping flowers, amid the wild uncultivated desert 
that surrounds them ! How heautiful are those 
patches of land where the vine shoots forth ita 
fruit-laden branches, contrasting so remarkably 
with the red volcanic soil, the great fields of lava, 
and the wild disorderly masses of igneous rook 
that have shot forth in all directions, deforming the 
landscape and desolating the land. The variety of 
this contrasting scenery is increased by the quaint 
little villages, of which the white painted walls 
gleam- forth from among the foliage wherever there 
is a tree to shelter them, and by the " hollow- 
sounding" sea, whose sparkling waves, looking 
over the brink of some fearfiil cliff, you may 
observe dashing in foam upon the rocks maaj 
hundred feet below. 

Ycod I found to be a very agreeable and pret^ 
town. When everything looks bright, and clean, 
and gay on your entrance, it gives you a preposses- 
sion in favour of a place. Here we observed much 
that was pleasing and attractive. The aspect of 
the whole town was picturesque in the extreme. 
Every turn in the old-fashioned streets disclosed 
some unexpected prospect, some interesting 
building, some attractive group. Here were fine 
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U4JW houHe«» and there old tumMe-down 

whi5ro moiikft for ages told their beads and 

Ihuii l»i'i»viarieii. The refreshing sound of fi»iintaiiis 

in huuiil aiaoiig the trees, while the spuUe of their 

WHtiu* glittoring in the sun delights the eye The 

iauugo uiul thw dragon trees grow around thehooseSy 

lUv^ii vwiilaut foliage producing an agreemble mix- 

kl44P i»r ti»wu and country scenery. Then there arc 

UiM iiiiml kiigiiM of life, the sound of merry voices, the 

vi».l*»i \A juyimi* iHudti of laughter, without which the 

mtwl lipuutil'ul Moonery would become dull and 

hditiiumUt. Wo 4uiikly reach the quarter whence 

U(i. liMi^l^t^** tt»»^l tlio voices come, and we perceive 

li iiiuuliiH \A |»ou^uut girls^ in their bright scariet 

|i(<Mu*>aU, \i4>\viluig uiul scrambling together, in 

luid.i Uiiii vuioh v»ho uuiy bo the first to draw her 

(h>. .lUi.vlo \uk\K^ u tuuy uHpect, for the town is 

|(^ (r« iKMMw ^viUiMut lili). It has its fair proportion 

f(| hi4tl»* »Oii( r*HUiium\Hs and the people have an 

Mi.hv»* »(Mt| t»|iiii(iHl u|»|H*umnoo as they move bust- 

llhH it'o'til* I lio «lu»|iM \Mx. »H trim and smart as one 

^ifiilil itiaUni llkiii ^'.ayrait urticlos being displayed so 

Mi) !•< iiMuti^l |li\i40. rM|iooiuUy from the inland 

i.uMiihy itintiii.iai ut ^\hi»ni thoy art' anxious to make 

|<iMiltaa»:i*i lu Uio iuid»t of these scenes of busy 

illi; nil H iiiiHill Himlu, what a strange impression is 
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prodnced when, looking beyond the town, the ever- 
lasting Peak may still be seen, Ufling its towering 
head far aboTe the clouds, and making the works 
of man appear so pnny in comparison with one of 
the greatest masterpieces of the Creator. 

We were much amused at the hotel where wu 
pat up — which is one of the best and cleanest in the 
island, and which deserves every commendation wo 
can bestow upon it — by the appearance and manners 
of our hostess. We were rather astonished on first 
seeing her, not being prepared to find such an 
establishment in the hands of one who was a perfect 
dwarf in size. The hotel also, it must be acknnw- 
I ledged, though its arrangements were excellent, 
was rather Lilliputian in its proportions, though still 
a gigantic concern for the management of so dimi- 
nutive a hostess, who was as merry and tidkative as 
, if she had known us nil her lifo. The room.i, we 
found, were all occupied by a band of French itJn- 
I want merchants, who went about the country selling 
I muslins, and ji;welry, and novels, and indeed every 
I article in which a lady could delight. They were 
accompanied in their peregrinations by a poor over- 
! worked donkey, which groaned all day, in a broiling 
gan, under a burden with which it could hardly 
make any progress. This, however, I must say in 
&vour of the Frenchmen, that they afterwards 
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pluced the poor animal at my disposal, and with the 
greatest civility vacated the best room in the hotel 
that it might be free for mc to occupy. Indeed, I 
was altogether treated with a courtesy sach as it had 
never been my fortune to meet with when travelling 
in their own country, for there are hundreds who 
know i'raiice well who will be ready, I have no 
doubt, to confirm my stutement that the notions 
wliicli we generally entertain regarding the kind- 
ness and courtesy of the French are very umcit 
exaggerated. Frenchmen can be, and often are, as 
selfish, IIS boorish, and as unaccommodating as any 
nation on the face of the earth. The exceptioDal 
kindness and civility of these strangers was not 
sufficient to revive my faith in the chivalry of a 
nation which very often, in all that concerns the 
Inans^ances of life, fulls far behind many whom it 
professes to lead. 

The little hotel, of course, had its patio, where 
W8 could linger all day in sunshine or in shade. 
It was flurroimded by open galleries and balconiea, 
and shaded by the huge leaves of the banana, which, 
in these houses, readies to the roof, shading the 
rooms in the upper story, and affording a cool 
shelter for the cattle beneath, for the live stock of all 
kinds are accustomed to congregate without impedi- 
ment about the base of the buildings. We had 
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them here in great numbers, quietly enjoying the 
cool shade, which they seem to like as well as our- 
selves. Here was the Frenchmen's ass and our 
own young camel ; here were horses browsing, pigs 
grubbing, and chickens pecking. Their owners at 
the same time were lounging in the galleries, lazy 
and listless, pretending to be looking after the 
animals under their charge, while their most serious 
occupation was to smoke their cigarettes in listless 
i^iathy. 

The neighbourhood of Ycod is one of the most 
flourishing and wealthy spots in the island. On all 
sides of it there is a considerable number of pro- 
prietors living on their estates, and by their presence 
there contributing to the prosperity of the town, 
which has an appearance of activity and comfort 
niiich greater than is to be seen in any other part 
of Teneriffe, the suburbs being inhabited by persons 
in easy circumstances. There are many also who 
rejoice in the blue blood (sangre ozul) of the island 
congregated in this quarter, whose circumstances 
enable them to maintain a life of generous hospi- 
tality. They are particularly courteous to strangers, 
whom they are always delighted to receive under 
their roof, contributing by all the means in their 
power to their entertainment. We shall never forget 
the kindness and hospitality which it was our fortuzLe 
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to receive from some of these generous and agree- 
able families. 

In the immediate neighhourhood of Ycod is a 
very remarkable cave, which is considered one of 
the lions of the place, and which every stranger is 
expected to visit. I have no doubt it may prove 
very interesting to those who are intimate with the 
details of geological science, and who lose no oppor- 
tunity of witnessing all the phenomena that may 
illustrate the history of our earth at remote periot^ 
I am free to confess that I saw it with no pleasure. 
On the contrary, I found it an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable place, and visited it more to gratify my 
friends than to please myself. The only satisfac- 
tion I now have in looking back to my visit is that 
I am able to say I have seen it, for it would have 
been awkward to know nothing of a lion that every- 
body is expected to visit. This remarkable cave 
is sud to ascend to the pumice plains of the Peak 
at one end, and to extend almost to the brink of 
the sea at the other. It is stated to be about 
eleven thousand feet in length. It appears to have 
been used as a place of sepulture by the abori- 
gines, for a number of niches in the sides of the 
cavern are pointed out as having held mummies 
similar to those which are found in other parts of 
the island. It is a cold, gloomy, cheerless, deeo- 
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-late place. The sides are constantly dripping with 
streams of water ; drops are ever descending from 
the roof on your head ; and there were several 
■pools beneath our feet which had to be jumped 
over successively. Then, as the roof sometimes 
sloped very much, so as almost to touch the 
ground, we could only make our way by crawUng, 
a position which the martyrs of science may per- 
haps be expected to tolerate, but which is very 
disagreeable to the votaries of pleasure, or to mere 
«ight-seers like myself. All this, too, had to be 
endured after a long walk under a broiling midday 
sun. I was very glad to get well out of the place 
again, and even now, after the lapse of some time, 
I enjoy much more satisfaction in being able to say 
" I have seen it," than I sboidd in the prospect of 
having to see it again. If the inhabitants of the 
place will insist on making a Hon of their cave, they 
should give a fair description of it, and add that it 
it is interesting only to scientific or geolo^cal 
Tiators. 

I had already had many opportunities of witness- 
ing the manner in which the people of Teneriffe 
celebrate their saints' days and holidays. I was 
favoured with another iimilar opportunity in Ycod, 
for it happened to he the time of the carnival when 
1 was there, and there was a great deal of mirth 
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ami fnn g"ing on in the town. Indeed, in every 
jmrt of it, the spirit of enjoyment, as they nnder- 
Htimil it, WHS breaking out, and in some tending, as 
Hurnn Mys, to become " fast and furious." Before 
ana of the principal houses 1 observed a autdrillo, 
R piirty of (>ight or ten young men, all habited in 
tlio alinwy old costume of the island, with a number 
of gay parti-eoloured ribbons flaunting from their 
hatB. One of them susttdtied a long pole, about 
twtilve (vH high, to t))e suuimit of which several silk 
rilibiiiK were attached, their number being exactly 
eigual tit that of the dancers who were to join in that 
pihiliirating and ever welcome exercise around it. 
Kiich ril)l)iiii hIho was about twelve or eighteen feet 
long, till) lower half, next the dancer, being rolled 
up ItiUi u bull, one of wliich is appropriated to each 
nf the votni'ioa of the gay and sprightly art. All 
th« diiticers first forming a circle at a short distance 
TiMxnd the polo ami its bearer, the musicians who 
ttcoompany them having commenced to play rather 
uluwIy.oBch oue facing two parties alternately, they 
then all Imgaii to move in opposite directions, keep- 
ing time to the »ulence of the music, and, when 
they met, turning round each other, thereby 
entwining the upper part of the ribbon they carry 
in their hands. They do the same with each sue* 
needing partner they face in their progress, repeat* 
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ing these movements in six successive rounds, 
constantly widening the circles as they allow the 
ribbon to slip off the ball in their hiiiiJs, the music 
gradually increasing in vivacity until they get to 
the end of their tether, by which time the ribbons 
have been wrought up into a regular open net-work 
of various colours. A momentary pause ensues at 
this point. On again commencing, each dancer 
reverses his jwsition, and, with the same precision 
as before, moves in the direction exactly opposite 
to his former one, undoing, at each encounter with 
his partners, the confused mesh he had previously 
woven, and gathering, as he proceeds, the slack 
ribbon in his hand, until, arriving at the place from 
which the start was first made, each dancer again 
occupies his original place. The pole, with its 
|>eDdent streamers, is then lowered, the dance con- 
cludes, and the party proceed to repeat it before 
the inmates of some other favoured dwelling. 
When this dance is well performed, and correct 
time is kept, as it generally is, it has a very lively 
effect. Sometimes women mingle in the dance ; 
and, when this is the case, the figure is more compIi> 
cated and the steps more difficult and elaborate. 
Long and careful drilling is required before it can 
be performed with the degree of excellence expected 
I and n'quired. It is generally, however, well and 
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as none but those who are 
movements ever think of 



skilfully executed, 
familiar with 
attempting it. 

The youthful portion of the inhabitants of the 
inland are very fond of dancing, and all the 
well-known Spanish dances are popular among 
them, the Iga, the Malaguetta, and the Fandango 
being constantly practised. 

I'roceeding from Ycod for an hour's ride along the 

Bea-shore, no scenery can present a more pleasing j 

and beautiful appearance. All around us the vin» j 

was llt)uri.shing, and there was an abundance af| 

tempting fruit and the finest flowers. The &ce c 

nature was clad with the richest vegetation. Such* 1 

indeed, was the diversity of colours and the glowmg I 

richness of the spectacle on which the eye rested, 

that, however imperfect such a comparison may b^^ 

and however superior the beauty of nature, it cer- ■ ' 

tainly had the appearance of a splendid carpet 

spread forth as if for some floral festival. Even the 

rocks that appeared here and there were so covered 

with a profusion of verdure tliat they looked like 

huge banks of velvety green, spotted over wirfl 

brilliant patches of flowers watered by the refreshing 

streams of the mountain torrent, and alive with tho 

song of birds that trilled their joyous lays all dxf^ 

lung. Afler such a scene as this, when, as is i 
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often the esse in this island, a great expanse, 
marked onlv by utter blankness and desolation, is 
unexpectedly disclosed to view, it comes upon one 
almost like a sudden electric shock, so violent b the 
contrast between the wild masses of rock and the 
fragments of ruin compared with the scene we 
have just left. The cliffs upon which we had been 
gazing were as beautiful as imagination could con- 
ceive, the bright soft verdure being thrown over 
them as a mantle of matchless beauty. All this is 
now abruptly changed. The verdure has all been 
swept away by a devastating river of lava, the 
marks of which are still as fresh as if it were only 
yesterday that its boiling stream had rushed past, 
transforming the garden into a wilderness. 

Immediately beneath this scene of desolation are 
the ruins of Garachico. It was once a busy and 
commercial town, its streets all alive with the 
•ounds of life and labour; but in the year 1706, it 
was nearly destroyed by the fearful stream of red- 
hot lava that flowed from a lateral eruption of the 
Peak. The town was soon in flames, and it 
•ppeared as if nothing could save it or its inhabitants 
from utter annihilation. It is said, however, that 
the lava stream approached so gradually that the 
terror-struck people, recovering their presence of 
mind, perceived that they had yet time to save 
TOL. II. T 




their lives aud property. By their 
(ictivlty they succeeded in both objects. WlxBtiM 
liopiilutiuii returned to the unfortunate tovB iriueh 
they had ahnndoned for a tiine, they Dot only 
reatoi'ed it to its former condition, bat ewo 
incriiiuted it to some eictcnt, houses and etneU 
hui)i|{ huilt on Hpots that were formeriy washed by 
the wftveB of tlie sea. 

(iuruchluo is filled with conTentual building 
Tliey lire mure numerous und more spacious ereo 
(hail the burruclcB in Gibraltar, and Jos .Aelt^HMM 
must hiive coiiMtitutod of themselves a oonndcnbte 
Hniiy. It Wiifi an old Spanish custom for a fanuly 
of any diatiiiction to keep a pet friar as a sort of 
duinestiu uhnplaia and confessor. He was also the 
confidential fritiiid of the family, and so great was 
the infineucu acijulred by these reverend officials 
ttaut tliiiir [niwer in the household often became un- 
limited. Wherever their rule was once firmly 
established, they exercised it with despotic sway, 
tyrannizing ovon over the patron to whom they were 
indebted for their maintenance. This custom pre- 
vailfd in all the towns wliere monasteries were es- 
tablished. Of course in Garachic^, where there 
was an unusuul number of them, and where also so 
I many of the " Ulue lllood " of the island had their 
[ffeudence, the influence of these individuals, who 
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combined in their own persons the characters of 
domestic chaplains, father confessors, and chiefs of 
the household, was very great. Many stories and 
traditions are current regarding them, and a popular 
legend, believed hy many to this day, attributes the 
destruction of the place to the following incident, in 
which one of them performs an important part. 

One of these venerable dependents, a brother of 
one of the Franciscan orders, had managed to obtain 
unbounded sway over the minds of the heads of the 
Awuehold by whom he was maintained. As is often 
OBse with individuals of this description, he 
B a most tyrannical use of the influence he pos- 
sessed. So domineering, indeed, became his tone to- 
wards the entire household of his patron, such was 
the presuming insolence with which he took every 
family matter, even the most important, under 
his own direction, that the poor Hidalgo find- 
ing all his authority as husband, father, and 
master, daily slipping away from him, and passing 
as certainly into the hands of the friar, his 
situation at last became so intolerable that he 
could bear it no longer ; the patience with 
which he had so long submitted to the dicta- 
tion of his ghostly friend was exhausted; and, 
acting, at length like a man of spirit, he deter- 
mined to assert and m^tain his rights as the lord 
f3 
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of his own house. So one day, when the worthy 
father had probably been assommg a maimer and 
exercising an authority to which he had no rights 
his master read him a sharp lesson on his presump- 
tion, and then dismissed him in disgrace from his 
house. The passionate anger of the friar was in- 
stantly roused by so unexpected a manifestation 
of spirit, believing hhnself to have received an 
insult to which it would be weak to submit without 
ample revenge. His heart accordingly being filled 
with the most bitter hatred, not only against the 
master who had so grossly insulted him, but also 
against those who had witnessed his disgrace, and 
even against the whole town to which it must soon 
be known, he resolved that all should be included 
in one sweeping act of revenge, which he hoped he 
should succeed in inflicting on them. In wending 
his way therefore — ^his heart boiling with anger — 
from the scene of his humiliation, he stopped at 
the last turn of the road from which the town was 
visible, whence he poured forth his whole soul in 
anathemas against it, the very words which he em- 
ployed being preserved : — 

Ganchico, pueblo rioo, 

Gastadero de dinero 

Mai rifloo te caiga encima I 

Rich town of Garachioo, 

Squanderer of richet, 

May an eril rock fall upon thee ! 
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The utterance of this curse was followed in a few 
days by the volcanic eruption of 1706, which was so 
destractive. The lava from the Peak either buried 
or burnt great part of the town, totally ruining the 
harbour and anchorage that had previously been the 
resort of all the trade and commerce of the seven 
islands. The Buccession of the two events was so 
immediate that he would be a daring sceptic, indeed, 
who would venture to doubt the connection of the 
curse and the destruction of the town as cause and 
effect. It is true the benign prayer of the Padre 
was that an "evil rock might fall upon the town," 
a prayer which was exactly answered, for what ia 
lava but rouk — -rock in a state of fusion, and there- 
fore in a most dangerous condition, so that, in the 
most literal sense, the curse, as hurled against the 
wicked city, was inflicted. This was a great feather 
in the cap of the Franciscan friars ; it was a sort of 
capital from which ,tbey well knew how to obtun 
good interest. A tradition that assigned to them 
Buch terrible influence was of immense value. They 
therefore took good care to promulgate the story 
fiu- and wide, and to confirm the faith of the multi- 
tude in it. Few would run the risk of again of- 
fending them, with such a fearful example of the 
consequences to reliect on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

S«n CristOYal de la Laguxia — ItB Qnaint and Ancient Aspect — 
Silence of tlie StreeU—Alonzo de Logo — Lagona the Fonner 
Captal of the Canaries -Its Churches— Chapd of San 
Benito— Sweating Portrait of St John the Eyangelist— San 
Cristofer— Church of Los Remedies— The Fleas of Toi^riffid 
— Ode by Peter Pindar — ^The Pandorga — Procession of IHnmi- 
nated Figures— Athletic Sports - Cock-fighting and Card- 
Flaying— The Guitar — ^The Dances of Teneriffe— Abstemious 
Habits of the People — A Glass of Brandy para Espantar d 
Dtabolo^loLxity of Morals — Melancholy Loire Story. 

At the distance of a league from Santa Cruz, 
and about fifteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, b the old city of San Cristoval de la 
Laguna. It is an exceedingly quaint, antique- 
looking place, and its appearance as dismal and 
gloomy as it is possible to imagine. I once 
doubted if wlitude was really to be found in the 
world, but the sight of St. Cristoval destroyed my 
doubts, for it certainly reigns supreme over 
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most remarkable tovn. Ton feel its inflaeDoa 
creeping over you as tou enter into its gloomy 
streets, which are covered with dark weeds, and 
look upon its mouldy churches, the grass grow- 
ing up to their verj doors, and iioxioiis horl>3 
abounding all around them. Even the very 
roofs of the houses are covered with n dark un- 
wholesome vegetation, and dnmp moss is Rowing 
in the crevices of the armorial hearings that sur- 
mount the ponderous doors of iinoient mansions. 
Decay, dampness, and mildew reign supreme amid 
these relics of an age that is lung passed, and you 
momentarily expect to see them sink into ruins at 
yoyr feet. 

Several of these houses with such imposing fronts, 
and with the armorial bearings of tlic great families 
of Spain sculptured over the door, have no magni- 
ficent interior to correspond with an r-xternal dia- 
play of grandeur so well calculated to lead you to 
the belief that you are standing before some great 
family mansion, adorned with all that wealth and 
power can collect to make it attractive. The fact 
is that, like many otlicr thuigs in Spain, these build* 
ings have been commenced on too grand n Hcale, 
and the funds having been exhausted on the exter- 
nal part of the erection, in giving it a magnificent 
frontage, the result is a mere shell, enclosing oflea 
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an empty space and masses of needs and niiDs. 
Still there is something impressive in the venerable 
old place. One feels, in wandering through these 
silent and solitary streets, that he is surrounded by 
tlie genuine relics of a past age. The echo of your 
own footsteps sounds mysteriously as you proceed 
along the deserted pathway where there are no 
passengers hurrying past intent on business, the 
only human being that crosses your path being 
some silent and solitary figure wrapped in the 
nmple folds of his blanket. You feel, too, that the 
remains of past grandeur by which you are sur- 
rounded are made more touching and impressive by 
the agency of time. Even the greatest leveller of 
modern times cannot help regarding with a species 
of huslicd awe these noble, though decaying, me- 
morials of the great old families of Spain. Under 
thu induence of associations that carry your mind 
back to distant ages, you almost expect to see some 
stately hidalgo stop forth from their portals io 
velvet suit and feathered cap, with solemn and 
stately mien, his hand resting on the hilt of hit 
trusty rapier. 

Laguna, as tlic old chronicles of the island tell OS, 
was founded by Alonzo de Lugo about three yean 
after tlie conquest of Teneriffe. It enjoyed preemi- 
nence as the capital of the Canary Islands until 
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about a quarter of a century ago, when the dignity 
of principal city and seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Santa Cruz- As the Spaniards were 
always proud of being considered the faithfiil 
children of the church, one of the earliest desires 
of the inhabitants was to see the town well provided 
with places of worship, taking care that such pro- 
vision should be made on a scale more than adequate 
to the wants of the population. The first chapel 
that was erected for Christian worship within the 
precincts of the city was a very rude and simple 
structure ; but in the year 1811, its place was 
supplied by a large and commodious church, with 
a lofty belfry built to some extent in the Moorish 
style. This was erected in the upper town, and 
dedicated to La Virgen de la Conception. Another 
church of similar dimensions to that of " Los 
Remedioa " was erected about two years later. 

Magnificent and costly as their ecclesiastical build- 
ings now began to be, the private dwellings of that 
period must have been of a very humble descrip- 
tion. In 1512 the municipality issued a decree in 
which the erection of any more straw-covered or 
thatched dwellings within the city was prohibited. 
The original division of the town into two parishes 
still suh^sts; but all the neighbouring hamlets 
within a radius of &ve or six miles, numhering 
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nbout twenty m each parish, are now Bttadied to 
thum, and each hamlet is provided with a small 
chapel of its own. There are several more chapels 
ill the city itself, the most conspicuous being that 
ijf San Benito at the north-west extremity of the 
town. This chapel is of greater capacity than 
many churches. Its roof is said to have been en- 
tirely constructed from the timber furnished by a 
single pine tree. Supposing this statement to be 
tnio, it may be regarded as a satisfactory proof 
that tliusize of these primeval denizens of the forest 
that covered most parts of the island, at the time 
when it fell into the hands of the Spaniards, must 
have been much larger than any that exist at the 
present day. 

La Conccpcion, as the church is called, is, as be- 
fore montioaed, spacious, handsome, and commodious, 
possessing; a beautiful choir, which is much admired 
on account of its remarkably fine carving. The 
Ketablo Is also very fine, and the pulpit is a beauti- 
fiil specimen of the carving of tliose days. The latter 
was presented to the church by one Andres Jose 
Jaisine, a servant man, who in 1767 had it brought 
all the way from Genoa at his own expense ; bnt 
neither its original cost, nor the name of the sculp- 
tors by whom it was executed, is now known. This 
church possesses a very fine punting of the Assuinp* 
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tion of the Virgin by Itforillo, but when one observes 
that it is fast dropping into rags in consequence of 
the treatment to which it is subjected, he can regard 
it with but little pleasure. It is difficult to imagine 
how any human beings, priests or laity, can be so 
ignorant as, in their superstitious ceremonies, to 
abuse a noble work of art in the way this painting 
of Muriilo's is annually desecrated. Before the 
solemn festival of the Conception, it is abundantly be- 
smeared over with oil, which, in the course of a few 
weeks, collects such a quantity of flying dust, that it 
forms quite a thick coating of dirt on the pdnting, 
beneath which it is almost impossible to distinguish 
any trace of the magic pencil of Murillo. 

The sacred edilice is well provided with all the 
customary ornaments of the Homan Catholic faith, 
possessing a good store of the gold and silver vessels 
used at its ceremonies. But there is nothing of 
sufficieut interest or beauty to cull for any particu- 
lar description. It does, however, isclude among 
its treasures one object of some curiosity, which, for 
many years, was regarded with a feeling of profound 
devotion by the islanders at large, and b still believed 
by not a few among them to have possessed certain 
miraculous powers. It b a very old painting, re- 
presenting the head and bust of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, which, along with the portraits of the othex 
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three evangelists, adorned the Retablo of the altar. 
We will copy from the pages of the old historians of 
the island an account of the occasion and the cir- 
cumstances in which it acquired the celehrity which 
it has long possessed : 

" While a priest, accompanied by his deacon and 
sub-deacon, was, at nine o'clock of a May morning, 
in 1648, celebrating the Dead Mass over a deceased 
person whose corpse was extended before the high 
altar, they chanced, accidentally, to cast their eyes on 
the effigy of St. John the Evangelist, paJnted in oQ 
colours, more than fifty years before, on a panel 
of wood, and observed that the left side of the 
forehead and face of the picture was bathed and 
even streaked with moisture, in the shape of very 
minute and brilliant drops, as of some transparent 
fluid. Surprised at so unusual an appearance, they 
summoned the Sacristan and enquired if he had hap- 
pened to sprinkle any of the paintings with water 
that morning, and were assured that he had not. 
The beneficed clergyman of tlie parish came in im- 
mediately after, and being informed of the circum- 
stance, reverently applied his fingers to its &ce, and 
ibund them moistened with the same liquid or 
flweat. The news of the incident spread through 
the city with the utmost rapidity, and the Vicar 
General, with many other worthy members of tfae 
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clergy, the commissionary of the inquisition, and 
the heads of the monastic houses, bstantly hastened 
to the cburch, but findiog it already crowded with 
towns-people who had flocked thither to the rin^g 
of the joy-bells, they commanded the populace to 
be ejected, and the church-doors locked, in order that 
they might make a scrupulous examination into so 
wonderful an affsur. This was practised with great 
precaution, but nothing could be discovered to in- 
dicate the cause of so extraordinary a pbenomenoa. 
At last the Vicar-General hit upon a method, that be 
believed would be decisive of its nature. Calling for 
an aapergis fiill of holy water, he plentifully be- 
sprinkled the features of the other three portraits, 
that stood in the same line with that of St. John, 
and although it was at once perceived that there 
was no similarity between the appearance of the 
drops of water, and the moisture that exuded 
from the latter, he resolved on letting the whole 
remain for some hours as it then stood, and all the 
partj withdrew from the church, locking the doors 
OQ the outside, the Vicar General taking charge of the 
keys, and leaving sentinels posted at the different en- 
trances. At four in the afternoon, the same party, 
accompanied by the Captun-General and all the dig- 
iiitariea of the church proceeded en masse to it, and on 
entering found the moiBture of the holy-water entirely 
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dried from off the pictures of tlK ttrar J 

tlmt of St John's i 

drops fulling down on the altar bmcath, i 
Captaiii-Gciicrnl obtained permissiai to t 
his tiiigcra, and then with the 
RpiiUnil thctm to hia eyes. For eercni dsji ( 
inniiiiitiiin luid experiments were 
tiotliKHl tlirit (!vc!ry (ly that settled oo the 
sldu (jf the fitcc (and all the files did settle there) 
iniituntiuiooiitdy fell dead, which did not h^ipeo 
wlii'ii llicy went firBt to the other part of it Tri&ls 
wtirii iniuli* hy moistening cotton nic^ in the cfm- 
tlnumiH HWi'iit, but they burnt beautifully, as if thej 
Imd nttviir hmu wH iit all. The miracle being ftiQy 
iHljttilUliod, Ik Muli'nin Massund act of thajiks were said 
(III tlui 1 0th ufMtiy (the anniversary of the Saint's 
Mnrtyi'iliini), pii[>iilar enthusiasm rose to its highest 
\i\lfl\i, omiit iji mtitl that more than one English Pro* 
tuitniit, iiono urwhiiMu niinie!< have been handed down 
In III, wlin, anumg innltitudes o( Islanders, came to 
wttm>M tlid niiruclp, were so convinced by it, that 
ilmy un tha ppot abandoned their heresy and em- 
braovd th» ItDiimn CnthoUc Faith. The miraculous 
tWWtlng uf Llio pioturo liistpd for forty successive 
dtyH, utid lu a violent epidemic was then raging 
in Hpain, of whiuh some cases were suspected to 
have appi>nrfld in the Canary Islands, their prewr- 
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vation from the spreading of the evil was universally 
attributed to the mediation of St. Joha. During the 
remainder of the sevenieenth century, and the 
greater part of the last, the devotion to this 
miraculous effigy was unbounded. An annual feast 
was established in his honour, and is still kept up 
by a confraternity embodied in his name." 

In the year 1819, the church of Los Remedios 
was elevated to the dignity of a cathedral for the 
new diocess of Teneriffe, which included the three 
western islands of the group. The other diocess is 
that of Grand Canary, which formerly embraced the 
whole seven islands, but now, in addition to the 
Grand Canary, includes only Lanzarote and Fuerta 
Ventura. In 182(j the lately instituted cathedral 
was adorned with a new facade supported on 
columns. Like most of the cathedrals of Spain, 
it is Etill in an unfinished state. The interior is 
provided with an abundance of tawdry ornaments, 
but contains nothing of any remarkable interest, 
with the exception of a fine marble pulpit and that 
well-known picture of San Cristopber which adorns 
the walls of most churches, preaching its lesson of 
humility bj the example of the saint. As the story 
of this saint is told in a quunt and interesting man- 
ner m Stirling's " Spanish Painters," it may be con- 
sidered sufficiently interesting to be quoted here: — 
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TIIK STORT OF 8T, CffKISTO-FEB. 
"Tharo wim n mnn of stature big, ind big wittal in mil 
Vot inrvo ho would, yet one than whom he greater 

tiilKlit Hixl. 
Ilu, Imnrtng tliat the Emperor was in the warfd bio*| 
('Kliie l» lili court, waa ealertained, and serr 

nient, 
ll nliniitHxl llie d«vil wns named, on wbicb ibe Emperar him 

blut, 
Wtinnutl, until ho knew tlie cause, tbe Pagan would no* fMt; 
llul wlion liuliourd tliiR lord did fear the devil, hia gboMl]r foe, 
lln Ion liU enrvlce, and to ecek and serve the DtnH did go. 
Of lUaveu ur Iloll, God or the Devil, be erat, ttor heard, 

niir fHi'eil, 
AliMin liu MHliiht to lervfltho bbhib that would bjr none be 

lUiod. 
lU HiMl ^wlii) M)uii U met) the Devil, was entertained, the^ 

WKlk 
Till ouniliiji to ■ croaa, iho Devil it fearfully did balk ; 
Tha MrVHiil, MUiiluji, iiueitlonod hin master of hb fear i 
l)ur Hhritt, iiuotli liu, with Jrond I mind, when doth a erosa 

ii|)|Hiar, 
'I'lifii Mrvn thy*«ir, tlto giant s^d, that Christ to sarre VU 

M«k. 
|i'ui' hitii, he Hiked a hermit, who adviaed him to b« me«k, 
f\<f whloli, by Atilli, and work of alms, would, sought for, 

Christ be found t 
And bow and wbem to {irni.-tiio those be gave directionn 

Then ha wbo ecornad hie Mtvioa kle to greatest pot«ntl^ 
Even at a nommnn ferry now to cury all awaits. 
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Thus doing long, hb with a child he over once did wade, 
Under his load midway he faints, from sinking bavdly staid ; 
Admiring how, and asking, he was answered of the child, 
As on his shoulders Christ he bore, By being humbly mild. 
So through humility his soul to Christ was reconciled. 
And from his carriage Christo-fer henceforth himself was 
styled. 

Flowers figure largely in alt the religious 
" funccionea " which are celebrated duriDg the 
season of summer, commencing with that called 
the Elevation of the Holy Cross on the 3rd of May, 
when every one of the numerous crosses that are 
attached to the dwellings, or planted by the way- 
side, is adorned with garlands of freshly gathered 
Llossoms. These are allowed to remain on the 
several crosses until they drop off with decay. In 
the flower-abounding valley of Orotava, the churches 
are particularly distinguished by the profusion of 
their floral adornments during this season. The 
stone columns that divide the aisles are ofleu 
wreathed with the most beautiful and tasteful gar- 
lands of blossoms and leaves arranged spirally about 
them, the backs of all the benches and seats through- 
out the entire extent of the edifice being ornamented 
in s similar way. Sometimes the central nave is 
covered with an ingeniously wrought carpet, composed 
entirely of the petals of flowers, which are variously 
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arranged as diagrams or figures. Great quantities 
of the flowers having lieen procured, their leaves 
are cut into smaU pieces, which are strewed in 
various combinations, according to the colours re- 
quired in executing the design that has been pre- 
viouRly traced. For the few hours that such 
pi-rishuljle materiuis can be expected to endure, 
tliese floral pictures produce a very rich and pleas- 
ing effect. They are produced at the expense of 
much voluntary and gi-atuitous labour, for in conse- 
quence of the early fading of the leaves, they most 
bo collected, and the work begun and completed, in 
the short space between the morning and afternoon 
ofthu day on which the flowers are required. 

Lugiina i.? a place of historical interest in the 
chronicles of the island. Here the valiant Guanche 
king, Benconio, met with his first defeat in resisting 
the invainion of the Spaniards. Here Slnguaro, 
Munci-y of Anaga, was taken after a hot pursuit 
and decapitated. Its situation, too, is very inter- 
wtlng, being one of extreme loveliness, so that, even 
in \i» present condition, shorn as it is of all its for- 
mer glories, it is well worthy of being visited by 
the traveller, csiwcially as it is at so short a distance 
from Santa Crux, where strangers usually land. 
The invalid even might be tempted to travel the 
tbort league that aeparaies Laguna from the Mp- 
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ital. In the charming scenery that surrounds it, 
enjoying its pure air and its transparent atmosphere, 
he might reasonably hope to acquire a new spirit 
of enjoyment in renovated health and strength. It 
ia out of the beaten path, however, and the majority 
of ordinary English travellei-s are not explorers, 
rather choosing faithfully to tread the oft-beaten 
path of those that have gone before them. By pursu- 
ing such a system, they often miss the most beautiful 
scenery of the countries in which they travel. In 
the present case, they bring their excursions to an 
end just where that remarkable and beautiful 
mingling of wooded groves and wild volcanic hills, by 
which I had been previously so much struck, com- 
mences. 

Bat the stranger is generally absorbed by one 
great object in Teneriffe. Before it, all others, 
however interesting, are neglected, and after he 
has satisfied his curiosity regarding the principal 
Hon, he feels that the others are too insignificant 
to be thought of. Satisfied with nothing until 
he has seen the Peak, after his curiosity is gratified, 
be disregards everything else. Many, too, are con- 
tented with a very unsatisfactory view of it. Des- 
crying from the windows of their inn so much of the 
precipitous mass as can be seen between the two 
opposite houses, or glimmering above the flower- 
oS 
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pots, the great object of their joonieT Mtber has 
been attuned, and they have DOthing more to see. 
If one of these easilj-satisfied traTeilers is an 
Englishman, ss in alt probalHlity he is, he exclaims, 
" I have seen the Peak ! " and on the slrength of 
this p«tifyiDg aflsnraztee, immediately orders dinner, 
vith tte Tieir of taking his departure. Having 
finished ttus all-important meal, he looks out fur the 
Spomsh giris belonging to the house, with whom be 
enters into a meny oniTeT^ation, (he only intel- 
ligible part of whidi, as they speak only Spanish, 
and be only EngUsb, is the langhter with wtuch it 
is acoompanied. However, the attendant girls are at 
all erents good managers, and most of them bare a 
Tcry wakefhl eye to thdr own interest ; they arc 
generally able to gull such s specimen of the great 
John Bull brotherhood of a few extra reals. Our 
simple and ingenuous countryman then wends his 
way back to the steamer, earning with him the 
agreeable conrictioD that lie has sc«n the Peak, and 
alas ! most likely carrring with him other memo- 
rials of his visit to the Island of TeneriSe, in the 
shape of certain entomological products. The Seas 
of Laguna* are said to be so fiunous for their sixe, 

•TW oddntol Dr. WakMt (Tater ria^r), «ha nwled for 
note time in a Titb OM tk« l^gwM rMd. vroW u «b on iIm 
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Strength, and activity, that they are regarded with 
universal interest, and incidents relating to them 
are introdnced even into the love-songs of the 
conntry, accompanied, in lieu of castanets, with ex- 
pressive snappings of the fingers. Such a verse, 
for instance, as the following, is popular among the 
lower classes, and is intended to give a zest to the 
monotony of love-making : — 

*' Last night 1 paased your winilow, 

And I saw jou catdiiiig fleaa, 
Surely you might have iiaid lo me, 

' Come and catch acme, ii you please.' " 

But our poor matter-of-fact John Bull will have 
none of those literary associations to comfort him 
when he begins to suflFer from the attacks of the 
torments that he carries with him. 

The people of the ishind have no national music, 
nor have they any predilection for a particular in- 
strument of any kiad. A tambourine, rude 
pipes made of caue, and a guitar, form their 
principal resource on the occasion of festivals, 
or other joyona occasions. There are, however, 
many amusements peculiar to the island, of 
which the Pandorga is one of the most novel. 
It consists of an illuminated procession, by 
night, tlirough the principal streets of the town in 
whi^h it takes place. When it is well done, as it 
sometimes is, by two huudred or more persons, and 
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tlio iiccasion is favoured by a bright and moonless 
■ky, it fornifl a very brilliiint and animated sigbt. 
Tbo proct'Hiiion is composed of as many indi- 
vldintli an uro inclined to take part in it, 
all uniformly dressed in wbite trowsers and 
dliirtti, tbti latter, contrary to tbeir tuaat 
piiNltlon, lianging outside the other habiliments. 
'I'liii grofttcr nnmber carry wbite paper lan- 
tiTriH, with li^htoil ciuidlcs, on tbeir beads, and 
iitliiobiiig tboniselvcs at equal distances to long 
Mpi'ii, form two lines, which marching, one on 
nimh niilc of llio street, preserve the space in the 
oontru IVt'o from the intrusion of the spectators. 
Tim widdln Hpuec, in the meantime, is occupied by 
tlioNK will), iti similar white dresses, bear immense 
llMuruH, nnidv of white paper over a fi-amework of 
mmv rcproKcntlng grim giants as high as the 
lu'liMilopH, Ik'sides these, there are figures, equally 
tnr|{<<t t*f >dl other ininginabie kinds of objects in 
niilnrc, — min, moon, and stars, camels, donkeys, 
mwM, and ducks, in short, a whole Noah's 
nrk turned out, all lighted from the interior, 
nnd nil marching at a wonderfully quick 
rato down th« utrect, each one carried by 
th« number of persons proportioned to the 
niagnltudo nnd weight of the burden. A hole 
111 the bnck of the figure admits the entrance of the 
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bearer, and in the case of the figures repre- 
senting animals, a white stuffed leg, hanging 
down on each side from the waist, allows him to 
use his own in performing the sundry caprioles 
and carvettings he may think most suitable to 
the nature of his charger, when it is once 
lighted up, so that the crowd may be wit- 
nesses of his agility. Tie also carries a lantern 
helmet, or cap, on his head, and in his band a long 
wand, that serves him for a lance, whenever a 
grand joust between the equestrian or asinine 
party takes place, at some spot where the pro- 
cession halts for the purpose, or for the performance 
of a cotillon, for a band of music always accom- 
panies it in its progress through the several streets. 
Accidents sometimes will happen on these occa- 
sions, notwithstanding all the care that is taken to 
guard against them, the articles which are used being 
80 liable to take fire. If the illuminating materials 
within sbouldnot be securely fixed, or steadily carried, 
or if they should be accidentally displaced in some 
rude shock of arms, an unexpected flare-up will 
in all probability be the consequence. One of the 
bodies of the solar system, slowly pursuing its 
measured path, may thus be transformed into a 
blazing comet, cither to be attracted into another 
sphere or to be extingaiahed altogether. But 
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the illuminated materials are of so sligbt a 
luiturc tliiit when such an unfortunate eontreteir^ 
does happen, the rising conflagration is in general 
very speedily extinguished, the only inconvenience 
arising from it being the exhibition of the extra- 
ordinary anatoniicid configuration of what Is meant 
to pass for a horse, or the revelation of the internal 
constitution of the sun and moon, or the chemistry 
of the stars. 

Oa some occasions this peculiar procession 
presents a very remarkable and romantic ap- 
pearance. As tlie general surface of the country 
U prvoipitous, the streets of many of the towns 
have rapid declivities and ascents, in passing along 
which the ever-moving lights of the Pandorga have 
a very striking appearance, much more so than 
tln-y would have if constantly seen only from the 
same level. It is one great advantage of tbiB 
spectHclo that tlio quiet and orderly demeanoar of 
the crowd allows the sight to be enjoyed without 
alann for the security of one's person or pockets. 

The labouring-classes of the population, however, 
enjoy but a limited variety of amusements. Of 
athletic sports the men practise none but those of 
pitching the crowbar and wrestling, eierdses fijr 
which they are very famous. Although their 
manner of conducting these sports might surprise 
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and puzzle a Comishman, he would most probably 
find them tougli customers to deal with. There is 
great rivalry, in these trials of strength and skill, 
between the several islands, as well as between the 
several districts, and a festival rarely takes place 
without a good-natured contest between the 
different parties. 

Cock-fighting is another amusement in which 
the inhabitants of the Canary Islands are fond of 
indulging, and in which large sums of money are 
frequently won and lost. To gambling of all kinds 
they are passionately addicted. Wherever half a score 
of them are congregated, a greasy pack of curds is 
sure to be produced by some one of the company, 
and the game of monk', which is the most popular 
here, is played by all with the greatest animation. 

Like the inhabitants of the mother country, they 
are very fond of the guitar, but they have never 
learned to play it tolerably. Singing is also a 
favourite exercise, but their vocal efforts are 
generally much worse, if possible, even than their 
attempts to bring music out of the above instru- 
ment. When these amusements are accompanied 
hy a dance In a neighbour's house, it is then that 
they come forward with all their enthusiasm and 
activity. In the execution of their Terpsichorean 
feats, the principal performers will often kick off 
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their shoes, and dance on their bare feet, for 
Stockings are not a common commodity among this 
class in the Canary Islands. Among the dances to 
which they are addicted are the Spanish fandango 
and the seguedilla, both, however, being executed 
by them in a very degenerate style. The *^ folia," 
which they are believed to have borrowed from the 
Guanches, is their usual dance. In the execution 
of it, it is accompanied by the voices of the couple 
who are engaged in it at the time, and who con- 
tinue to sing or dance until one of them is tired 
out, and resigns his or her place to another. 
They often improvise the verses they sing to the 
twanging of the guitar-player, meanwhile marking 
the time by snapping their fingers in lieu of 
castanets. 

All the amusements of the people are carried on 
in the most orderly, decorous, and cordial spirit, 
without quarrels or disturbance. This favourable 
feature in their character is, no doubt^ owing 
chiefly to their abstemious and sober habits, for it 
b a most unusual thing to witness a single instance 
of intoxication among them. They have one 
peculiar custom, however, to which women as well as 
men are addicted, but it never leads to the slightest 
extra-indulgence in the pernicious habit of dram- 
drinking. Every one takes a small glass of the 
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ooantrf brandy the first thing in the morning, 
" pars esp&ntar el <Iiabolo," to trighteu away the 
evil one, alleging, as an excuse for this moderate 
indulgence, the bad effects fvhich the morning 
cold and the rarefied mountain air at or before 
daydavn would produce on their stomachs 
nnfortjfied by such a preservative. Their toil 
generally commences at tins early period of the 
day, and for the remainder of the twenty-four 
hoars they rarely touch anything else Imt water. 
Ercry country, however, has its pecuUur vices ; 
and if in this almost tropical climate intoxication ia 
not one of them, there is a laxity in their morals 
uid a carelessness in their conduct, that will bear 
anything but a favourable comparison even with 
those other fair lands tbnt ure most famed for vices 
of this kind. 

In illustration of the manners and morals of the 
people, a tragic story, which, of course, is also very 
popular, is told in the old city of Liiguna. The 
heroine of it was a young lady of great beauty, 
who appears to have sought a refuge there about 
the middle of the last century. A young gentle- 
man, a native of Orotava, belonging to a good 
family, but brought up to no profession, txi-ept 
one that is widely popular, but not very creditable, 
that, namely, of living in idleness and making as 
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good an Rppearance as possible on the slender 
means his friends could spare him, fell deeply and 
seriously in love with a young lady of equally good 
station, thougli of wealth superior to his own. 
The lady appears to have heen as imprudent as 
her lover, and returned his affection with an 
ardour in no way inferior to his. The relations of 
the lore-sick damsel, becoming aware of the cir- 
ouDStance, made such inquiries as they deemed 
moessary into the position and prospects of the 
youth. Being satisfied that they were not such as 
would enable him to support a wife in a manner at 
all equal to that in which she had been brought up, 
tlioy resolved to insist on the breaking off of 
a connection that could not benefit her. Although 
an apparent obedience was rendered to the 
injunctions of those under whose mfluence she was, 
the lovers still managed to obtain many a stolen 
interview, which unfortunately ended in her fall 
from virtue. 

In course of time the consequences of this 
guilty passion could no longer be concealed. The 
lover tiod not the courage to face his loved (me's 
family when the discovery should be made, and de- 
termined to leave the island clandestinely. Taking 
leave, thi-refore, of no one but her whom he con- 
sidered his alfianced bride, and to whom he made 
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the most solemn promises that be would return and 
marry her as soon as fortune crowned with success 
his exertions in some foreign land, he suddenly 
disappeared from the island. His mysterious and 
BDaccountable departure naturally became the 
subject of a great deal of comment; but as no 
authoritative explanation of his conduct could be 
obtained, the subject had the usual fate of all nine 
days' wonders ; it dropped into silence, the young 
maa passed away from the memory of most, and 
no one spoke any more about him. 

But far different was the fate of the young lady. 
Left alone to meet the jeers and disgrace of society, 
to behold the shame and affliction of her friends on 
her account, the time that was to reveal all at last 
arrived, and brought down upon her the utmost in- 
dignation of her justly offended family. Their 
anger was so great that their breasts were closed 
to the promptings of pity and compassion, and, as 
if they could wipe away the stain cast upon their 
honour by her misconduct, by adding the guilt of 
heartlessness on their own part, they mercilessly 
cast her forth upon the cold world. The utmost 
assistance they could be induced to render her was 
)o furnishing her with means to hide her disgrace 
and shame under a tictitious name at Lsgima. 
That done, they totally and for ever abandoned her. 
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Passing ioto retirement, her conduct iras dis- 
tinguished by the greatest {iroprietr, and had it 
Dot been for the one nnhappj fall from lirtue, she 
might have proved in every respect an honour to 
hsT sex. Her habits were industrious and regular, 
and she was able to provide a modest sub^stence 
fca* herself and her in&nt. But one painfu] thought 
still rankled in her mind. She was in entire igno- 
rance of the fate of her lover, of whom she had 
received no certain tnteltigenoe sinc« his departure. 
Uany and painfiil were her reflections on bis 
account. Could it be that he had forgotten her, 
that bis vows had all been disregarded, and that he 
was faithless to her who had suffered so much for 
his sake? She knew not; suspense was greater 
agony even than the most fatal knowledge ; but 
still jears passed on, with their alternations of 
hope, doubtr fear, despair, and still no word, no 
sign to relieve the agony of her suspense. No 
human being coidd long sustain the torture of her 
ever-gnawing anxiety. She gradually sunk nearer 
and nearer to the grave, hoping and fearing to the 
last, and when her broken heart had ceased to 
beat, she led her child an orphan exposed to all 
tho temptations and trials of a world in which she 
herself had known little but misery and shame. 

Very different had been the lot of her lover. He 
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had foan d his way to Caraccas, and applying him- 
self with resolution to the task on which be had 
determined, he obtained a commercial situation, 
was regular, diligent, and careful in the discharge of 
his duties, secured the confidence of hia employers, 
gradually rose in the world, until, at the end of 
some sixteen or seventeen years, he found him- 
self possessed of sufficient wealth to realize his 
never-forgotten intention of returning to Teneriffe 
and claiming her whom he still desired to make bis 
wife. He also had his doubts and fears. Was it 
probable that one so beautiful, no attractive, would 
be still unmarried? She must have had many de- 
sirable offers, and was it likely that, with only the 
most uncertain hope of ever again seeing him, she 
would continue to reject proposals the realization 
of which might reinstate her in society, and place 
her in an enviable position in life. However, these 
were but the distempered doubts of his mind. His 
duty was to fulfil his promise, and to learn from 
herself whether her old feelings towards him still 
animated her breast, and in that case to make her 
his wife. He therefore left Venezuela, in which 
town he had established himself, and in one of the 
vessels that annually undertake the voyage from it 
to the Canary Islands, he embarked for the land 
of his birth and the scene of hii early days. He 
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carried along with him the handsome competence 
which he had acquired hy his diligence in business, 
and his ardent desire now was that he might find 
her whom he had so deeply injured, and whose 
memory was yet cherished with the fondest affection, 
still willing to share with him the happier lot that 
he was now able to offer her. But who can foresee 
the events that may happen to baffle all our best 
conceived schemes? How little could he, at a time 
when all his hopes and fears centred about a single 
beloved object, imagine the destiny that awaited 
him — one that — but wc must not anticipate events. 
The voyage, for a considerable part of the way, 
was as speedy and as prosperous almost as the im- 
patient wishes of his eager heart could desire. But 
before the vessel reached her destined haven, an 
unfortunate change took place. The sky became 
overcast ! The wind increased in vehemence, and 
the storm broke forth. The ship was driven about 
at the mercy of the winds and waves, and as the 
violence of the tempest seemed rather to increase 
than to abate, all the passengers felt that they were 
in a position of imminent peril. Their chance of 
safety was not increased by the conduct of the 
Spanish sailors on an occasion of such danger. 
True to their superstitious character, and according 
to their invariable practice, instead of endeavouring 
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to (Urect the vessel, they betook themselves to 
their devotions — their usual resource when action is 
required. They invoked the assistance of the 
saints, they prayed for the protection uf Mary, each 
individual offering such a bribe as he considered 
likely to influence the saint whom he specially 
invoked. One promised to have a number of 
masses said in such and such a chapel ; another 
vowed to present a dozen candles at a certain altar; 
some expressed their intention of walking barefoot 
to the shrine of the Virgen de la Candelaria ; others, 
according to the extent of their means or the great- 
ness of their fears, would present votive offerings 
of greater or less value to the saint who would 
deliver them from their present extremity. 

The hero of our story, who, it appears, was 
never very courageous, was in as great a fright as 
any of the sailors. Remembering the transgres- 
Mon of h>8 youthful days, he was tortured by 
remorse for the past,, as well as by tlie fears of an 
impending danger, and in the agitation and distress 
of the moment, he made, what appears, in the cir- 
comstances in which be was placed, a very strange 
vow (but so the story runs) that if permitted to 
reach his native land in safety, he would marry any 
orphan girl that might be recuinmended to him as 
of spotless fame and good character. He also 
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vowed that no euquiry should be mode before mar- 
riiige as to her parentage, so that, however plebeian 
her birth might be, no remains of the pride in 
whicli he had once indulged on account of his own 
more illustrious descent should be suffered to offer 
any opposition to the immediate fiilfilment of his 

TOW. 

The stnrm abated. The sailors believed that the 
saints had heard and answered their prayers. The 
rutuming exile was satisfied that heaven had 
accepted the vow he had just registered in hia own 
breast. At any rate, the vessel made the remainder 
of her voyage in safety, having arrived in due time 
at Santa Cruz. The crew and passengers, their 
goods and chattels being deposited in security on 
dry land, gradually paid off the debt they had con- 
tracted with the heavenly agents who had delivwed 
them in tiieir fstremity. Don Juan, among the 
rest, sought for the information necessary to enable 
him to perform his promise, and soon became 
acquainted with the fact that there was an orphan 
in Laguna, whose character was without a stain, 
and whose conduct was most exemplarv, that she 
mmntained by her industry in needlework, not only 
herself, but also an old woman who had charitably 
watched over her for some years in her infancy. 
This favourable intelligence being fully confirmed 
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by the parish priest, who spoke in the most lauda- 
tory terms of the young girl, the gentleman soon 
found means of introducing himself to her, and ere 
long was on terms of intimate acquaintance with 
her. The girl he found to be really of a superior 
character ; her manner was gentle, and there was 
an indescribable charm about her expressive coun- 
tenance that completely captivated his heart. 
After a very short acquaintance, he offered to make 
her his bride. The poor young girl, whose heart 
was entirely disengaged, who had never anticipated 
such a joyful change of circumstances, and to whom 
Uie offer presented the pros[)cct of a rich and 
happy future, was easily persuaded, and expressed 
her willingness to become his wife. 

The pair were duly married, rtud lived very hap- 
pily together for a considerable number of years. 
Don Juan, whose wealth hud increased, and who 
was in prosperous circumstances, purchased landed 
property in the valley of Orotava, where he dwelt 
with his young wife in the greatest felicity. After 
three daughters had been bom to them, he deter- 
mined, for the first time, to divulge to his wife the 
circam8tBnce.s that had so strangely led to his 
acquaintance and maniagc with her. This, of 
course, required him to make allusion to the events 
of his early life, and to reveal the rank to which he 
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" AhtSy' she said, in reply, " I neTcr knew my 
bther's name ; I befiere I was the child of shame ; 
a»d mj mother, vbo bed Ured aad died under an 
•■■■■edaMM^ if^MtLiDy laBared me, under injuiic- 
tmn tt A* striotnt secresy, that her real name was 

DodUi _ of the TiDa of OroUva. Her seducer, 

she told me, had qoitted the island before my birth, 
under the most sacred proouse that if heaven pros- 
pered his endeaTDors to improTe his condition, he 
would return to Teoerifie, and make my mother 
his wife. He nerer did return ; my mother died, 
ignorant of his fate ; and in all probability be also 
is now dead." 

The poor young wife had not ohserred the awflU 
expression of horror that deepened on her htt»- 
band's iace during the latter part of this rere- 
Ution. Her bewi was bent down with 
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while thinking of her mother; and the first in- 
timation she had of the awful agitation of her 
hushand was, when, at her last words, he started 
to bis feet, exclaiming in a voice of inexpressible 
agony:— 

" Would 1 were indeed dead ! — a tliousand 
times dead ! Oh, God ! what awful crime is this 
I have committed ! " 

What an awful communication to be compelled 
to make to her who had no suspicion of the fearful 
crime she had unconsciously committed. And yet, 
bow could it be avoided ? He could no longer 
live even in the same house with one who was 
possessed of all the documents necessary to prove 
that she was the daughter of him with whom she 
bad been so long living as a wife. 

Let us draw a veil over the awful disclosure, 
over the agony with which it was received and 
made, over the remorse and shame which ever 
hung like a canopy of wrath over the beads of 
these two blasted liuman beings. The dreadful 
circumstances of this unhappy affair were concealed 
from the world, but as an immediate separation 
was the unavoidable result of the revelation that 
had been made, the evil tongues of all the gos- 
sips and lovers of scandal in the place were set 
■od many ingenious and contradictory 
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theories formed in order to account for an occur- 
rence HO unexpected. 

The wife, and the three poor children that were 
the fruit of this unfortunate union, took the veil in 
a lainncry nt Gurachico. The miserable busl>and 
ftiul father also retired from the world, taking the 
vows that dedicated him to a religious life in one of 
tliu convents at the Villa. As some evidence of 
the repentance with which, on account of his awful 
though involuntary crime, he was bowed down, and 
with the hope of expiating it by his devotion to 
hid religious dutiox and his entire renunciation of 
the treasures of this world, he bestowed all hia 
wealth on tlie coiivent in which he had taken 
refuge, making an unreserved conveyance of his 
entire estates to the brotherhood of which he was 
now the most unworthy member. 

Tlie liiat surviving member of this wretched 
family died, in the year 1813, in a monastery at 
(iaraehico. 

The visitor who passes through the city of 
I^guna should pay a visit to the beautiful wi>od of 
Las Mercedes. There is hero a small hermitage, 
or chapel, the private property of a gentleman 
living in Laguna, in which, previous to the "Cor- 
redu de los Novios" a festival service is performed 
ri'gularly every year. On this occasion all tfae 
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cotmtry people assemble from differeut parts of the 
island. As on all similar occasions, they are dressed 
in their finest garments, the more youthfid always 
choosing to appear in the gayest and brightest colours 
that can be selected. No festivals or holidays in any 
country can surpass those of this remote island in 
the display of parti-coloured garments, the patterns 
of which are almost as numerous as their owners. 

On the day of tlie festival service, the camels 
may be seen, with slow and stately tread, making 
their way towards the hermitage. This useful 
animal, which, in Arabia, has been well named the 
" Ship of the Desert," patiently and easily carries 
a merry group of three individuals on his sharp- 
boned back. First, there is one man sitting on the 
hump, whose duty and pleasure it is to enliven the 
little party by the strains of music, playing national 
airs on the guitar as the camel stalks leisurely along 
towards the hermitage. On either side of him, this 
fortunate and happy fellow has a merry, bright-eyed 
girl, who is comfortably seated on n pillow of fine lace. 
They listen to the music, tln.y talk, they laugh, 
as they slowly advance to their journey's end. Al- 
together they are as happy a trio as you will find any 
where iu the island or out of it. The Sultan, whose 
story Sur Walter Scott has so humorously verified, 
who could be cored of the melanrholy disease that 
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afflicted him only by wearing the shirt of a perfectly 
happy man, might have found among these groups 
some who, for the day at any rate, were in the 
condition required. Nor would he have incurred 
the danger of finding any in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of poor Paddy, who, although without a care 
on his mind, was also without a shirt to his back. 

The Correda de los Novios consists of three or 
more large carts, rigged out like sailing-vessels, gaudy 
coloured handkerchiefe being suspended as flags 
from their masts. Each Correda is manned by a crew 
of half a dozen sailors, represented by the agricul- 
tural labourers of the neighbouring district. Each 
wears a hat adorned with streamers of bright 
ribbons, the appearance of which indicates rather the 
brigand than the sailor. One or two may probably 
carry a musket on their shoulders. The yoke of 
oxen by which the Correda is drawn being attached, 
wind and weather permitting, a short race follows. 
This is rather a dangerous amusement, however, 
and I have seen persons on the eve of being 
crushed to death as these rival ships dashed on to 
the goal. 

Passing through the wood that lies just at the 
back of the chapel, and ascending to one of the 
highest crests of the mountain-range that here in- 
tersects the island, two scenes of very opposite 
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character are disclosed. On one side the view is 
80 lovely as to be almost encbanting; on the other 
80 terrific as to fill one with awe. The great vol- 
canic oatlines of the Island are seen lising, one 
above another, until the very climax of the magni- 
ficent spectacle, of which they form so important a 
part, is reached in the Peak, which towers, in gi- 
gantic magnificence, high over all. The islands of 
Grand Canary and La Falma are seen in the dis- 
tance, floating as it were on an ocean of rolling 
clouds, while, close at himd, the elegant spires and 
the white houses of Laguua sparkle in the stm. 

You do not require to move from the spot on 
which you are standing to behold the terrific ravine 
that yawns on the other side. The impression 
which it produced on me was one of great awe. It 
Kerned to me as if all that is most awful in such 
scenes had been concentrated into this one fright- 
ful chasm, the desolate appearance of which, after 
one has looked down into the yawning abyss, can 
never afterwards be forgotten. 

There are many scenes in this remote island, 
with the richness of its almost tropical vegetation, 
and the appalling evidences of the comparatively 
recent agency of fire, the efiect of which it would 
be impossible to describe to ttiose unacquainted 
with Bach coantrieB. All that I hare attempted to 
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portray on this route is accessible to most travel- 
lers. To persons, however, of artistic tastes, or 
devoted to scientific pursuits, with health and time 
at their command, there are many other scenes of 
indescribable grandeur and interest. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Tlie Potk of TeneriBb — Reaaoiu for Aaceiiiling [t — Tliti EoKluib 
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Qnik«ir — Jounul of an Ascent — Prcpsntioni — £1 Pluo del 
Domftjito — The Monte — Mont« Viriic — Wooden f'rrMf 
Tb« Bi-taxaar— Volcanic Soil— Wihl Oo&l»— EstvnoiA do U 
Ciem — Laa Onnmilas— Ciuncho Tabouw—An UaaxpaaUd 
Accident — Eetanclu etc Im^ iDglinefl — Oiir Bating Pko« (or 
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— l-aKambleta— CdlclncaofUieWind- Sun-riw— Vl«w from 
the Siunmit—Diinculty of Planting uur FU«-it*ir-Th« 
Caldron — KihaUtiuua uf Sulphur— The Dcacvnt — Tha Cuuva 
del Yelo, ur ice C«to — Vigow of Our Guido*— Tlio Vicious 
Mule— Rotnm to Port Omtava. 



Mant, and extremely diverse, ore tlie motives thut 
have induced a great portion of tlic hundreds wlio 
have ascended the I'eitk of Teneriffe, to utidurtuke 
the toilaome journey ; for, althuugh many men 
illuBtriuus in every branch of science have devoted 
to it long and earnest researches, with advantage 
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to gencrnt knowledge, we also find that ODe has 
performed it with the sole object of verifying the 
existence on its skirts of the white violet discover- 
ed by Monsieur liroussonet. 

An English nobleman arrived at Port Orotava 
in his jncht one afternoon, procured mules and 
guides the same evening, stiirted for the Peak 
during the night, and, descending at noon of the 
following day, sailed at once for home ; merely that 
he might say at his county bull, which was to be 
hold twelve days after, that he had performed the 
ascent, and was fortunately able to fulfil his inten- 
tion. An intelli};ent and pious clergyman, not 
many years since, went with no other view than that 
of olTenng up from its snmmit his adoration to the 
Supreme, closing his senses to the external proo& 
of Hia wisdom and power; a puerile advance (it 
appeared to us) on the old custom of worshipping 
in high places ! — ai« though he imagined that an 
elevation of a couple of miles brought him nearer, 
or could render his orisons more acceptable, to that 
Almighty Being to whom space and time are as 
nothing, and whose greatness is as discernible in 
the pebble upon the sea-shore as in the Peak of 
Teneriffc, in the creation of the mosquito that now 
buzzes about us as in that of Behemoth. Another 
traveller has gone merely to verify an isolated 
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geological fact that has been doubted ; and probably 
might have been puzzled by the scheme of yet 
another (an Irisli quaker he was) who proposed 
to divert himself by conveying to the summit a 
sackful of sea-shells, to give, as he said, the learned 
who might follow him, "a nut to crack" whenever 
they might light upon the cunning strata he meant 
to form of them among the lava and sulphur of 
the crater. 

None of these, or similar vagaries, however, 
actuated the party whose journey we are about to 
describe, for, in fact, it would be difficult to collect 
other five individuals less prompted by enthusiasm 
of any sort, or more generally unacquainted with 
such sciences as might be gratified by the journey ; 
their sole impulse, in short, was curiosity ; a desire 
to see and notice all that was to be seen, with 
minds well disposed to appreciate every object 
worthy of admiration, and to extract information 
or amusement fi-om all. Therefore, eschewing the 
practice of those travellers who, to save themselves 
the discomfort of a few additional hours of sunshine, 
leave the coast by night and return the succeeding 
afternoon, tbey resolved on performing their trip 
leisurely, and, giving the scenery fair play by day- 
light, to draw all the enjoyment possible from the 
incidents that might arise. It will, perhaps, he 
most convenient to relate their progress in the 
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words of one of the partji whose jonrnal says as 
follows : — 

Our party, consisting of four Englishmen and one 
American, left Port Orotava at six o'clock on the 
morning of a day in August, the eve of full moon, 
the light of which is considered a yaluable auxiliary 
to the pedestrian part of the journey we had before 
us. The preparations we had made for it, though 
not very extensive, were quite equal to all we ex- 
pected to require, being composed of two days' 
provbion for man and beast; an over-coat and 
blanket for each of os; thermometer, compass, 
fowling-piece, and some tools, a small box, divided 
into compartments, for holding such specimens 
of sulphur or other curiosities as we might collect, 
to which I added a little portmanteau well filled 
with cotton for the same purpose, and fitted with 
straps to carry it on my own back. These neces- 
saries loaded two sumpter mules ; but on reaching 
the Villa of Orotava at about three miles distance, 
we had to hire another to carry the kegs of water 
necessary for our consumption. On turning our 
backs therefore on the town, our caravan con- 
sisted of our own party, two guides, and eight 
muleteers, with five saddle and three sumpter beasts ; 
and I may as well note here that the terms 
agreed on with our attendants were four dollars 
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a piece to the guides, and three and three quarter 
dollars to each Arriero (or muleteer) with his beast. 
After traversing a pathway, first through vine- 
yards loaded with ripe fruit, and then over stubble 
fields of some extent, we entered the grove of large 
and ancient chestnut trees that backs the Villa of 
Orotava, and were delighted, not only with the 
pleasant shade they afforded us, hut with the verdure 
between their trunks, where at every step we crushed 
peppermint, wild thyme, and numerous other aro- 
matic plants, besides the luxuriance of the imder- 
wood of ferns, heaths, cystus (in bloom) and many 
others whose names I am unacquainted with, or 
could not stop to recognize. Travelling in an up- 
ward and westerly direction for a couple of miles, 
we reached a solitary house on the brink of a ravine, 
at a spot called el Pino del Dornajito, at an eleva- 
tion of 3411 feet above the sea ; but the magnifi- 
cent old pine-tree from which it takes its name no 
longer exists. We descended to a spring in the 
ravine just under the roadside, the water from 
which ia received in two small wooden troughs, 
flanked by a cross of formidable size ; and afler bnv- 
ing drank at the uppermost trough, and watered our 
beasts at the lower one, we continued our route, 
though not without regretting that, in the hurry of 
packing our equipage, we bad accidentally lefl our 
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Hqs &r, a nice shadowy day had rendereid our 
ride very agreeable, and jost at noon we reached 
the end of the Monte, where a broad stony glen 
terminates it. ^Mlilst agfun allowing our beasts to 
drink at some little puddles of water, and refresh- 
iiig ourselves with a draught of porter, we were 
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suddeiJy enveloped in the clouds that had gathered 
around ns. This, to persons unaccustomed to it, 
has a most uncomfortable appearance ; a fine, driz- 
zling, chilly mist whirling rapidly in every conceiv- 
able direction at the same moment, and causing 
BUcb a confusion of objects as effectually prevents 
anything being seen at beyond a very few paces 
distance, and shutting out all but the road we were 
treading; which, when we resumed our journey, lay 
through the Monte Verde, and became at every 
step more and more difficult to traverse. Large 
masses of rock, of a structure apparently almost as 
compact as granite, encumbered the path, inter- 
mingled with others of smaller size tbat bore evi- 
dent signs of their volcanic origin. Tlie road was 
skirted with shnibs, stunted trees, and underwood 
of many different sorts in such proliision as, from a 
distance, to hide the fossils that cover it, and from 
this circumstance this region takes its name of 
Monte Verde. On it, we passed by several wooden 
crosses placed ou rocks, to mark the spots where 
unfortunate wayfarers from the south aide of the 
island have, at different periods, perished in the 
snow that in severe winters thickly covers this part 
of it. 

The next change of aspect was, when emerging 
from the Monte Verde, we came upon a cuuipurstive 
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plain of sandy appearatice, called the " Retamar," 
from the abundance of Ketamas that grow on ita 
arid soil. This plant, called by Linnseus '* Spai^ 
tium 8upranutiain,"by Lamarck, "Cytisus fragrans," 
and by DecandoUe, " CytJsus nuhi genuus," is a 
shrah that grows eight or ten feet high ; and, from 
the middle of June till August, is almost corered 
with a profusion of white blossoms of a most power- 
ftil, but rather cloying, sweet scent, the perfume of 
which is perfectly distinguishable at two, or even 
more leagues out at sea, when the land-wind comes 
off from the mountains during the summer oigbta, 
although the inequalities of the country render it 
imperceptible on the lower parts of the land. There 
are several of these " Retamares" in different direc- 
tions on the crest of the island ; and small clumps, 
or single specimens of t)ie plant, are scattered to 
the very foot of the Peak. To them the bee-masters 
annually send their swarms in the rude hives they 
use, made of a hollowed cone of palm-tree about 
three feet high, under charge of men, who, for a 
trifling remuneration, gain their livelihood by watch- 
ing them in these solitary regions. The busy in- 
mates of the many hundred hives that are assembled, 
gather a rich and easy harvest from the Retama 
blossoms, which impart a singular fragrance and 
excellence to the honey of Tenerifle. The Retama 
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plant has also the property of burning well and 
brightly while quite gi'een, but shrivels up and be- 
comes unfit for fuel when dry. 

To continue my story : — The clouds now break- 
ing away, disclosed to us the summits of most of 
the mountains (now neariy on a level with us) that 
form the amphitheatre of the valley of Orotava, and 
on some of them we could distinguish large pine- 
trees — remains of the forest which in former times 
extended to the site now occupied by the villa. 
All the lower part of the country was yet shrouded 
in the bank of clouds we had penetrated through. 

The soil here was entirely volcanic, being covered 
with small yellowish-white pumice stones, exceed- 
ingly porous and light, scattered with others of 
larger size and darker colour, but bearing equal 
tokens of the action of fire ; and the sun now began 
to oppress us severely. Slowly jogging along, we 
perceived at some distance a group of some twelve 
or fourteen of the wild— or at least semi-wild — 
goats that in small numbers roam hereabout. Their 
posture was that which a herald would call " regard- 
ant," and our troop fixed equally attentive eyes on 
them, thinking that a fresh-killed one would be no 
mean addition to our larder. Dismounting there- 
fore, and taking the fowling-piece, I left my com- 
panions to attract the gaze of ^e flock as much u 
i2 
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they could, while, by making a long detour under 
cover of inequalities of the ground, I at last got 
within range, and brought down the nice fat kid 1 
had singled out ; but on one of the Arrieros coming 
to carry away the spoil, he pointed out a notch cut 
in one nf the creature's ears, denoting that I had 
made game of the private property of some one or 
other. We therefore complied with the usual cus- 
tom in such cases, of flaying the beast on the spot, 
and leaving the skin with a quarter dollar upon it, 
as value of the kid, carried off the meat without 
any fear of dispute, should we chance to stumble 
upon the lonely goatherd, who might be leagues 
away, looking after some others of his flock. 

The sun was now intensely powerfiJ, and we all 
experienced warnings that, being already two o'clock, 
it was time to think about dinner. Accordingly we 
pushed forward to a mass of slatish-looking rock* ; 
and alighting, eagerly sought a shady spot that 
might receive us all ; but the sun was yet too high 
for US to find the required shelter from his beams, 
and we had to build us a sylvan bower of the mule- 
teers' travcllitig-]K>les with blankets spread over 
them— extremely unpicturesque to look at, but 
marvellously grateful to our parched and jaded 
frames — as, under its protecting shadow, we nestled 
round the viands spread out upon another blanket 
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on the ground. Well did we rest ourselves, and 
heartily did we dine, the Peak tiiU in view of as, 
from apex to base. We were separated trom tho 
fijot of it by nothing but a dreary, sandy desert, 
diver^fied here and there with swellings of incon- 
aiderabte height, aiid bearing uo other vegetadon 
than a few Tetanias. Tho spot wo dined upon, our 
guides said, is called Estancia de Ih Cierra, and the 
plain in front of us, bounded by an amphitheatre of 
rocks of imeqUHl elevation, forms part of " las 
t'anados," that on all sides surround the baae of 
the Penk, and are computed to embrace a circum- 
ference of nearly &tlcen miles, from the centre of 
which, the immense mound rises in stem and barren 
sublimity. 

While our beasts were being re-saddled, and our 
party getting into motion, I manugcd, from the top 
of one of the rocks we had lodged under, to make 
a sketch of the scene before us, at the expense of 
some akin peeled from my hands and nose by the 
fiery glare uf the sun. A short gidlop then brought 
me up with my companions. As we proceeded, the 
sen.se of the loneliness and desolation of this region 
increased ; not a murmur of sound, except from our 
party, wa.1 to be heard ; and the sun, beating as it 
were spitefully upon the earth, seemed, as we went 
on, to reader the tew retania plants scarcer and 
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scarcer^ while the only samples we saw of animal 
life were a couple of swallows and a crow. On 
different parts of the slightly rising plain, we per- 
ceived huge blocks of black and greenish-black stone, 
some of them ten or twelve feet high, and as much 
over, many of them split vertically from top to bot- 
tom, as though from the effects of a fall from a 
prodigious height when ejected by the volcano. 
These, on examination, we found to be masses of 
obsidian, of a highly compact and lustrous kind, in- 
terspersed with little cavities containing earth and 
calcined substances. On breaking off pieces, they 
always present a laminated fracture, terminating in 
sharp edges, and these provided the aboriginal 
Guanches with their only cutting instruments, called 
by them Tabonas. 

Hereabout our nerves were put to a severe trial 
by an accident that, we feared, might prevent the 
completion of our excursion. It was not indeed 
that any sudden chasm yawned in our way, or 
that an unexpected mountain blocked up the 
path, but the far more prosaic fact of a crash 
announcing to us the rupture of the panniers borne 
by one of the sumpter mules, in whidi were 
contained, not only the little creature-comforts, but 
also the necessaries provided for the sustenance 
of our entire party. There the whole lay in most 
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picturesque confusion, clothing a considerublo space 
of the before sterile ground with a teeming harvest 
of bam, and fowls and bread, and piea, mingled 
with the Arrieros' nalt-tish and potatoes, and broken 
crockery and glass-ware, while decollated bottles 
gurgled out their fragrant contents on the thirsty 
ungrateful soil ; and even the delicate quarters of 
fresh-killed kid were cuinpletly encased with a 
coating of sand, dust, and ashes, that, by the 
Tiolence of the fall, had become rather deeply 
inbedded in the meat. 

With many a sigh, mingled witli but few bleeaings 
on the muleteer whose untrustworthy panniers had 
caused the mishap, did we collect the debrii and 
examine the amount of damage done, which fortu- 
nately was not so great as we had at first anti- 
dpated. So, nietiding as woll as we could the 
wooden bottom of the " serou," and gingerly 
restowing the fragments of broken viands with 
those that romiuued entire, and finding that a 
moderate provision of wine, beer, and spirits was 
left unscathed, we recommenced our march, and at 
length reached the foot of the I'enk at a point on its 
Muth-east side, where a large hillock of minute 
white pumico (called by the guidesi the Mouton de 
Xrifo, or heaps of wheat) abuts against it. It wai 
now five o'clock, and as we were ab-eady iu thtt 
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shade, the air began to feel piercingly keen. 
Pausing before we began the ascent to our proposed 
restiug-place for the night, we cast our eyes round 
the vast panorama, hounded by distant rocks of 
most fantastic shapes and of different colours 
(many of them looking to us like limestone), and 
over the tops of those to the southward of us we 
plainly discerned the summits of the bland of 
Grand Canary imbedded in white fleecy clouds. 

And now we breasted our jaded beasts against 
the steep side of the Peak ; ascending by a kind 
of sandy pathway, open on the left liand to a 
course of old lava some depth below, black and 
rugged to the last degree. The nature of the road, 
and its great acclivity, necessitated our making 
very short traverses, zig-zagging upwards for about 
half an hour, wiien to our great content we reached 
a small piece of level surface projecting from the 
side of the Peak, with a few tall and unshapely 
black rocks standing upon it ; and this was the 
Estancia de los Inglescs, or Englishmen's resting- 
placc ; where, at an elevation of 9933 feet, we 
were to bivouac for the night. Gladly did we all 
dismount and stretch our limbs on the earth, 
admiring the novelty and majesty of the scene 
beneath us, where the plain we had toiled acrtws 
'was overshadowed by our gigantic neighboui-, while 
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the encircling mountaina aud more distant eleva- 
tions yet glowed under the departing sunbeams, as 
did also the summits of Grand Canary, resting 
npm a bed of ctouda heaped side by side like 
floeks of wool of the purest whiteness, shutting out 
the view of the sea. 

Onr muleteers, after unloading and securing their 
beasts, had dispersed in search of fuel, and when 
they returned with a sufficiency of Retama to keep 
up fires, night bad closed in, and the fiill moon was 
high above the horizon before all the arrangements 
of our encampment were made. Ere these, how- 
ever, were completed, one of our party was taken 
extremely unwell with faintness, shivering fits, and 
violent pains in his head; we soon covered him 
with blankets and cloaks, and raised a blazmg fire, 
through the warmth of all which, and the adminis- 
tration of a little spirits, he was partially relieved. 

For a long time we reclined in the moonshine, 
gazing with delight on the prospect, and chatting 
over the incidents of the day ; but the hour for 
thinking of our supper came round. Our two 
watch-fires were blazing in rear of the upright 
rocks, and a rude wall of stones, piled one on 
another by the Arrieros, confined their beasts to a 
space separated from our supper room and dormi- 
tory. Before the cloth was spread on the ground 
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for our repast, the kid's flesh had been spitted oit 
slivers of the pitch-pine wood that had beea 
brought up to serve for torches, and after beiof 
grilled over the fire, proved delicious eating, 
though certainly not improved by the grains of 
sand, and bits of broken plates and glasses, that 
had lodged in it, and which our teeth came in too 
frequent contact with. We lingered long over our 
meal, and meanwhile the guides and muleteers^ 
aquattcd around one of the fires, were equally busy 
with the salt-lisli, potatoes, and gofio they wen 
provided with ; their stalwart active figure^ 
bronzed countenances, and wild- flowing hair, 
together with their energetic gesticulation while 
talking, and seen under the fitful glares of the fin 
that illumined the recess tliey occupied, contrasted 
strangely with the pale moonlight that rested od 
the fore-gronnd, and on the higher portions of the 
mountain above us, giving a singularly plcturesqas 
and even romantic interest to tlie group. We in- 
Bpirited tliem with a dram or two from our brandy- 
fiask, and then tlicy began ringing their popular 
songs, one of them chauting a verse, and the resfc 
ohomssing tlie last line of it discordantly enon^ 
After this had amused them for awhile, one of 
them — a man of more than sixty years — started to 
his feet and improvised, at the same time, a 
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recounting the disaster of the sumpter mule. 
Another followed his example with equal spirit, and 
so did the rest, who for more than half an hour 
continued bombarding each other with extempora- 
neous verse of all measures, and of no measure at 
all, but with perfect good humour in the jokes 
they bandied from side to side ; and really some of 
their hita and repartees were not deficient in quick- 
ness and humour. 

But it was now getting late, and we all huddled 
ourselves together on the ground, muffled in our 
cloaks and blankets, for the cold was very search- 
ing, to prepare for the toil of the ensuing morning. 
A diort time, however, after getting asleep, my 
rig^t-hand companion roused us all with hts com- 
plaints of extreme cold, pains, and sickness of 
stomach. We stretched him near one of the watch- 
fires and gave him some warm brandy and water, 
but had scarcely recomposed ourselves to rest when 
my left-hand bed-mate was attacked in a similar 
milliner, and required the same treatment as the 
first. They both suffered violently from the incon- 
Tenience that usually attends landsmen in a gale at 
sea ; and this is common to many travellers on the 
Peak, some of whom attribute it to sulphurous 
exhalations in the atmosphere ; but I conjecture 
that it moat rather be caused by the ruity of the 
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air. At uU events, there was no odour of brint 
Btone perceptible to U3. Out of our party of &v0f 
my American friend and I were now the only onw 
who experienced no other cause of complaint thai 
that arising from the hardness and inequalities of 
our couch, and, with the exception of some of tbtt 
mules breaking loose and getting into our camp, b< 
and I slept uninterruptedly till about two ia tltt 
moniiiig, when we were called up to recommence 
our journey. 

The moon was now to the westward of us, 
the air most bitterly cold and Ught, Fahrenheift 
thermometer standing at 41 degrees. Our guides 
informing us that we could ride yet a little further 
ap, and our three sick men being now sufficientlj'' 
recovered, we were all, shortly after, again in tbe 
saddle, having previously filled the " Aifoijas " 
that one of them carried with provisions and i 
couple of bottles oi' brandy. The other carried ft 
staiT, with a flag attached to it, that we had 
prepared in Port Orotava, and 1 took care to strap 
on my own shoulders my little valise iidl of cotton, 
while one of the mideteers volunteered to accom- 
pany ns to the summit with the box for specimens. 

On leaving the Estanoiu, we commenced aso 
ing a narrow and very steep pathway on light 
pumice-stone and ashes, and before long lost ths j 
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benefit of the moonlight, which was intercepted by 
the vast mountain before us, the acclivity of which 
was here very great, and the tuma in the pathway 
extremely short. Our beasts frequently slipped 
bsckwards two or three yards at a time, and, at one 
particularly awkward angle, the mule of our 
Ainaican friend lost its hinder foot-hold, just where 
lad bordered on a deep chasm in the bed of 
;h a degree of peril to his life that we only 
aware of when we repassed the spot on our 
by daylight. Without further accident, 
in about three-quarters of an hour of this 
mt mode of travelling, we reached " Alta 
Tistft," nearly seven hundred feet higher than the 
Estancia, and from henceforward had to trust to 
own legs alone for the completion of the 
tocent. 

At this point the stream of lava rocks that I have 
mentioned as descending all down to near the 
Calladas is joined to its source, if 1 may so term it, 
for here we had nothing in view but a vast chaos of 
black masses of every shape, and mostly from three 
to five feet across, jumbled in the most wonderful 
manner one over another, without the least particle 
of earth or sand being perceptible even in the 
cavities where their angles, touching or resting upon 
Mch other, leave fissures of a kind to make one 
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tremble at the thought of one's leg by acddem 
slipping into any of them. This is the " UA 
Pais," or bad country, as it is appropriately name^ 
and over this we bad to climb and clamber, racba 
than walk, having often to assist our progress with 
our bands, and following closely on the track of oui; 
guides, who steered their course by nothing bl 
small stones that had previously been placed 
larger rocks here and there to serve as land marl 

A strong wind was blowing with icy coldueai^ 
and most of us felt a greater or less difficulty of 
breathing; but one, in particular, could not take 
above eight or ten steps without stopping to rest, 
obliging us to wait for him, and consequently 
rendering our progiess very slow. At last, however 
we issued upon a small plain of powdered pumice 
ajid ashes, strewn with large atones and pieces of 
lava. This was " La Rambleta," the elevation of 
which is 11,680 feet, and here we stopped to rei%. 
sheltering ourselves as best we might from 
wind that blew extremely hard, and was qi 
benumbing in its coldness. 

A short time before reaching this spot we 
perceived the sky to the eastward asaume a 
tint, speedily followed with brilliant streak* 
orange and pale red colour that progressWt 
deepened in tone. Now, at about five o'clock, 
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buret in all its golden refulgence over the 
horizon, which was hard to distinguish at that 
moment from the mist that mantled upon the sea. 
From moment to moment the sugar loaf of the 
Peak, at the foot of which we now stood, went on 
glowing more and more under the first rays, while, 
looking downwards from our perch, we saw the 
whole remainder of the island yet wrapped in the 
gloom of night ; and it was a very long time before 
the valleys and glens, according to their greater or 
less profundity, were illuminated by the coming 
day. Baron Humboldt states the anticipation of 
sunrise to be 12' 55" between the time of its being 
visible on the Peak and on the plain, and is the 
greatest the elevation of any mountain has been 
known to produce. 

Here, then, we stood, as I have sfud, on the little 
plain out of which the sugar loaf, or final cone of 
the Peak, rears itself. One effort more — its height 
is but 512 feet from our present position — and we 
shall stand upon the sutnmit, and crown our expedi- 
tion with success. Alack ! it is a hard pull upwards 
for men wearied with their travel over the Mai 
Pais, and not a little out of wind. But up we go 
on the only practicable side of it (which is the 
south-east one) following our guide in Indian file, 
though with less success than be ; for, not so acciis- 
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i become delightfully clear and bright. Almost 

i sonth of us, Grand Canary still overtopped a 

E of clouds, with a small blue circle of the sea 

B)le round its entire outline ; more to the east- 

and at a greater distance, we perceive 

»ventura, like a dark streak on the ocean, 

1 was there quite free of even a haze, and 

1 plainly make out the risings and higher parts 

1 ^e remainder of the land ; while yet beyond 

i and less distinct, we discerned Lanzarote. As 

• own island, the greater portion of it was, 

I we ascended, hid by clouds, but, as the 

Intng advanced they began to dissolve, and we 

lovered the VUla, with Port Orotava below it, 

■ently almost under our feet. Further off, we 

I only trace the boundaries of the island by 

i of white sea-foam all round it. 

r well scrutinizing all these objects, three of 

i oor guides and two remaining companions, 

tl were knocked up) and moved round to the 

h ride of the cone, from whence we saw Palma 

1 from us by what looked like a mere 

let Gomera seemed so near that we might 

t have thought it touched this island ; and a 

B farther beyond lay Hierro — all very distinct 

[ clear. The town of Garachico, and that of 

, with its forests of pine trees, seemed directly 

.n. K 
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beneath us; anil as the son went on ascending, 
every point of view became more minutely distin- 
goishable. We next ecsled the rocks on the 
north-east side, which arc the highest of the ride, 
and consequently stood upon the most elevated 
spot on the Peak. 

This moontiun has been seen from a ship's deck 
at 115 miles distance, and Homboldt rays tt is 
visible from the south cape of Lfmzarote at 153 ; 
but supposing we take the medium of 13d miles as 
the distance at which, in clear weather, the horizon 
can be made out from the summit of the Peak — 
then, by walking round it, the eye can take in the 
astonishing circle of nearly 800 miles of ocean — aQ 
extent quite unrivalled by any other known 
moontain. 

Oar first employment here was to plant the pole 
and fiag we had brought to announce to our friends 
in Port Orotava the completion of our journey ; a 
job that cost us infinite trouble, and not entirely 
devoid of risk ; for the stones were all movable and 
insecure, notwithstanding their weight (which, of 
many of them, cannot be less than eight or ten cwt.) 
The outer face of the cone is on this side neariy 
perpendicular, while, on the inner, the stones an 
high enough above the crater, or caldron, to 
make the possibility of a &11 on either side a rather 
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unpleasant idea. Add to this the violence of the 
wind, wliich iii one or two gusts I really thought 
would have carried us bodily away, and the force 
with which it flapped the flag about while we were 
securing the staff, which, though formed of two 
stout chestnut poles, naOed and lashed together, 
was springing nearly to the earth and up again, 
during these squalls. 

We completed our task, however, and then 
cautiously descended into the crater, of which the 
following description may serve to give an idea. 
The stones of the before-mentioned ridge or wall 
around it form an elliptical figure, of which the 
longer axis is from north-east to south-west, and 
about three hundred feet long. The shorter is about 
two hundred feet ; the whole of the sides sloping 
down towards the centre, which I should take to be 
about 8 hundred and ten feet lower than the 
highest part of the ridge. 

It therefore constitutes an oval bowl of that depth 
and dimension, without any lower opening or active 
crater. Its whole extent is studded with large 
mosses of lava in various stages of decomposition, 
with pumice stone, and with bits of obsidian ; 
while the soil that is visible amongst and beneath 
them appears to be the pulverized fragments of 
all these substances. la ali directions we saw jet« 
K2 
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of Steam issuing ; the heat of which, on exposing 
the thermometer to it, we found to be 140 degrees, 
though tht3 is not its constant temperature ; for io 
1792 it was found to be 127 degrees, ia 1802, by 
Humboldt, 122 degrees, and in 1838, 158 degrees, 
whicli denotes that the internal fire works with 
greater or less iutensity at different periods. The 
heat, however, is always sufficient to cause incon- 
venience to such as may inadvertently seat them- 
selves to rest, as I did, on one of these Httle aper- 
tures, the heat of which, penetrating through my 
cloak and other woollen clothing, made me start up 
with no little precipitance. To both taste and 
smell the steam appeared to be that solely of pure 
water, but minute crystals of alum have, after a 
few days, been extracted from some that had been 
condensed on a cold surface. 

A strong and even tokening smell of sulphur 
pervaded the whole caldron during the time we 
were in it; and in many places the lava was 
incrusted with crystallisations of it of the most 
beautiful bright yellow, purple, and green colours, 
of which we gathered many specimens, as well 
BS from the soil, in turning it up with a pick- 
axe we had brought with us. But they were so 
excessively delicate and friable, that the most 
careful packing in the portmanteau and box could 
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not preserve them entire ; and in the course of a 
few weeks after, they had almost totally crumbled 
to pieces and lost all their original brilliancy of 
hue. Wherever we worked the pickaxe, we found, 
after turning up the superficial soil, a moist white 
substance like mortar (in many places streaked 
with sulphur) which is said to contain sulphate of 
soda and ammonia. It was quite hot, and adhered 
to the pickaxe and to one of the travelling-poles 
that we had borrowed from our muleteers for the 
ascent, and which, after being thrust into it for a 
short time, became charred. In several spots also 
the subterraneous heat was so perceptible that the 
sides of our boots cracked and became scorched by 
standing still upon them for a few minutes. 
Daring the exercise of the pickaxe I had thrown 
aside my cloak, as the boisterous wind rendered it 
very inconvenient, and had kept on only a light 
jacket, without feeling more cold than before ; but 
on now endeavouring to take a pencil from my 
pocket, with which to sketch the interior of the 
caldron, I was unable to do so, from my hands 
bdng benumbed to a degree I had never before 
experienced. 

Our two companions, who had remained outside 
the crater with the guides and muleteer, had, 
together with them, long been clamorous for us to 
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descend, and now protested that they could not 
endure the wind and cold, which certainly were 
very trying, although the sun shone with great 
brilliancy, and scorched the side that was turned 
to it, while the other felt as if frozen. The purity 
and depth of colour of the sky were of a beauty 
quite unseen in lower regions, and even in 
most elevated ones ; Saussure's cyanometer was 
found by Humboldt to mark 41 aa the intensity of 
the zenith on the Peak, while on Mont Blanc it 
was only 40, and at Chamouny, at the bottom, 20. 
According to the request of our comrades and 
attendants, after having been three quarters of an 
hour in the crater, we, yet unwillingly, left it, and 
issued by the breach on the north-east side ; but 
could not yet tear ourselves away from the mag- 
nificent view that was presented to us on the 
outside. The clouds had entirely dissolved from 
all parts of Teneriffc, hut had gathered over Lan- 
zarote and Fuerteventura, and the appearance of 
the sunbeams playing on them, as on billows of the 
ocean, was singularly beautiftil. So distinct was 
every object under our view, that with the naked 
eye we could plainly discern the houses in part of 
the town, and the shipping at anchor in the bay of 
Santa Cruz, though in the direct line of vision the 
distance must be more than twenty m ihw. 
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At last it was necessary to go, and accordingly, 
after cheering the guides and ourselves with a 
little brandy, we commenced the descent, which waa 
conducted in a different and more expeditious way 
than the journey upward ; for, taking example by 
our guides, we adopted a new style of progress — 
something between a slide and a run. It consisted 
in striking our Garotes, or travelling poles, into the 
soil before us ; then, imbedding our heels nearly up 
to the calves of our legs in the dust and cinders, we | 
next leant backwards till the whole mass we stood 
upon would give way and slide down with us tea 
or twelve yards at a time. In this way we soon 
got to the bottom, and stood again upon the 
Eambleta; though not without one of our com- 
pauions, a clumsy fellow, having, when about half 
way down, got his pole fixed so fast among some 
stones that he could not extricate it when he waa 
launched, the consequence being that he was thrown 
a complete somerset over the pole and laid on 
the flat of his back some dozen feet tower down, to 
his huge discomfort, and no smaller amusement of 
the rest of the party, when we found that dirty 
clothes formed the total of damage he had received. 

It was now seven o'clock. The wind had died 
away entirely, and the sun was already beating upon 
the little plwn with sufficient power to make ub 
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tomed to the treacherous looseness of the soil on 
this steep ascent, we often slipped a couple of steps 
or more backward, though occasionally meeting a 
firmer stepping-place on some protruding piece of 
old lava. As we slowly worked upwards, we 
noticed several jets of steam and vapour issuing 
fi*om amongst the stones and sand, and called by 
the guides ^' the Peak's nostrils," and hereabouts, 
certainly perceived a smell of sulphur. 

After a number of short baitings to take breath, 
we at last attained the summit, which we found 
surrounded with a natural wall of large rocks, 
thrown promiscuously over each other, but having 
a small breach in the side we had ascended by. 
Here the wind howled about us, and the cold was 
not yet mitigated by the slanting sunbeams. Both 
the guides advised us not to enter the crater, or, in 
other words, not to cross the ridge of rocks so as 
to come upon the centre of the summit, as, they 
said, when the wind blows with so much violence 
as it then did, it forms eddies in the hollow, 
which, if indeed not dangerous, are at least 
alarming and uncomfortable. They themselves 
lay down on the lee side of the rocks, wrapped 
in their blankets, and we stretched ourselves 
beside them long enough to contemplate all the 
features of the wondrous view below us, for the day 
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had become delightfully clear and bright. Almost 
due south of us, Grand Canary still overtopped a 
bank of clouds, with a small blue circle of the sea 
visible round its entire outline ; more to the east- 
ward, and at a greater distance, we perceive 
Fuerteventura, like a dark streak on the ocean, 
which was there quite free of even a haze, and 
could plainly make out the risings and higher parts 
from the remainder of the land ; while yet beyond 
that, and less distinct, we discerned Lanzarote. As 
to our own island, the greater portion of it was, 
when we ascended, hid by clouds, but, as the 
morning advanced they began to dissolve, and we 
discovered the Villa, with Port Orotava below it, 
apparently almost under our feet. Further off, we 
could only trace the boundaries of the island by 
the fringe of white sea-foam all round it. 

After well scrutinizing all these objects, three of 
us left our guides and two remaining companions, 
(who were knocked up) and moved round to the 
north side of the cone, from whence we saw Palma 
separated from us by what looked like a mere 
streamlet. Gomera seemed so near that we might 
almost have thought it touched this island ; and a 
little ftirther beyond lay Hierro — all very distinct 
and clear. The town of Garachico, and that of 
Ycod, with its forests of pine trees, seemed directly 
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beneath us; and as the snn went on ascending, 
every point of view became more minutelj distin- 
goishable. We next scaled the rocks on the 
north-east side, which are the highest of the ride, 
and consequently stood upon the most elevated 
spot on the Peak. 

This mountain has been seen from a ship's deck 
at 115 miles distance, and Humboldt says it is 
visible from the south cape of Lanzarote at 153 ; 
but supposing we take the medium of 135 miles as 
the distance at which, in dear weather, the horizon 
can be made out from the summit of the Peak — 
then, by walking roimd it, the eye can take in the 
astonishine circle of nearly 800 miles of ocean — an 
i exunt ,1 ^^\j ^r ^ tao™ 

mountain. 

Our first employment here was to plant the pole 
and flag we had brought to announce to our friends 
in Port Orotava the completion of our journey ; a 
job that cost us infinite trouble, and not entirely 
devoid of risk ; for the stones were all movable and 
insecure, notwithstanding their weight (which, of 
many of them, cannot be less than eight or ten cwt.) 
The outer face of the cone is on this side neariy 
perpendicular, while, on the inner, the stones are 
high enough above the crater, or caldron, to 
make the possibility of a fall on either side a rather 
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unpleasant idea. Add to this the violence of the 
wind, which in one or two gusts I really thought 
would have carried us bodily away, and the force 
with which it flapped the flag about while we were 
securing the staff, which, though formed of two 
stout chestnut poles, nailed and lashed together, 
was springing nearly to the earth and up again, 
during these squalls. 

We completed our task, however, and then 
cautiously descended into the crater, of which the 
following description may serve to give an idea. 
The stones of the before-mentioned ridge or wall 
around it form an elliptical figure, of which the 
longer axis is from north-east to south-west, and 
about three hundred feet long. The shorter is about 
two hundred feet ; the whole of the sides sloping 
down towards the centre, which I should take to be 
about a hundred and ten feet lower than the 
highest part of the ridge. 

It therefore constitutes an oval bowl of that depth 
and dimension, without any lower opening or active 
crater. Its whole extent is studded with large 
masses of lava in various stages of decomposition, 
with pumice stone, and with bits of obsidian; 
while the soil that is visible amongst and beneath 
them appears to be the pulverized fragments of 
all these substances. In all directions we saw jets 
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of steam issuing ; the heat of which, on exposing 
the thennometer to it, we found to be 140 degrees, 
though this is not its constant temperature ; for in 
1792 it was found to be 127 degrees, in 1802, by 
Humboldt, 122 degrees, and m 1888, 158 degrees, 
which denotes that the internal fire works with 
greater or less intensity at different periods. The 
heat, however, is always sufficient to cause incon- 
venience to such as may inadvertently seat them- 
selves to rest, as I did, on one of these little aper- 
tures, the heat of which, penetrating through my 
cloak and other woollen clothing, made me start up 
with no little precipitance. To both taste and 
smell the steam appeared to be that solely of pure 
water, but minute crystals of alum have, after a 
few days, been extracted firom some that had been 
condensed on a cold surface. 

A strong and even sickening smell of sulphur 
pervaded the whole caldron during the time we 
were in it; and in many places the lava was 
incrusted with crystallisations of it of the most 
beautiful bright yellow, purple, and green colours, 
of which we gathered many specimens, as well 
as fi*om the soil, in turning it up with a pick- 
axe we had brought with us. But they were so 
excessively delicate and friable, that the most 
careful packing in the portmanteau and box coul4 
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not preserve them entire ; and in the course of a 
few weeks after, they had ahnost totally crumbled 
to pieces and lost all their original brilliancy of 
hue* Wherever we worked the pickaxe, we found, 
after turning up the superficial soil, a moist white 
substance like mortar (in many places streaked 
with sulphur) which is sdd to contain sulphate of 
soda and ammonia. It was quite hot, and adhered 
to the pickaxe and to one of the travelling-poles 
tiiat we had borrowed from our muleteers for the 
ascent, and which, after being thrust into it for a 
short time, became charred. In several spots also 
the subterraneous heat was so perceptible that the 
sides of our boots cracked and became scorched by 
stan^g still upon them for a few minutes. 
During the exercise of the pickaxe I had thrown 
aside my doak, as the boisterous wind rendered it 
very inconvenient, and had kept on only a light 
jacket, without feeling more cold than before ; but 
on now endeavouring to take a pencil from my 
pocket, with which to sketch the interior of the 
caldron, I was imable to do so, from my hands 
being benumbed to a degree I had never before 
experienced. 

Our two companions, who had remained outside 
the crater with the guides and muleteer, had, 
together with them, long been clamorous for us to 
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descend, and now protested that they could not 
endure the wmd and cold, which certainly were 
very trying, although the sun shone with great 
brilliancy, and scorched the side that was turned 
to it, while the other felt as if frozen. The purity 
and depth of colour of the sky were of a beauty 
quite unseen in lower re^ons, and even in 
most elevated ones; Saussure's cyanometer was 
found by Humboldt to mark 41 as the intensity of 
the zenith on the Peak, while on Mont Blanc it 
was only 40, and at Chamouny, at the bottom, 20. 
According to the request of our comrades and 
attendants, after having been three quarters of an 
hour in the crater, we, yet imwillingly, left it, and 
issued by the breach on the north-east side; but 
could not yet tear ourselves away fi^m the mag- 
nificent view that was presented to us on the 
outside. The clouds had entirely dissolved from 
all parts of Teneriffe, but had gathered over Lan- 
zarote and Fuerteventura, and the appearance of 
the sunbeams playing on them, as on billows of the 
ocean, was singularly beautiful. So distinct was 
every object under our view, that with the naked 
eye we could plainly discern the houses in part of 
the town, and the shipping at anchor in the bay of 
Santa Cruz, though in the direct line of vision the 
distance must be more than twenty miles. 
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At last it was necessary to go, and accordingly, 
after cheering the guides and ourselves with a 
little brandy, we commenced the descent, which was 
conducted in a different and more expeditious way 
than the journey upward ; for, taking example by 
our guides, we adopted a new style of progress — 
something between a slide and a run. It consisted 
in striking our Garotes, or travellmg poles, into the 
soil before us ; then, imbedding our heels nearly up 
to the calves of our legs in the dust and cinders, we 
next leant backwards till the whole mass we stood 
upon would give way and slide down with us ten 
or twelve yards at a time. In this way we soon 
got to the bottom, and stood again upon the 
Bambleta; though not without one of our com- 
panions, a clumsy fellow, having, when about half 
way down, got his pole fixed so fast among some 
stones that he could not extricate it when he was 
launched, the consequence being that he was thrown 
a complete somerset over the pole and Idd on 
the flat of his back some dozen feet lower down, to 
his huge discomfort, and no smaller amusement of 
the rest of the party, when we found that dirty 
clothes formed the total of damage he had received. 

It was now seven o'clock. The wind had died 
away entirely, and the sun was already beating upon 
the little plain with sufficient power to make us 
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seek a shaded corner wherein to appease the crav- 
iDgs of our unusually keen appetites. So we break- 
fasted leisurely and well, and then, takmg op our 
staff, entered again on the hateful Mai Pais, the 
descent of which was no less unpleasant than the 
upward journey, with the exception that our 
breathing was now freer. But the momentarily in- 
creasing force of the sun upon these horrid black 
masses of stone annoyed us wofully; and it was with 
surprise we looked at the path we had clambered over 
without accideut in the dark, of which our present 
more extended view allowed us to take in all the 
details at a glance. 

At about mid descent we turned a short distance 
out of our way, and were really struck with amaze- 
ment at the appearance of the " Cueva del Yelo," 
or Ice Cave, the mouth of which now stood before 
us. In the midst of the vast track of surface, every- 
where covered with mis-shapea black calcined 
stones of every size and figure, and at the height 
of 11,085 feet, we saw some much larger, and of a 
different nature. Tliey were of a light grey colour and 
of a smooth close grain. The cave had an aperture of 
about fifteen feet wide, and twelve in height from the 
level on which we stood, and from this to the woter 
in the interior appeared to ua to be about anothw 
fifteen feet deep. We could not from any position 
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see the entire extent of the interior, an abrupt angle 
of rock limiting our view of it to what we judged 
between two and three Iiundred feet. The roof 
forms a natural vault, from which depend innumera- 
ble icicles of considerable size, interpersed among 
stalactites and projections from the roof itself. The 
bottom was covered as far as we could see with 
water of the utmost purity, on which floated 
masses of ice and congealed snow. Under the 
mouth of the cave the ice is only about six 
feet deep, and a ladder reaching to it was 
formerly placed there for the convenience of 
those who make a trade of collecting and selling ice 
in the summer; but it fell to pieces many years ago, 
and has never been replaced. At a few yards from 
the month, however, it has been impossible to ascer- 
tun the depth, though lead lines of many fathoms 
have been used without touching the bottom ; 
and of course everything regarding that, and the 
interior extent of the cavern, is mere conjecture. 
A popular belief attributed to its waters an ebb and 
flow commensurate with that of the sea, but that 
baa long been proved quite erroneous. For want 
of a rope we were not able to descend to any of the 
ledges in the inside, and merely lowered a string 
with a bottle attached to it to bring up some of the 
delidously cold and limpid water. 
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To those who do not engage in scientific investi- 
gations, the Ice Cave forms the last object of interest 
on the Fe^k. On finishing our examination of it^ 
we should have immediately proceeded over the 
remainder of the Mai Pais, had we not been 
detained by the renewed indisposition of one of our 
party, who was again seized by the same nausea 
and its accompaniments as on the preceding night. 
After considerable delay, lie was able to move for- 
ward, and it was with great delight we regained 
the Estancia de los Ingleses at between nine and 
ten in the forenoon, heardly fatigued with the 
latter part of our descent. There we stretched 
ourselves in the shade and rested for awhile, during 
which the corks of some bottles of porter were 
removed, and even one or two of those of spirits ; 
but the contents of the latter produced not the 
slightest intoxicating effect on such of the party as 
partook of them. 

At near eleven we broke up our camp, and nn- 
■willing to trust to others than our own now well- 
tried legs OQ the sharp and unstable descent iroin 
the Estancia to the Caflados, we walked that part 
of the way, but, once on the plain, mounted our 
mules and proceeded with what little speed vre 
could. There was not a cloud in the firmament, 
and our bavmg some ten or twelve miles of arid 
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felloTT and reddish pumice-stone and sand to 
cross, gsve rise to anticipations that were but too 
fiilly realized, for the scorching sim above us, and 
what was worse, its reflected rays from the heated 
snr&ce (which we could by no means protect our- 
selves against) completely grilled our hands and 
&cea, and even seemed to press with leaden weight 
upon our bodies. Meanwhile our attendants 
strode on most gallantly, with an endurance and 
apparent insensibility to fatigue that was quite 
astonishing, laughing and singing as cheerfully as 
if fresh from a week's rest ; but the mides seemed 
to suffer from the beat and dryness, and one of 
them was seized with a colic, to which they are not 
nnfrequently subject, if new to these elevated 
regions. Besides occasionally throwing itself on 
the ground and rolling over and over, it became 
quite vicious, biting and kicking at any other that 
approached it. So our friend who rode it prudently 
resolved on parting company with us and pushing 
on alone with his best despatch to await our arrival 
at the Pino del Domajito ; and glad were we all 
when we rejoined him at that desired spot at about 
three m the afternoon. There we reclined lusuri- 
onsly by the side of the spring, and with the re- 
miunder of our provisions spread before us, loitered 
awiy the time till the heat was no longer fonnid- 
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able. The rest of the way homeward appeared to 
us nothing more than plain sailing, when compared 
with our previous experience ; and before seven 
o'clock we were all safe in Port Orotava, highly 
gratified with our excursion, the pleasures of which 
had far exceeded its inconveniences, though the 
latter were pets for several days afterwards, in the 
shape of peeled bunds and faces, the skin of which, 
in some of our number, completely changed ; and 
even our Umbs and bones felt for some time sore 
from the broiling we had undergone. 

The flag we bad left flying on the Peak kept it« 
position and was seen from Port Orotava on every 
clear day till the month of December, when it 
must have yielded to the blasts of wmter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Iht Lagenda sad Superatitdons of Teneriffe — The Burning of 
Judat — East«r Sunday — Proceswon of Priests and Acolytes 
— The Pkza de la CoBHtitudou — ABsembling of the Countrf 
People — The Initnunent of PuaJshmetit — The Arch -Trsilor'i 
Effigy — Ereut of the Day — The Fireworka — Madame Judai 
— Excited Conduct of the People — Judas thrown into the 
8ea — AmuBetuenta — The Paaeiona of a Mob — The MiracnLoos 
Image of La Virgea de hi CandeUria — Its Discovery t^ 
Native Goatherds — The Meocey of Guitnar informed of ita 
Appearance — Miracles wronght by the Image — Honoured on 
CaDdJeroae Day — Nocttimal Lights and Proc^Bsiona — Dr. de 
la Sella Dedicates his History of the Canary Islands to the 
Image of Candelaria — Superstitious Reverence of the Span- 
iaid* — Committed to the Care of the Dominican Prian — Ob- 
lations — Festivals of the Virgin of Candelaria — Acts of 
Penance — Trading in the SuperstitioDS of the People— The 
Domiuican Order — Lom of La Virgen. 



Ih the central part of the town of Fort Orotara, 
within a few hundred yards of the sea, there is now 
a large open space called La Plaza de la Constltu- 
Cion, though formerly enjoying no more dignified 
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name than " Plaza de los Camarones" (firam the 
number of small shrimps that used to be depoated 
there, when, in stormy weather, the surf occasioo* 
ally broke into the lower part of it), and more 
recently " Plaza del Charco," or Pool Square, oq 
account of little reservoirs of water that from the 
same cause, or from violent winter rains, accnma- 
lated there. It is now a pretty locality ; its obloQg 
square surrounded by a double row of well-grown 
Oriental plane-trees, and on each side of the alleys 
formed by them is a sufficient number of commo- 
dious stone settees for the use of the promenaders 
of all classes, who, in the summer afternoons and 
evenings, resort to it for fresh air and exercise. It 
is, in short, that general appendage to a Spanish 
town called the Alameda. Six streets, or lanes, 
lead into its precincts, and its north-eastern comer 
opens towards the adjacent sea-shore ; the rest is 
surrounded by some good dwelling-houses, a shop 
or two, granaries, wine-cellars, and other buildings ; 
and the back-ground presents a partial view of the 
cultivated high lands, topped by the elevated moun- 
tain ridge of more than 6,000 feet above the ses 
level. 

It Is a beantiftil, bright, calm, cloudless monung 
In the month of April when we shall visit this spot. 
The church hells are clanging and gingling most 
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inharmoniously; the two nearest batteries dis- 
charge their few pieces of ordnance ; the thorough- 
fares of the town are well swept and clean, and 
some of the houses in the principal streets are deco- 
rated with crimson or yellow damask hangings, 
pendent from their windows and balconies, while 
in many places the central part of the pavement is 
thickly strewn with flowers, for it is Easter Sun- 
day, and the religious procession is already on 
its way from and return to the church, through 
Bome of the more leading parts of the town. On it 
comes, with all the little pomp the place can afford. 
A crimson banner, and two or three other religious 
insignia, lead the way ; the parish priest walks 
under a silken canopy accompanied by a few others 
of the clergy, and by the members of a lay brother- 
hood, clad in scarlet silk tunics, and bearing lighted 
wax tapers of a goodly length in their hands, as do 
likewise the Alcalde for Mayor) and civic staff, who 
follow. Then comes an amateur band of military 
music, alternating from time to time their perform- 
ance with the drum-beat of the few militia soldiers 
that form the escort. The townsfolk, of all ranks, 
in their best attire, throng behind and around, and 
there is no small show of exaggerated French 
faahions and superfluous finery among the lady 
put of the concourse (though on the present 
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occasion they all wear their national black lace 
mantilla), and thus, with measured step, amid the 
chanting of the priesthood and the tinkling of a 
small hand bell, carried bj one of the acolytes, the 
strains of the band or the slow march beat on the 
drums, the procession leisurely completes its tour 
and re-enters the church. 

Bnt what means this stream of human beings 
who, with hurried pace and eager countenances, 
flock from the country for miles around down every 
avenue that leads into the town ? They cannot be 
bent on hearing the high mass that succeeds the 
re-entry of the procession into the church ; for that 
is performed on every Sunday throughout the year 
without attracting more attendance than that of 
part of the parishioners, but now the crowds of 
country people, men, women, and children, throng 
in, in hundreds and in thousunds; all in thelr 
holiday garments, of gaudy and striking colours — 
the female part wearing their neat straw bats — (not 
bonnets, but hats of the same shape as those used 
by the men) — bound with broad showy ribbons, or 
their heads covered with flaring red or yellow 
coloured kerchiefs ; the men in their clean shirt- 
sU;eve9, with unbuttoned waistcoat, and perhapg a 
jacket folded and thrown over the shoulder, each 
bearing hisGarote, or travelling pole in bis not alw 
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well-washed, hands. They are an active and robust 
set of men, and in general very strong, though 
only of medium stature ; hard-working and sober 
in their habits, but lamentably untaught and 
ignorant withal. To-day, the faces of all, old and 
young, male and female, exhibit a joyous anima- 
tion, not common to their usual mode of life. 
Surely the loud talk, the jests, the whooping and 
laughter with which they hasten along, cannot be 
preparatory to attendance on any of their church 
duties, at so great a distance from their own 
villages or detached habitations ? Ah ! no, — they 
are coming into the place to witness the burning of 
Judas — .Tudas, of whose history, and of the nature 
of whose crime, not ten in a hundred of them have 
even the slightest knowledge ; but they all know 
that it is a name of detestation, habitually reviled 
and spat at by their fathers, who have taught them 
to hold it in abhorrence. 

The biuTiing of Judas on Easter day was a 
custom formerly practised annually in this island, 
exclusively in the town of Port Orotava ; but it 
bad, for a good many years past, fallen into de- 
suetude, and has only now been revived, either as a 
means of holiday amusement (of certainly no very 
elevated a character), or by way of giving a fillip 
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to the orthodox Catholicism of the people. Let us 
see how it is carried out. 

High Mass has been said, and from the church, 
and from all quarters of the town, people rush 
hastily towards the Plaza de la Constitucion ; the 
windows and terraces of such houses as commnnd a 
view of it are filled and lined with ladies, and such 
of the rougher sex as do not like to expose their 
persons in the mob. We, however, accompany a 
portion of the latter who debouch into the Plaza 
from the street on its eastern side, and enjoy, as 
we enter It, a charming view of the magnificent 
Peak, yet fully robed in snow, towering over the 
back ground of its south-western corner. The 
atmosphere has a sparkling brilliuncy imparted to 
it by some recently fallen showers, and the tempera- 
ture is anything but oppressively warm, though the 
sun falls upon the spot where between six and seven 
thousand persons are densely congregated, filling 
all the space between the buildings (or the many 
little linen booths that have been ran up against 
them for the sale of bread, sweetmeats, and liquor) 
and the centre of the Plaza, which is left nearly 
free. 

Examining the object of general attraction, we 
perceive that, towards tlie lower or most seaward 
part of the square, a huge sheers — 6Uch as is used 
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for masting ships — has been erected, with the ne- 
cessary giiys and stays to support and steady it ; 
and from a rope that runs through a double- 
sheaved block at the top hangs the effigy of the 
arch-tnutor Judas. 

This effigy has for the last three weeks been in 
the course of construction, and the expense of it is 
defrayed out of a public subscription, amounting to 
some eighty or more dollars, for this express pur- 
pose. If bearing any personal resemblance to Judas, 
the latter must have been a person of considerably 
more than ordinary stature, and not endowed with 
a very fascinating aspect ; for the height of the 
figure is more than thirteen yards, the head, large in 
proportion even for that size, being covered, by way 
of wig, with no less than five black sheep-skins with 
the wool on. The whole fabric has been put to- 
gether in something the same way as we may suppose 
the negroes to make their Mumbo Jumbo : — wood, 
laths, hoops, canes, and iron, have all been used 
to form the head, trunk, and limbs of the figure, 
which has then been filled with coarse sacking, and 
paper pasted over that, so as to ullow of its being 
coloured in a becoming manner. The nose and gog- 
gle eyes are very strongly-marked features in its 
oount«naiice, and the highly florid hue imparted 
to it may probably be intended as an indication of 
l3 
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the effect prodoced by so tutbeaithj a position as it 
at present occupies. As to its attire, we cannot 
congratulate the artist on baring been, to oar mind, 
peculiarly happy. The late J. P. Kemble would 
probably have agreed with some later critics in such 
matters, that there is a small anachronism of cos- 
tume in clothing Judas Iscariot in the semblance 
of a black cut-away coat, yellow vest, and pantatooni, 
with Hessian boots, as he is here presented to 

UB. 

There, however, he hangs by the neck, his feet 
dangling to within a yard of the ground, and what- 
ever faults may be found as to personal appearance, 
it cannot bi? denied that he is a strongly-bnilt fellow 
enough, being as firmly and securely put together 
M ■crews, nails, and twine can make him, and as his 
die and weight make it indispensable be should 
be. In lieu of gold chain or other onuunent, the 
entire figure is netted over from the top of the boot 
•o the crown of the sbeep-skin covered head with a 
|>rofiuii>n of sqoibs, serpents, crecken, aad otbw 
tiir>wv^rk« of the nosC n<Msy dee cri p ti oa ; ud tta 
«bot« wnwgcnent efidts Aoots of the Boal ealh» 
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number of the little rockets (made of a joint of 
hollow cane instead of paper cases) that are gene- 
rally used here, gives notice that the grand event 
of the day is ahout to come oflP. The crowd huddles 
and thickens still more closely than before ; and 
when the fire-work maker and his assistant apply a 
lighted match to each of the boot-toes, and the 
first reports are heard, the shouts and clamour 
of the multitude are quite deafening. For more 
than twenty minutes the fizzing and cracking 
is incessant, for the leading tubes that con- 
duct the fire from one group of explosives to 
another, are purposely made to hum slowly, so as 
to prolong the exhibition as much as possible, 
though this is now and then interrupted by a scurry 
when a handful or two of squibs fly off in a lateral 
direction and burst among the crowd ; and many a 
before spotless mantilla or gay handkerchief bears 
indisputable evidence to the wearer having been 
under fire. 

Daring the whole of the time the fireworks are 
going off, the vodferations of the great mass of 
Bpectators are unceasing, every opprobriona term, 
and every naughty word in the Spanish language 
(which, by the bye, are not few) bemg abundantly 
lavished upon Judas ; and as if that were not 
enough, bis mother too comes in for so large a 
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share of them that, it must be acknowledged, if 
in her life-time she merited one thousandth part of 
thera, Madame Judas, Mtre, must have been far 
iudeed from a reputable character. If not, she is 
decidedly an extremely ill-used person, even by 
many of her own sex, who loudly, and without 
blushing, add their votes on the question to those of 
their husbands and brothers. 

The last remaining sparks are gradually burning 
out on Judas's forehead and nose, but yet an occa- 
sional pop is heard from some piece that bad 
hitherto avoided the general ignition and seems 
ambitious of being heard alone. But the male part 
of the populace are now hurrying in an excited 
manner towards the foot of the slieers, each one 
clutching his pole most energetically. Some lay 
hold of the legs of the figure and sway it outwards, 
while others slacken the ropes by which it was sus- 
pended, until it speedily Ues extended at full 
length upon the ground, amidst the most diabolical 
uproar of shouts, hooting, whistling, and outcries 
of every kind; and then commences the concluding 
and most extravagant scene of all. Hardly ha.s 
anotlier rope uf some ten or twelve fathoms long 
been attached to the neck of tlie figure, before 
as many men and buys as its length gives 
room for, tackle on to it, and tear away, dragging 
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it after them at the greatest speed its weight and 
size will allow of, while hundreds upon hundreds of 
stout and stalwart countrymen run beside, behind, 
and all arouud it, their countenances inflamed by 
an absolutely ferocious expression. Meanwhile they 
shower upon it a continuous and rapid peal of the 
heaviest and quickest blows they can bestow with 
their Garotes, or even thicker clubs, swearing at 
and cursing it all the while as if demented. An 
armed picket of soldiers runs with them, to be at 
hand in case of a row, for it has often happened in 
former times, and might happen again, now that in 
the hurry of the race so many are eager to give a 
blow. The jostling of the outsiders might overthrow 
one of the nearer enthui^iasts, or give him an acci- 
dental taste of Jodas's fare, which not being to his 
liking, he would naturally turn on his aggressor, 
and this would lead to a party skirmish and broken 
beada. 

No casualty of this sort, however, happens 
to-day. Judas alone bears the whole pelting of the 
pitiless storm ; and before he has run up one street, 
through another transverse one, down that of Saint 
John, whicli leads straight to the sea-side, the 
figure has been beaten almost to pieces, leaving 
broken fragments of its materials strewn along its 
wake. Such part of it, however, as still haogs 
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togeCber st tbe aea-ade u kunc^ed ioto the water ; 
boati 6iteo ropes to it, and tow it out to sea, inanj 
of the indefatigable coantiymen embarking ia 
them, and still nsiug their poles with unabated zeaL 
When at a certain distance, it is finallj cast adrift. 
Nay, even the scattered frsgmeDts that lie along 
the streets are still further demolbhed, not only bj 
dozens of uubreecbed urchins, but also bj grown 
men, who have not found a previous opportoni^ 
of contributing to the general bastinado. We «aw 
one poor fellow who had lost his pole in ^ring a 
ferewell blow to the remnant when it was dragged 
fniiii the shore ; and who, while retumiog up the 
Miingly beach, happened upon a small piece of board 
thtit hud tbniied part of it. " What," he exclaimed, 
"you accursed dog, are you still following me? 
Wiiit a bit," and sitting down, he placed the 
hoard before him, and with a couple of stones 
patiently battered it to pieces. Then he arose and 
wunt his wity, apparently a happy man, conscious 
of having performed a meritorious action. 

Many boat-loads of countrywomen afterwards 
niude an aquatic excursion to see the last floating 
remains uf the cfKgy, and revile them ; and it was 
uunsiderably hoyoiid noon when the whole wasdoae 
with. The remainder of the day was occupied 
with various amuscuients, such as raffles, loAts de 
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Cocaigoe, starting a fire balloon, and joUificatioD, 
At night there was a large display of fireworks, 
which, with the musical performance of a very per- 
fect amateur band from the neighbouring villa of 
Orotava, concluded the fiesta, and the town sank 
into its abnormal silence and dulncss. 

Altogether, the burning of Judas was an amusing 
spectacle. The unusual concourse of people, their 
varied and bright coloured dresses, and the anima- 
tion that pervaded the whole, formed a highly 
pleasing view ; and in many instances the expres- 
sions of delight and astonishment (when divested 
of the obnoxious parts of speech) were diverting 
and even ludicrous ; and yet, it gave rise to the 
reflection, on the wliole, of how easily the passions 
of a mob can be excited, and the rage — for it was 
no less — that was vented against a mere inanimate 
mass could be directed against their fellow-beings, 
if pointed out to the vengeance of an ignorant and 
iU-tutored populace, however mild and inoffen- 
sive their individual deportment may be. Under 
this point of view, the ceremony of the burning of 
Judas is to be deprecated as tending to develope 
or foment any latent barbarism that may be among 
them. 

As a fiirtfaer illustration of the superstition of 
Teneriffe, we may here give an account of 
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tfce ■unealous iaaagtd La Virgea de laCmde- 
bfw. 

jUioat a boodred jean pc eyiooa to the mrasoa 
of Teocrifie bj the Spaniards, two of the oatire 
GiuuicJiea were one erenhig drinng homewards a 
large flock of goats hj the sea-sbore at tbe [daoe 
called CbimUajr, in tbe domiDion of the Meocey, or 
king, of Gaimar, on tbe south side of tbe bUnd, 
when suddenly tbe wbote flock stopped, as if 
attracted by some aDoccustomed appearance — tbea 
took fright, and in the wildest confusion dispersed 
among tlie rocks and ravines on the land side, not- 
withstanding all the endeavours that their drivera, 
by their usual cries and gestures, made to restrain 
them. The poor goatherds, much astonished at 
this strange disohedicnce of their charge, looked 
around to discover wliat caused the alarm, and at 
last perceived what they believed to be a woman 
bearing a child on her right arm, standing on one 
of tlio rocks that there rise from the sea-side. 

Now it was one of the laws of the Guanche peo- 
ple, that no man should speak to or even pass by a 
woman in a oolitary or unfrequented place ; and 
ihu goatherds therefore made signs to her to de* 
■oend fWim her pprcli, and leave tbe path open to 
tJioni, but quite inetfectually, for the htdy would 
Dot itir. One of the men, rendered impatient by 
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her obstinacy, and irritated also by considering 
the tronble he would have in collecting his flock 
again, very nngallantly picked up a goodly pebble, 
the flinging of which at her he thought might be 
more persuasive than all his gestures to make her 
move on ; but at the moment of throwing the atone, 
his arm was dislocated at the shoulder-joint aad 
remained immovable. His companion, struck with 
terror, tremblingly approached the figure. Wben 
he reached it, not perceiving any appearance of life 
or animation io it, he drew the stone knife (called 
by them Tabona) he carried, and, to convince himself 
whether it were or were not a creature of flesh 
and blood, endeavoured to cut it on the hands and 
arms, but, wonderfij to relate, instead of inflicting 
on it even the slightest scratch, at every stroke he 
made he grievously wounded his own fingers ! Then 
the panic of the poor fellows became complete j away 
they ran to tell these strange events to their Mencey, 
who, seeing their wonderful tale corroborated by the 
stiff arm of the one and the bleeding fingers of the 
other, decided on instantly proceeding to Cliimisay, 
accompanied by his chief nobles and counsellors, and 
guided by the two goatherds, so as to judge for 
himself regarding what had been described. They 
found the image in the same spot and position as 
when first discovered, and were struck with awe 
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and amazement at what they considered the 
surpassing beauty of its resemblance to a female 
countenance and figure, attired in — to them — 
strange and costly habiliments, carrying on the 
right arm a naked infant, and in the left hand a 
green-coloured taper. They determined on instantly 
conveying it with all possible reverence and pomp, 
as something supernatural, to the kingly residence, 
for which purpose the Mencey selected some of his 
most distinguished nobles to assist him in bearing 
the image in their arms. But, although the weight 
of it was very trifling, and the Guanches an 
extremely powerful race of men, they found them- 
selves unable to carry it more than a gun-shot's 
distance, quite worn out with the fatigue of the 
load. Then the Mencey determined that, as the 
two goatherds had been the first to discover this 
extraordinary visitor, the obligation of carrying it 
should devolve on them alone. With fear and 
trembling they obeyed the royal behest ; but, at the 
moment of touching the image, the dislocated arm 
of the oae recovered its natural position and 
activity, and the wounded fingers of the other 
became instantaneously healed. The weight of the 
image was as a feather to them, and amid shouU 
and acclamations they quickly reached the regal 
court, or cavern, near which a separate place wai 
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appointed for retaining it, and for offering to it a 
kind of barbarous adoration. The other Menceys 
of the island, accompanied by hundreds of their 
vassals, used to visit it on each Candlemas Day 
(historians are silent as to the cause of that 
particular day being chosen, but of course it must 
hare been one of the miracles), and flocks of goats 
and ewes were maintained exclusively for the use of 
the visitors who annually came to offer it homage as 
something divine. 

Thus many years wore on till the Spaniards 
attacked the country. The time did not pass 
without the frequent appearance of nocturnal pro- 
cessions of lights, followed by one of extraordinary 
size and brilliancy traversing the sandy beach of 
Chimisay, while celestial music floated in the air 
above them. Don Juan Nuflez de la Pefla, — 
one of the most credulous adorers of the image, 
to which he dedicates his book, — in his " History 
of the Canary Islands," printed at Madrid, in 1676, 
says, " Even in our days, these divine processions 
have been frequently witnessed ; and when on the 
succeeding mornings people have descended to the 
beach, they have found it strewn with drops of wax 
and candle-ends of a yellowish colour, the wicks of 
which are of an unknown substance, neither flax 
nor cotton, but rather resembling twisted silk ! " 
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After the entire bland had been subdued, the 
image fell into the hands of the conquering 
Spaniards, who regarded it with the profoundest 
veneration, and attributed to it the working of 
innumerable miracles. They first built a small 
chapel for it in a cave adjoining the rock on which 
it was said to have been found; but with the 
lapse of time it was resolved by a decree of the 
Emperor Charles Y., and by a royal bull, that its 
care should be confided to the Dominican order of 
firiars, though not without violent opposition on 
the part of the secular clergy, who claimed that 
right. The Dominicans, however, built a convent of 
their order within a short distance of the cave, 
in the miserable hamlet called, fi'om the image, 
^^ Candelaria," wherein it was placed on a costly 
altar, but fi'om which it was firequently removed ; — 
sometimes by violence, at others to be borne in 
solemn procession through neighbouring districts in 
times of drought or other public calamities ; but when 
ever forcibly carried off it invariably found its unas- 
sisted way back, occasionally with its petticoats all 
drabbled with mud fi'om the bad roads, — at other 
times shaking the sand, and the damp, fi'om the sea- 
spray, off its garments. It had ofiien spontaneously 
left its altar to join in the nightly processions on 
the beach, as related by different chroniclers of 
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the age, among whom the above named Nufiez 
de la Feiia stands most conspicuous for the sim- 
plicity and absurdity of his narrations on the 
subject. 

The Dominican friars, favoured by the gross 
superstition of the people, found the image a real 
treasure to their convent. Costly gifts and 
offerings of jewels and money flowed in upon them, 
and they had some of their members constantly 
travelling in the Spanish West Indies, in Mexico 
and South America, proclaiming the miraculous 
powers of the " Virgen deCandelaria de Teneriffe," 
and collecting valuable oblations, which were remitted 
to the convent to procure her intercession in favour 
of the donors. Even so late as 1812, a gentleman 
of great respectability in Grand Canary, having a 
daughter of sixteen years old dangerously ill, made 
a vow to the image that, if his child recovered, he 
would pay her weight in silver to the shrine. She 
did get well ; and it is said the friars did not press 
their demand till a sufficiently long convalescence 
had restored the young lady to her pristine plump- 
ness : — tfien, they had her weighed, and got their 
silver. 

As the wealth of the order increased, it was found 
that the original convent was not sufficiently large 
for its purpose ; and at the end of last century the 
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building of ii new one, after plans prepared by the 
Royal Academy lit Madrid, was determined on, and 
commenced upon a magnificent scale. The soil 
being sandy, and that part of the island not nnfire- 
quently visited by earthquakes, no less a sum than 
7,000/. sterling was expended upon the foundations 
alone ; and the edifice, though never completed, was 
sufficiently advanced to afford ample accommodation 
for more than thirty friars, with room to spare for 
casual inmates. The space around it was enclosed 
with a strong wooden stockade, and towards the 
sea it was defended by a battery mounting four 
pieces of ordnance, constructed long before, to 
protect the convent and its shrine from the attack 
of national foes or of any roving filibuster who 
might have heard of its wealth ; while a flight of 
steps hewn in the rock in rear of the convent gave 
its inmates the means of withdrawing themsdves, 
with their charge and treasures, at any approach 
of danger. 

Now, as to the image itself, there was nothing 
beautiful about it in an artistic sense. It WM 
scarcely four feet high, carved out of a dark reddish 
coloured wood, and certainly its workmanship did 
no credit, as sculptors, to the angels, wlio, Nufle* 
de la Pena says, were the undoubted makers of it 
It was painted, had some gilding about it, and 
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on that part of the wood I'epresentiag the hems of 
the upper and lower portions of dress were iuscribed 
numerous Roman initial letters, the sense of which 
was never deciphered, though they gave rise 
to much theological discussion. 

At the back part of the image there were three 
or four holes, that had evidently at some time or 
other held iron bolts or large nails, leading to the 
very reasonable conclusion that the image, if not 
oripnally the figure-head of some ancient ship, 
must at least have been attached to some part of 
one ; but these suspicious appearances were 
concealed by the profusion of garments made of the 
richest stuffs that the piety or superstition of 
devotees covered it with, while the head, ears, neck, 
and arms were overloaded with the precious metals, 
with diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and other gems, 
of really great value. Tlie green-painted candle had 
been displaced for one of pure gold, weighing 
several pounds, and of the same metal were the 
crown worn by the Virgin and the glory round the 
infant's head. 

Tliere were two festivals held every year in 
honour of the Virgen de Candelaria, the first on the 
2nd of February (the day of the Purification), and 
the other on the 15th of August; and the affluence 
of people firom all parts of TenerlSe, as well as from 
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the Other islands, was always very numerons. Dar- 
ing the ceremonies of the August festival, the 
highest seats in the church, and the right of 
bearing the image in procession, were reserved 
solely for such persons as could satisfactorily prove 
their descent from the aboriginal Guanches — the 
brave and harmless race of men whom the Spanish 
invaders so nithlessly extirpated by fire and sword, 
and by selling the prisoners they took into captivity 
in Spain and Portugal. 

The scenes of penance, or of propitiation, that 
were enacted during these festivals, were often of a 
revolting character. A well of brackish water 
stands at the eastern extremity of the beach of 
Chimisay, while at nearly a third of a mile's distaacA, 
the convent of Candelaria and its overhanging 
rocks closed the other. From the well (the "holy 
well" they call it) you might see numbers of women 
on their knees, starting to shufiie in that position 
over the shingle and sand of the beach, and up to 
the altar in the church of the convent, where those 
wlio could sustain the fatigue would arrive witi 
the lower part of their drcs.-* in shreds, and their 
lacerated knees leaving a hlt>i>dy track upon the pave- 
ment. Others would undertake the same pere- 
griuution with live lighted tapers in each hand, one 
of the ways of tormenting their bodies for the good 
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of their bouIs. Men were not more backward in 
these devotional exercises. Some would in like 
maimer travel over the same distance, bearing 
heavy loads on their backs ; and I have seen one 
perform the Herculean feat of having an iron crow- 
bar of nine pounds' weight attached to each of his 
horizontally-extended arms, and thus, spread out as if 
extended on a cross, walk from the well to the altar, 
which he 'reached tn a nearly fainting condition. 
It is true that this was not looked on so much 
as a proof of devotion to the image as of pride in 
displaying his extraordinary strength. 

Like all festivals of a similar nature in the 
islands, the " vespera" (or day preceding the feast) 
is, in all but the Church ceremonies, one of 
entertainment and merry-nuikirig, as also is the 
feaet-day itself. On both, the friars at Candelaria, 
in addition to collecting gifts and votive otTerings, 
used to drive a roaring trade in the sale of little 
green wax-tapers, the burning of which during child- 
birth, thunder storms, and other moments of peril 
by land or sea, they warranted as highly conducive 
to safety. They likemse sold narrow silk ribbons 
impressed with the mystic characters painted on the 
wooden drapery of the image ; and these, Iwund 
round the head, were represented to be a sovereign 
remedy for headaches, epilepsy, and many other 
■ 8 
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disorders. Large consignments of both articles 
used to be sent to their brotherhood in South 
America and elsewhere, for sale to the credulous 
they found in all countries. 

Whatever may have been the merits of the 
Dominican order in former times, the members of 
it attached to the Convent of Candelaria in our 
age were, in everything recommendable, a sadly 
degenerate set. " Jolly friars" they could not be 
called; — they were too sensual, indolent, aad 
ignorant to have even the spirit of conviviality in 
them. 

They were about eighteen in number. "Fat- 
headed men, and such as sleep o' nights" — rubicund, 
flabby fellows, of most capacious paunches and 
inconceivable appetite, the allaying of which was 
their chief occupation ; while, with the sole 
exception of teachhig a few poor children their 
letters and catechism "after a fashion," their lives 
were loaded with scandal. 

Such were they when the awful and disastrous 
catastrophe of the 6th November, 1826, overtook 
them. The deluge that then burst over the islands, 
and caused such infinitely greater damage, washed 
into the sea thehatteryand the greater part of thecoii- 
vent, together with the image; for, though the friars 
escaped by their private stairs to the rocks above, 
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they were in too great a hurry to think of the 
safety of more than Number One. For many years 
after, the zealots watched for some miracle that 
they said would most assuredly again cast up the 
effigy on some part of the shores of its pre-chosen 
island ; — but all in vain — it has never reappeared ; 
and its costly ornaments (;/ they too were washed 
away) remain buried in the deep ; or at least, such 
as were restored after the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Spain had in 1821 placed in deposit the 
riches of all the conventual establishments. King 
FerdJnaudVII.overthrewthatsystemtwo years later, 
and ordered their restitution. At that time, it is 
said that, with regard to the Virgen de Candelaria's 
jewel-case, green gliiss had been substituted for 
emeralds, paste for diamonds, pearls of a pin's head 
size for others as big as peas, and pinchbeck for 
pure gold ; but they answered the same purpose, 
— tinsel attracted as much devotion as solid metal, 
and the parties who made the exchange were none 
the worse for it. 

Many of the verbal traditions of miracles said to 
have been wrought by the image of the Virgen de 
Cundelaria are too extravagant to be even noticed 
by any but of the most vulgarly ignorant class ; 
and it is astonishing how several pious, and perhaps 
in other respects well-informed, authors of the six- 
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teenth and seventeenth centuries could disfigure their 
pages with the absurdities they very gravely relate 
as proofs of the divinity of an ill-sculptured block 
of wood. 
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We were always Iiappy when an English ship 
- c&me to the island. No sooner was the gun that 
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■imoaitMd its arriral fiied, do sooner was the 
■■■fcorAroyped into the se^ than some one was on 
VMKd to gM the news Horn England, and to 
t ihe stranj^rs to the island. How we 
1 to we the hon«st English faces ashore, to 
cootTwn frvdy iu oar mother tongue, and to bear 
th« h«artT Eugliah paals ttf' huigbter ! Everybody 
was «urv Cu l>« in good 3{Mrit8, their rery presence 
in A«M " Fortuiate Isluuls" smoothing the wrinkles 
Wk Ae bir>ws of tfaoM most oppressed with the cares 
Tiflimiwrii rr ( '""it- Eojuynient was the order 
•fttft^m^: «&d. pk-iucs heag arranged for the 
■MMt W— ti fiU and interesting parts of the coontry, 
w« d*>lighteU ill conducting the strangers to the 
luxuriant vallvvs. th« wild ravittes, the mossy ruins, 
tutd tbe siknt old towm of Teneriffe. 

Thftw wa$ aliuost as much r^oidng, too. 
In pnfMriBjS for dnse expeditions as in tbe 
«KptdMoBl ikMiKtnB. Anything that gave 
0«Qttp*Uos to Ike exsbvant spirits of our 
fHondi or oursclvea was welcomed, so that 
w« were always to a bustle till tbe appointed 
day arrived. Horses and donkeys bad to he 
engaged, cnrralges prepared, and alt kinds of stores 
laid in for our journey. >Vhen we made up our 
minds to have a merry-makiug, we resolved that it 
should be one in eoruest — a resolatiou iu which 
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we were well seconded by our friends, particu larly by 
the officers of the ship. Sailors are noted for the 
ease with which they can make themselves at home 
anywhere, and then, not only can they be remark- 
ably entertaining, but they can also make them- 
selves so useful in a variety of ways. 1 have often 
seen them in a few days doing things well, which 
we or our friends, who do not possess the same 
ready knack, could not accomplish in double the 
time. Besides, we have always found them such 
good friends, and before their departure have so 
taken to each other that, when the time for bidding 
farewell came, we felt the separation with paiu. 
However, such things must be ; the best of friends 
must always part some time or other ; and it is well 
that the experience of life teaches us resignation to 
this inexorable law. 

On one occasion, by way of variety, and for the 
soke of prolonging a pleasant intercourse, we 
accompanied some friends on board their ship as far 
as the Grand Canary. We were anxious that they 
should land with us, but, as circumstances would 
not permit this, we were compelled to part with 
them off the island. They left us with many 
congratulations on our change of appointment, for 
at the time we had only recently come to the Ca- 
QVjr Islands, and with the best wishes for our future 
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prosperity and happiness. After expressing an 
anxious desire that we might be spared in the 
coarse of events to meet again, we were put ashore, 
whence we watched the noble vessel as it 
ploughed its way through the dancing billows, 
and soon disappeared in the distance. It was a 
great disappointment to our kind and hospitable 
Yice-Consol and his wife that the captain could 
not anchor off the island, for, like ourselves, they 
rejoiced in the sight of the British flag, and in the 
society of English friends. 

La Real Cuidad de las Palmas, the capital of 
Grand Canary, is rather a gloomy and uninteresting 
city. It has a ruined appearance, and the 
atmosphere is so heavy in its close and narrow 
streets that the visitor can with difficulty resist the 
influence of the melancholy feelings which such a 
place is calculated to inspire. The town is pretty 
.«e.»ive. but very rilen., -ith Htfle «um.«,„ in 
its almost deserted streets. The houses are flat- 
roofed, looking as if the top-floor had fallen off. 
The appearance of most of them is very mean, but 
here and there a more lofty and handsome one, with 
some pretensions even to architectural decoration, 
stands up in solitary importance. Some of the old 
public buildings and houses look imposing enough, 
compared with the pigmy structures by which they 
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are surrounded ; and a few of the streets have 
considerable pretensions to beauty, but they are so 
interspersed with ruined houses and heaps of 
building-mftteriuls, tliat they look as if they had 
only recently suffered from a severe earthquake. 

One thing, however, may fairly be said in favour 
of this ancient town. Its inhabitants are exceed- 
ingly kiud and agreeable to strangers, — at least, 
such was our experience. All whom we had the 
pleasure of meeting wc found so courteous and 
hospitable, that we became reconciled even to tiie 
dilapidation of which we had so often occasion to 
be witnesses. As too much ceremony would be a 
great drawback in these sultry climates, we always 
were happy to meet persons who could receive us 
without formality, and whose free and easy kindness 
soon made us feel as comfortable as in our own home. 
Another tropical pleasui-e is that of being thoroughly 
idle. When the sun is parching the earth with a 
degree of heat of which the untravclled inhabitants 
of England, fortunately, have no conception, one 
dearly loves to dawdle about in his own way, 
to stand, or sit, or sleep, or wake, as he pleases. 
On these sultry days, the very camels even, with 
that strange zig-zag movement which is peculiar to 
them, move about unheeded, going slow or fast, or 
BOt going at all, at their own pleasure. The very 
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donkeys may take liberties with yoa, reoehring no 
wlmonitory rebuke from the heavy stick that hangs 
idly la your hand. People lie asleep in their 
houses iliiriTig tlie Iieat of the day, for there is lit^ 
luttir nritil the cool breath of evening is felt, when 
thi) SufloritHf) lu-gin to move, and having arranged 
thoir light toilet, appear in uU their bloom and 
buftuty on the Alameda. The Spanish genttemeD 
art there too j but they, having lighted their 
Otgvt, are conversing with the cock-fighting gentle- 
man who has come over from Teneriffe to provide 
them witli un opportunity of witnessing their 
favourite sport. Bull-fighting was never more 
populur in Spain than cock-6ghting h in the Grand 
Canary. 

Some distaruiu beyond the Alaraeda, there is a very 
beautiful view of Las i'utmas as it stands on the 
raviijo on both hIiIus of which its streets are erected. 
There is something peculiarly foreign in the aspect 
of the town, viewed from this position. Id winter, 
a mountain stream Hows down the ravine, which 
is spanned by a very elegant bridge built by one of 
its former bishops. The houses, which in tliis 
direction are some of the best in the town, are 
beautifully intersporsed with orange and palm trees. 
Crowds of wuHipn come to wash in the stream which 
flows down llw! Ilurranco. On one ade of the ravine 
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the Cathedral of 8t. Anne is erected. Though un- 
finished, it is a remarkably fine, and even noble- 
looking, building. On the other side maj be ob- 
Krred an amphitheatre of caves, some of which, 
doubtless, once afforded refuge to the aborigines 
while others are the work of more recent times. 
The poorer part of the inhabitants, who, like their 
Guanche predecessors, are still a semi-troglodite 
race, inhabit these not very choice abodes. In the 
distance the blue range of the Pexas Mountains 
Slay be observed crowning the landscape. Alto- 
gether, the view is at once unique and charming. 

The great lion of Las Falmas is its cathedral, 
of which the inhabitants may well be proud. In 
the glorious days of Isabella the Catholic, when the 
genius of Spain wbs attaining to its greatest ascen- 
dency, the Spanish architect, Don Diego Montande, 
laid the foundations of this magnificent church. It 
was fortunately built and consecrated before a taste 
had arisen for a style of architecture that was incon- 
ustent with the canons and requirements of Chris- 
tian art. Tlie architect, Montande, is said to have 
received only forty maravedis daily for his work, a 
sum equal to about ninepence, English money, in 
the eighteenth century. However, the bishopric 
being possessed of immense revenues, the Bishop 
and Chapter determined to reconstruct and finish 
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the cuthedral. Although, therefore, the first 
architect deserves all the honour for having 
designed so magnificeDt a huilding, it was prith- 
cipally erected by an architect who, though s 
native of Laguna in Teneriffe, yet claimed BritJBh 
origin. H is name was Don Diego Nicholas 
Efhiardn, the descendant of a family which, to 
company with many others in similar circumstaticcs, 
came from Ireland at the time of the rebellion in 
that country, and took refuge in the Canary 
Islands. To this day, in these Islands and in Spain, 
tht-rc is many a Murphy, O'Donnell, and Cal- 
laghan, names which clearly show whence they 
have sprung, although the nationality of the in- 
dividuals bearing them is now changed. It is said 
that Edunrdo built the roof of the cathedral of 
80 light H pumice that the workmen, considering 
it unsafe, refused to continue the work. The 
only way in which he could inspire them with 
confidence was by sitting under the roof hirasdf, 
while they were engaged in working at the build* 
ing. By this means their courage was restored 
and the work progressed. 

The church, as it now stands, is composed of a 
nave with double aisles, the side aisles forming 
obapeU. The piers also are very lotly and elegant, 
partaking in some measure of the form of the 
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palm-tree. They are thus quite characteristic of 
the city in which the cathedral is built. This fact 
suggests a question well worthy of some conside- 
I ration. Why should not the indigenous flora of 
I this, or of any other country, be adapted to the ar- 
chitecture of its edifices ? The Egyptians availed 
themselves of their own lotus. The Greeks learned 
a lesson from their native acanthus. The natives 
I of Palestine obtained suggestions from the pomc- 
I granate and lily. And in the case of these islands, 
what coutd be more appropriate to the ornamen- 
tation of the houses in the Canaries than their own 
stately and massive banana and vigorous aloe, to 
I which a contrast, at once so striking and beautiful, 
! eould be obtained in the elegant fern or the 
I euphorbia ? Would not the introduction of forms 
suggested by these trees, plants, and flowers, 
while introducing something original, with greater 
variety, into architecture, he at the same Ume 
more consistent than the perpetual use of the 
Greek honeysuckle or other classical decorations, 
without regard to the character and traditions of 
' the people or the natural features of the place? 
The sacristy of the cathedral lias a very remark- 
able stone floor. It is shown to visitors as a 
perfect marvel, and seems completely to puzzle the 
priest who exhibits it. It is a square of some fire- 
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iind-twenty feet, and, as there is no support hot the 
side walls (for he takes the visitor down into the 
chamber beneath to look), the supposed wonder 
that rflijiiires to be expldned is the manner in 
which it is supported. The celebrated English en- 
gineer, Mr. Stephenson, happened to be one of our 
party on the occasion of this visit to the cathedraL 
As what was such a mystery to the priest was none 
to him, he excited the great surprise of the former 
by explaining to him on paper the principle on 
which the Uoor was built, namely, that, being in 
the form of au arch, it required only the outer 
walls, wliich were very thick, to support it. The 
worthy padre did not appear quite to relish the 
idea of so simple an explanation of what bad all 
his life been such a marvel to him, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any reason or argument would hare 
satisfied him of its correctness. 

Altogether, the interior of the cathedral is very 
grand. Its appearance would be much more im- 
posing, if it were not for the coro, which destroy* 
the general eS'ect by cutting up the nave. From 
the style of its orcliitecture, also, it appears to b« 
quite out of keeping with the other parts of the 
building. The lectern, or reading-desk, is said to 
be a relic from old St. Paul's cathedral. 

In the Capilla Mayor a very massive stiver lamp 
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is suspended. It is made of filigree silver, the 
workmanship of Genoese artists, and is said to 
have been presented to the church by Cardinal 
Ximenes in 1 690. The altar and credence-table are 
very magnificent, being formed of beaten silver. 
The former is decorated with three large salvers, 
besides the immense paschal candle, nearly a foot 
in diameter, and about fifteen feet in height, which 
is placed on the northern side. A fine canopy of 
rich crimson velvet adorns the high altar. 

In accordance with the religious policy of the 
times, Pope Clement VI,, in 1344, took advantage 
of all the discoveries that were then made to pro- 
pagate the Roman Catholic faith. He accordingly 
claimed spiritual dominion over the Canary Islands. 
The Norman cavalier, Jolm de Betancourt, who un- 
dertook the conquest of Canary, had two chaplains 
with him, John le Verrier and Peter Bontier, who 
were very zealous in the extension of then* faith. 
Their success in the conversion of the Guanches 
almost equalled their unwearying zeal. In the year 
1 404, they built a church in the island of Lanza- 
rote, naming it the Church of San Marcial. By a 
bull of Pope Benedict XIU. it was converted into 
a cathedral see, suffragan of Seville. To Mcndo 
de Viednia, after some contention, was recognized 
by the Council of Constance, and is generally con- 
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adered the first bishop of the see of San Marcial 
in Lanzarote. Subsequently, in 1435, a bull was 
obtfuned from Eugenius IV. authorising the transU- 
tion of the see to Grand Canary, as being a place 
of greater importance. In November, 1485, eight 
years after the complete subjugation of the island, 
this translation was effected, the then newly-erected 
cathedral being at the same time dedicated to St 
Anne. 

The present church was built in the year 1500. 
It was commenced during the episcopate of F. Diego 
de Moros, dean of Santiago, and third bishop of 
Las Palmas, one of the most violent opponents of 
Luther and the doctrines of the Reformation. The 
first sacred offices were celebrated in it on the ere 
of Corpus Chriati, 1570. It is supposed not to 
occupy the same site as the first church. 

The Inquisition was established in the Canary 
Islands soon after the conquest, a circumstance to 
which we may attribute, at least in part, the loss 
of the Guanche language, the natives not daring to 
speak it in public, fi-om the fear of being misunder- 
stood, ur of exciting the suspicion of their conque- 
rors. The memory of their old traditions and their 
ancient customs disappeared with their language. 
As Grand Canary was the head-quarters of the 
Inijuisition, the atito-da-fe is said to have been per- 
petrated there. 
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In addirion to the cathedral, there are other 
handsome buildings in the city of Las Palmas. 
Immediately in iront of it is the Ayimtamiento, or 
Town-hall, which forms a handsome ornament to 
the square, AVe are aware that it has been sneer- 
ingly declared to be an exact facsimile of Day and 
Martin's establishment in Holborn, while it is really 
a fine building, and looks extremely well. 
I There is an excellent college for the education of 
I young men. Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and 
the other branches of science are taught in it, lecture- 
rooms being devoted to each of these departments 
of instruction. The building also contains a model- 
I room and library. There is a dining-room in which 
' the students take their meals, and a separate bath 
and dressing-room for each. For exercise there is 
a fine terrace-walk close upon the sea, and a garden 
well filled with the shrubs and evergreens of the 
island. Books arc kept, recording the name, con- 
duct, and progress of each student, which are always 
open to the inspection of the public. The plan of 
the institution is exceedingly liberal, the object in 
view, apparently, being that faaiilies whose limited 
means preclude them from sending their sons to 
Europe to complete their education, should have the 
opportunity of obtaining sound, practical, and useful 
[ instmction for them at home. Great order is main- 
h2 
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tained in the establishment, the discipline of which 
is very strict. Many of the pupils, in after life, 
have afforded good evidence of the excellent system 
of training to which they were subjected in the earij 
years of their life. 

The church and convent of the Jesuits is near 
this college. The inmates were banished from 
Teneriffe during the religious snd political commo- 
tions which extended from Spain even to these 
small and remote islands, but were subsequently 
permitted to return. Las Palmas also possesses a 
theatre and casino for the amusement of the people, 
which, with the alameda, form interesting and 
attractive places of resort to the inhabitants. 

The aspect of the country around Las Palmas, 
and indeed in the whole island of Grand Canary, 
differs in some material points from that of Tene- 
riffe, In consequence of the much greater quantity 
of rain that falls annually in the former island, 
everything looks verdant and refreshing, and vege- 
tation of all kinds is remarkably abundant. It 
suffers under one great disadvantage, however, 
Grand Canary being said not to be nearly so salu- 
brious OS Teneriffe. In 1851, when it was visited 
by cholera, the island was completely decimated. 
This fatal disease is said to have been first intro- 
duced by a ship from Habana, which arrived with 
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foul linen on board, a supposition confirmed by the 
fact that it broke out in the quarter where the 
clothes were washed. The same vessel, however, 
is stated to have previously landed a passenger in 
quarantine at Santa Cruz, where no evil results i 
followed. 

The road leading out of the town winds for some I 
distance along the edge of a very deep ravine. 
The prospect ia exceedingly pleasing and cheerful, 
presenting a continuous bird's-eye view of gentle- 
men's country-houses, every inch of ground being 
carefully cultivated. There are innumerable gardens, 
variegated with blossoming flowers of all colours 
and kinds. Productive vineyards are seen over 
the whole face of the country, and there are many 
dense groves and thickets in which, even at midday, 
one may find shelter from the overpowering rays of 
the sun. 

One of our excursions, while on the island, was 
to the Barranco de los Freyles. It forms a narrow 
gorge between steep and stupendous rocks hanging 
over on each side, while a mountain- torrent dashes 
wildly over its rough bed below. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a spot which presents a more 
wild and desolate aspect ; and yet, you have but to 
take one more turn, and alt at once you behold a 
sceue as difierent as it is possible to imagine. In 
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the distance, the cultJTated table-land, with its 
clusters of palm-trees, may he seen glittering in the 
sun like a hright spot of emerald green, presenting 
a strange contrast when viewed beside the mgged 
rooks and frowning precipices of this tremendoas 



In Grand Canary there is more aerial etfect than 
in Teneriffe, owing probably to the greater amoont 
of moisture in the atmosphere. In the latter island, 
the effect is often very peqilexing, particularly to 
an artist accustomed to a northern climate, the 
aerial perspective almost ceasing, the measnrc of 
distance failing, and the view looking flat and some* 
what like a scene-painting. This effect continues 
until the eye in time becomes accustomed to the 
clear and intense effects of tropical sunlight. This, 
however, as I have observed, is not the case in 
Canary, where, if the effects are not so gorgeous as 
in Teneriffe, they arc more poetical and suggestive. 

There is a very beautiful spot called Teror about 
four leagues from Las Palmas. The greater part 
of the road which leads to its passes throngh some 
of the most charming and beautiful scenery in the 
island. The village of Teror is situated on a con- 
siderable elevation, its white houses being percepti- 
ble on the mountain side, shining In the sun, long 
before the traveller reaches it. Here again tlie 
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face of the country is interspersed with numerous 
country seats and the fine estates of wealthy propri- 
etors. At some distance from Teror, on a still 
greater acclivity, there is a lovely valley literally- 
dotted with churches and cottages. When I first 
beheld it, every object was concealed by one dense 
cloud which came rolling up the valley, but, as it 
seemed gradually to be lifted up, cottages and 
gardens were disclosed one after another, shining in 
the sunlight with a brilliancy and beauty which 
made it impossible for me to imagine a fairer scene. 
Teror is celebrated for a strange legend of a re- 
markable pine-tree, on which an image of the 
Virgin Mary was found. The figure was canied to 
the parochial church, where it is still preserved la 
great honour, being loaded with jewels. As the 
diamond rings prepared for the Virgin could not be 
put on her hands as originally formed, she was 
provided with an extra pair, which are now so re- 
splendent with precious stones that the joints of the 
fingers are completely hidden by them, while her 
own original hands, which are very beautiful, are 
tucked under her magnficent brocaded robes. She 
is called La Virgen del Pino, a name which has 
become so popular that many of the young ladies of 
the island rtgoice in bearing it as their Christian 
appellation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AtalafK — Cftverns — The Communit; of PotMn — Specimeni of 
their Workmanship — Savage Dc^ — ImaginMy Feuv — 
Sketching — Demitiul for Old Clothe»— Story of e. PmaaiaA 
Friend on & Botanical Eicursion — The Poaaant- Fanner — Tie 
Study of English — Butter for Breakfast— A Proent ol 
CalzoDes X^rgus — Hcejntality of the Betidenta of Grand 
Canary— The Engliah Hotel— Peps, the HaateM— An Un- 
savoury Abode — The Furniture and Docorationa of Fvpa!t 
Hotel — Its ConreDienrtM and InconTenienceB— The Hoom 
occupied by Colunibus— His Visit to the Canariea — Alon» 
Sanchez de HuelTa, the Andaluaian Mariner — Information 
G4Hiunanicat«d by him to Columbus. 

I AH not aware that there is any ptact; la the 
islaQd to which a more pleasant excursion can be 
made in fine weather than to Atalays. The aspect 
of the place is very remarkable, presenting at first 
aght something like the appearance of an extinct 
crater. On examining it more closely, we found 
that it was shaped like an immense basin, the udea 
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of which were perforated with a great number of 
caverns. These caverns, differing from each other 
in extent, rise in tiers, Uke the boxes in a theatre, 
up the accUvity on which they are situated to the 
very edge of the great natural bHsin. Although 
many may find some difficulty in crediting the 
statement, it is still true that these dens constitute 
the habitations of a considerable population. 
The place is liternlly a town of caves, with a popu- 
lation amounting, it is said, to about two thousand. 
Although they are certainly a very wild and savage 
looking class of people, they profess to follow a re- 
gular line of industry, being potters by trade. I 
was favoured with an opportunity of seeing some 
articles of their workmanship, which were so well 
executed that in some instances they would not 
have disgraced the workmen of more civilized 
localities, who have had the advantage of mora 
careful and systematic training in their craft. I 
saw several utensils, the shape of which was very 
elegant, although a connoisseur might have detected 
some faults so far as regards perfect symmetry of 
form. On the whole, many of the articles reminded 
me of the vessels of Etruscan pottery, to which 
they bore considerable resemblance. 

The people were not by any means the most pre- 
possessing I have seen. Their countenances were 
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dark and lowering, their manners wild and savage, 
and their appearance that of an unsettled rommunity 
of gipsies, whom they greatly resemhled, rather 
than that of the inhabitants of a quiet and orderly 
village, even though the houses were the caves of 
the earth. As we might have anticipated, we were 
soon surrounded by beggars, eager and clamorous 
in their demands. Their savage -looking dogs, with 
blood-shot eyes, that looked with faithful susplcioo 
on all strangers, snuffed and growled about us. It 
seemed to me that we had found our way into 
company not of the best or safest character, and I 
cannot say that I felt quite comfortable in the 
midst of such a recklesa horde. I had only tvo 
companions with me, and when one of them, ex- 
cited to anger by the clamorous importunities of the 
numerous beggars, spoke rather sbaq>ly to them, 
I did not think it quite safe, and wished he had 
deferred his reproof until we had got to a safer dia- 
tunce from them. However, as we were now, to 
use a common expression of boys, " in for it," I 
thought it advisable to assume an appearance of a« 
great indifference and composure as I could muster 
up, for, with such lawless people, the most danger- 
ous tiling in the world is to show that you are 
afraid of tliem. I therefore sat down and took out 
ray sketch-book and drawing-materials. With 




hundreds gathered by curiosity about me, I set to 
work, and soon reproduced on paper the savage 
scene and the wild figures on which I had been 
looking. My fears must have greatly exaggerated 
the causes of alarm which I had imagined, for I met 
with no interruption in my operations. There was, 
no doubt, a good deal of curiosity to see what I 
was about, but there was no rudeness or violence. 
When I had finished my task for the day, I again 
put up my instruments, and, beyond the curiosity 
of which 1 continued still to be the object, I took 
my departure without suffering any inconvenience 
from the presence of these almost untutored sa- 
vages. 

Having now greater confidence in my friends, 
the potters of the caves, I went alone on the fol- 
lowing day to visit them and their locality. I say 
alone, for my only companion waa a boy named 
Juanito, about fourteen years of age, whom I had 
taken with me to take care of my donkey. As 
Boon as I began to make preparations for drawing, 
I was perceived by some sharp eyes, and crowds, 
eqoul in number to those that had beset me the 
day before, gathered around the station on which I 
had fixed. Not only, however, did I find them 
very well conducted, but also exceedingly courteous 
and obliging. Any little service that I required. 



they were ready to perform, bringing out mats aUo 
for me, that I might have a more comfortable seat 
When I began to draw, there was some commotioD 
among themselves, struggling to get near to me and 
to excite my attention to them individually. Oa 
inquiring what they wished me to do for them, 1 
was informed that they were anxious to get intn>- 
duced into my sketch. I had thus an excellent 
supply of models, some of them with most ex- 
pressive faces, strongly-marked features, dark com- 
plexions, and flashing eyes. 

I took care, however, to give them no money, 
being afraid that the sight of it might excite their 
cupidity, and lead them to ask for or expect more 
than 1 would have been disposed to give. As a 
measure of precaution, therefore, I had taken none 
with me. I told them, however, that, if they 
wished for anything, they might call at my resi- 
dence the following day. Money really did not 
appear to be so much an object of desire with them 
as clothing. Any article of wearing apparel they 
were exceedingly anxious to procure, and it would 
have required the stores laid up in the emporium 
of a Moses or Jacob in Houndsditch to answer 
all the eager demands made upon my generosity. 
I bad to be liberal enough in promises, the only 
coin in which I could pay them at the time. 
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Putting them off till the moiTow, I promised that I 
would then see what I could do to satisfy a few at 
least of the many pressing wants which I was so 
urgently solicited to supply. 

Many amusing stories, I have no douht, might 
be told of this strange predilection for articles of 
old clothing. I am myself acquainted with one 
instance that occurred to a Prussian friend of my 
own. This gentleman happened to be engaged at 
the time on a botanical excursion in the island. 
On one occasion, being desirous of making an excur- 
sion to a remote and secluded district, in order that 
he might pursue his journey without incumbrance, 
he left, his baggage at some village in the interior. 
One day he had been wandering about in search of 
some specimen of a plant he was anxious to pro- 
cure, in his anxiety to find which the time slipped 
away with greater speed than he had reckoned- 
When he at last resolved to give up for the day a 
search which, as yet, had been fruitless, he found 
out his real situation. He was benighted in a 
strange, distant, and unknown part of the country. 
Besides, he was so completely knocked up by the 
labour of the day, under a hot sun, that he felt un- 
equal to the ta.sk of retracing his steps, even if the 
road lay straight before him in broad daylight. In 
these circumstances he came to the determination 
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of demanding hospitality for the night from one of 
the peasant-farmers of the district. On coming up 
to one of their solitary houses, he made known bis 
situation, and was at once kindly invited to accept 
of shelter and entertainment under the friendly roof 
of the agriculturist. 

After partaking of such homely fare as his host 
could offer him, he retired to seek the repose he 
30 much needed after tlie &tigucs he had under- 
gone during the day. In entertaining the hope, 
however, that he was at once to he allowed to 
enjoy uninterrupted sleep, he hod literally reckoned 
without his host. The latter did not so understand 
the hospitality which he considered himself bouod 
to show his guest. In a spirit of kindness and 
courtesy, he would seat himself by the side of our 
friend's bed, and continue to converse with him. 
It is true he considered this an act of politeness 
due to a stranger resting for the first time beneath 
his roof, but the wearied botanist, who had gone to 
bed with the hope of being allowed to forget all 
sublunary things for a time, could not be iodoced 
to regard it in the same light. It was with great 
reluctance, therefore, that he listened to the long- 
winded stories of the worthy farmer. The latter, 
aniiing many other thing.-*, told him that he had not 
always Uved in that secluded place, but had been 
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in the seaport-towns where great numbers of 
foreign gentlemen came, and which were frequented 
by merchants from Europe. There were, in parti- 
cular, several English, and he had once managed to 
pick up a good many English words, but unfortu- 
nately he had now forgotten them all. It was still 
more unfortunate for our friend that he should I 
happen to be desirous of having his memory re- ' 
freshed at such a moment, but, as he did not like I 
to lose the benefit of the acquisitions which he had ( 
once made, he would be delighted again to know 
what were the English names of "cavallo," 
"perro," " cochino," " vaca," "cabra,"&c. Our 
good friend, though heartily wishing that bis host 
had chosen another time for renewing his acquaint- 
ance with a foreign language, amiably complied 
with his request, giving bim the English equivalent 
for every animal he had named. 

As the desire of knowledge, however, increases 
with its gratification, this philological interro- 
gatory was continued so long that the guest's i 
patience became quite exhausted, and he gave j 
many plain indications of his desire to be left alone. 
But his host did not appear to comprehend any of I 
these signs, so much was his heart fixed on increas- 
ing his stock of English wordti. The wearied En- 
glishman was therefore compelled to tell bim 
plainly that he could endure his presence no 
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longer, and wished to be allowed to enjoy the sleep 
of which he stood so much in need. The old man 
replied : — 

"Si, Sefior, I will go presently, but you will 
have plenty of time to sleep, and it is really so 
seldom that any foreign gentleman visits this part, 
that I must talie advantage of the opportunity." 

With many lamentations that be should have 
been the person destined to give him so favourable 
an opportunity of rubbing up his English, the 
wearied gentleman had again to listen to the mo- 
notonous query ; " Como se dice cavallo, perro, 
cochino ? " until the host himself was exhausted 
by so unusual an amount of intellectual labour, 
and with many kind wishes bade his guest good 
night. 

Our exhausted friend now fondly thought that 
all interruption to the enjoyment of quiet and 
repose was removed, and that he might reckon on 
a good night's sleep. lie was still doomed to dis- 
appointment, however, for, after a short interval, 
just when he believed himself falling into the land 
of forgctfulness, a man and a boy, having entered 
the room, proceeded to attach a goat-skin bag, 
filled with milk, to a rope suspended from the roof, 
and commenced swinging it to and fro from one to 
the other, keeping time to the sound of a mono- 
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tonous kiod of sing-song. Our friend now felt 
himself in the condition of a persecuted man, a 
martyr to his love of science. If his patience had 
been sorely tried before, it was now fairly ex- 
hausted, and he expostulated with his two tor- 
mentors, telling them how impossible it was for 
him to sleep while they made such a horrible noise. 

Listening to his complaints, however, with great 
composure, they only answered : — 

"Duerma, su merced, que nosotros no le moles- 
tamos, — and we must continue our work, or else you 
will have no butter for your breakfast." 

At daybreak, after having partaken of the fai-e 
provided for him as breakfast, the botanist took his 
leave. Wishing, however, to recompense his hos- 
pitable host for the reception with which he had 
met, he offered him some money, which the latter 
absolutely refused, saying that in his " pueblo " he 
was " caballero," and that he felt proud of having 
bad the honour to entertain the foreign gentleman 
in his "pobre choza." ''But," continued he, 
** what nice trousers those are you have on ! I 
wish you would give them to me." 

He was told in reply by his guest that be would 
be delighted to make a present of them to him, 
but that, having no baggage with him, be bad not 
another pair to put OD. 
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"Oh," said the host, "eso no importa; I assure 
you I seldom wear cahones largos myself, except 
on feast days, and you may easily do without 
them till you arrive at the pueblo where you hare 
your baggage." 

Our friend, however, not being quite so unso- 
phisticated in his manners, could not make up his 
mind to part at that time with so important au 
habiliment, and travel in the nans culotie style his 
host appeared to think so natural. The present of 
a pair of trousers, tlierefore, had to be deferred to 
a more suitable opportimity. 

The residents of Grand Canary, aa I have already 
remarked, are courteous, hospitable, and kind to 
strangers ; but s person who goes to the island with- 
out a recommendation to some resident family will 
fare badly indeed, for there is great difficulty io 
finding good accommodation even in the city of 
Las Patmas. Indeed there are only two places 
where strangers are received, and, though they are 
called hotels, it is by far too dignihed a name for 
them. The first ia an exceedingly dirty and ill- 
regulated place, rejoicing in the distinction of being 
called the English Hotel. Pepa, the presiding genius 
of it, we found to be anything but an agreeable or 
obliging hostess, inattentive in the extreme, and 
even insolent, to those who take up their resideoee 
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in such quarters as she provides for them. The 
visitor no sooner gets within the precincts of her 
den than his disagreeables begin. From the top of 
a dirty flight of stone stairs he gropes his way into 
a large dark room, which is hermetically closed up 
under the pretence that it is necessary to keep out 
the heat. When the shutters were opened, a thin aud 
consumptive-looking cat that seemed to have taken 
up its quarters there, darted out of the room, the 
extreme appearance of which betokened great ne- 
glect and tincleanlinesa. A hard sofa and a few 
chairs were very formally arranged in their ortho- 
dox places, but they were so covered with dust 
that one could not go near them without carrying 
away a considerable quantity of it on his person. 
The pillows of the sofa, being made of wood, must 
have been comfortable objects on which to rest an 
aching head ! The state of the floor I shall not 
attempt to describe, satisfying myself with saying 
that it was indescribable. I doubt indeed if the 
English language could supply me with terms suffici- 
ently strong to give a correct idea of the filthy state 
of the place, or if the English miud could conceive of 
human beings allowing an apartment in their houses 
to get into such a cuiidition. With all this disorder 
and dirt, however, there were some ambitioua 
attempts at display. Everything that could be 
o2 
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rative palm, which bore all the appearance of having 
been popular with the dies ever ance it had been 
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planted in its present position. The door would 
not remain shut without being barricaded. Some- 
times, during the night, when the wind blew 
violently, it would burst open, and the rain would 
pour in through the open corridor. Indeed there 
were so many sources of distui'bance during the 
night that it was impossible to obtain any conti- 
nuous rest till a Itite, or rather early, hour. There 
were cats roaming though the passages, while their 
loud yells and sepulchral cries murdered sleep. 
At twelve every night certain of the guests returned 
to supper, creating additional noise and disturbance, 
so many things being wanted, so many voices scream- 
mg all at once, Pepa's being always prominent in 
sharpness and loudness. 

In the morning things were little better. Such a 
comfort as hot water was with difficulty obtained. 
The shoes were left unbrushed, and when the poor 
drudge of a servant was asked why they had not 
been cleaned, he replied that he would be happy to 
do them if 1 would show him the way. 

The other hotel is, if possible, still more miserable. 
The host and hostess, however, are more attentive, 
and always disposed to be kind and obliging to 
such as favour them vrith their patronage. Persons 
intending to remain for some time in Grand Canary 
would do better to hire a house in the country, 
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providing themselves at least with one native ser- 
vant. So few articles of fiirnitiire are really neces- 
sary in this charming climate that it would by no 
means he such a formidiible iill'iLir to make Has 
arrangement as might appeiir at first sight. 

While wandering one day through the streets of 
the caty of Las Palmus, I was so much struck by 
the quaint appearance of an old window uud door, 
tliat I sat dowu to sketch them. This was so 
tmusunl n ^ight to tlie people who lived about that 
it evidently afforded them much amusement. Id 
order to get anything like sufficient distance, I wm 
compelled to enter a doorway, which, like most in 
the (vanaries, was always standing invitingly open. 
Wlicu tlie residents of the house saw me, and 
l>ecamc aware of what I was about, with all the 
natural grace and courtesy of the people of these 
islands, they otlered me a seat or whatever else I 
might require. They also had the kindness to 
mform me that the old house opposite was the od6 
which had been occupied by Christopher Colum- 
bus when he visited Canary en rotite to the New 
World. This information gave additional interest 
to my sketch, and I begged them to tell me all they 
knew on the subject. They, however, modesUy 
referred me to more weighty authorities, from 
whom 1 acquired all the knowledge I was anxious 
to obtain. 
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It would appear that Columbus, on his first voy- 
age of discovery, put into this port on the 11th of 
August, 1492, his small squadron, as is well known, 
consisting only of three small vessels. The great 
navigator remained there for twenty days, engaged 
in refitting the Nina, one of his vessels which had 
suffered some damage during the short voyage 
from Spain to the Canaries. After the necessary 
repairs, the vessels of the expedition proceeded to 
Gomera, where Columbus had previously resided for 
some years as a settler. After there taking in 
supplies of water and provisions, and reinforcing 
his crews with some volunteers from the island, he 
proceeded on his course on the 7th of September. 

Some of these authors at the same time attempt 
to deprive him of the honour of having been the 
actual discoverer of America. They acknowledge 
that he was undoubtedly the first who intentionally 
went in search of the New World that his study and 
reflections on the subject assured him must exist 
to the westward of all the then known regions of the 
earth. According to their account, during the 
period that Columbus was a denizen of Cromcrn, 
it happened that an Andalusian mariner, named 
Alonzo Sanchez de Huelva, commanded a small 
Tessel engaged in traffic between these islands and 
that of Madeira. On one of his customary voyages. 
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he is said to have encountered so violent a gale of 
wind that his vessel was driven completely out of 
its course. Long and unremittingly the gale 
pursued them, blowing with such violence as to 
leave them no alternative, in their puny barque, but 
to scud before it, or to perish beneath the moun- 
tain waves that followed in their wake. After 
many days' sailing in an almost unvaried direction, 
the united influence of wind and sea conveyed the 
distressed voyagers safely to the shore of what, ac- 
cording to their description, must have been one of 
the West India Islands. From this place, after a 
prolonged period, and the endurance of almost in- 
credible hardships of every kind, the maatcr aod 
two sailors, the sole remnants of the wretched crew, 
managed to find their way buck to Gomera in their 
crazy vessel. Here they were most hospitably re- 
ceived and humanely treated by Columbus under 
bis own roof; but such was the miserable state of 
weakness to which their long sufferings had re- 
duced them, that, within a brief jieriod of time, all 
three died there, not, however, before the patron, 
Sanchez de Ihielva, had fully communicated to 
Columbus, as a brother seaman, and ardent in- 
quirer after geographical knowledge, all the details 
of his disastrous voyage, the course he had been 
obliged to steer, the distance he estimated be bad 
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gone over, and all such other observations as it had 
been in his power to make. 

The possibility of such a voyage being performed 
under the circumstances related in this account is 
beyond all doubt. Indeed, towards the end of 
the last century, it was practically verified by the 
well-authenticated fact that one of the small craft 
that ply between the islands, whose pah-ones 
(masters), even at the present day, are entirely 
ignorant of every particle of navigation, with 
the exception only of the compass, the use of 
which they understand, not one of them 
being able to read, much less to keep, a log, 
while coming, deeply laden with wheat, from Lan- 
zarote to Canary, met with a similar accident to 
that which is said to have befallen the ancient De 
Huelva some centuries ago. For a lengthened 
period of time, this little vessel, built only for 
plying from island to island, was compelled to keep 
a straight course before the blast, the first land to 
which they came being Venezuela, in South America. 
Here they were so fortunate as to fall in with an 
English vessel, by which they were safely piloted 
into the harbour of La Guayra. 

After long pondering on the information ob- 
tained from De Huelva, Columbus, already a good 
coBmographer and experienced seaman, whose am- 
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bition had preyioiisly been limited to a hope of sur- 
passiog the Portuguese discoverers on the coast of 
Africa, is said to have arrived at the conclusion 
that a counterbalancing land must exist in the 
western hemisphere. This conviction led to his 
fi-uitless endeavours to obtain from John II. of 
Portugal and Henry YII. of England, the en- 
couragement and assistance that were finally granted 
him by Isabella of Castile. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

English Writers on the Canary IslandB — Captain Glaaee — Juan de 
Bethencourt — Incursions on Lanzarote, Fuerteventora, and 
Gomera — ^Burning of San Sebastian — Santa Craz de Berberia 
Encounters between the Spaniards and Moors — ^The Con- 
queror of Teneriffe — Captain Glasse^s Trading Speculation — 
Port Hillsborough — ^English Trading Settlement on the Coast 
of Africa — Spanish Hostility — Glasse a Prisoner at Santa Crux 
— His Imprisonment Concealed — Its Strange Discovery — Re- 
monstrance addressed to the Spanish Court — ^Deliyeranoe of 
the Captain — ^Embarks for England — Conspiracy and Murder 
at Sea — Death of the Captain — Supposed Existence of an Eighth 
Canary Island — ^Attempts to Discover it — ^TasBo's Enchanted 
Island — St. Brandon — The Appearance of the Unknown 
Island Explained — ^The Marvellous Fountain Tree — ^Padre 
Prego's "Teatro Critico." 

• 

One of the few English writers who have em- 
ployed their pens in describing the Canary Islands 
is George Glasse, a merchant, who, after the 
middle of last century, published in London the 
history of their discovery and conquest, to which is 
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frequently repeated by Bethencourt's successors, 
and brouglit on the reprisals often made by the 
Moors, who, in return, harassed the islands with 
their invasions. The latter occasionally carried off 
with them persons of note, for whose ransom they 
obtained large sums of money, or, failing to do so, 
condemned them to the same cruel bondage as their 
fellow-prisoners of humbler standing. Their in- 
cursions on that island were more numerous than 
on any of the others, and continued till so late a 
period as 1749. On two different occasions, in 
1569 and 1586, they kept possession of it for some 
weeks, and swept off all the booty that, together 
with hundreds of prisoners, they could carry 
away. In Fuerteventura and Goraera, also, they 
repeatedly lauded, and, in the latter, more than 
once burned Its capital, the town of San Sebastian, 
and even attacked the western part of Teneriffe. 

But the early Spaniards had obtained an un- 
profitable footing upon the coast. They bad con- 
structed a fort to protect their own forays and, as 
far as possible, keep in check those of the in- 
fidels. They called it the castle of Santa Cruz de 
Berberia, or of Mar Pequeflo, and kept it supplied 
with a garrison that was employed in almost 
daily encounters with the Moors, who, however, 
afler a long siege and much bloodshed, in 1524, 
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succeeded in driving the Spaniards from their ter- 
ritory, and immediately razed the fortification to 
the ground, many years elapsing before it was 
again rebuilt. 

When, however, Alonzo Fernandez de Lugo, the 
conqueror of TeneriSe, found himself appointed by 
Charles V. Governor-General, not only of the 
islands, but likewise of that part of the western 
coast of Africa lying l)etween Cape Geer and Cape 
Bojador, he thought it incumbent on him to prove 
the Spanish right to their assumed possession, by 
re-erecting the fort of Santa Cruz de Mar Pequeflo. 
It was done ; but the King of Fez and his subjects, 
in overwhelming numbers, allowed it but a short 
permanence. These ruthless enemies again de- 
molished it, as they had done with its predecessor, 
after driving back to the Canaries the small 
number of its defenders who had been fortunate 
enough to escape froni death or a cruel captivity. 
No farther attempt seems to have been made by 
the Spaniards to fix themselves in a country of so 
little advantage to them, and from which, to compen- 
sate for their many grievous losses, they appear to 
have derived no other benefit than the number of 
Moorish slaves they bad made, and the superior 
one of having introduced into tlie islands the 
useful breed of dromedaries that is now used 
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as beasts of burden in all of them but Palma, 
Gomera, and Hiero. But, though in abeyance for 
more than 250 years, and, so to say, forgotten or 
unknown by the rest of the world, they neverthe- 
less arrogated to themselves the right and title to it, 
as though it had really been a vanquished and 
colonised territory of their own. They likewise 
appear to have always kept a jealous eye on any 
proceedings that might indicate an interlopement by 
other powers ; arising probably from the dread 
that their fishery on the coast (on which the popu- 
lation of the blands so greatly depends for its 
sustenance) might be interfered with. 

George Glasse, the author of whom we speak, was 
a Scotch master-mariner, and, as such, made many 
trading voyages between England and the Canaries, 
as well as between the principal ports of Western 
Barbary. In the course of these voyages, he seems 
to have visited and made himself acquainted with 
the whole of the former. He appears to have been 
a man of shrewd, active, and observant mind, and 
also of enterprising character, as was evinced by 
his plan for establishing a lactory, or at least a 
trading post, on that part of the African continent 
where the Spaniards had, in long by-gone years, at- 
tempted to settle. His belief was that he could 
there establish a permanent and valuable barter^ 
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trade of English and other European goods against 
the gums, skins, and other productions of the 
country. 

Obtaining in London the requisite assistance to 
carry his scheme into execution, he freighted a large 
ship, laded her with a cargo proper for the object, 
and with his wife, daugliter, servants, and interpreter 
(an Armenian), proceeded in her to the port of 
Guader, the same which the Spaniards anciently 
called Santa Cruz de Berberia. As a first measure 
he christened it Port Hillsborough, in honour of the 
Earl of that name, who was then a member of the 
British Ministry, and had approved and promoted 
Glasse's plan. The latter soon formed an alliance 
with Yaben Ben Hamet, Muza Ben Mahmoud, 
Satem Ben Yathmaa, and many other Moorish 
chiefs glorying in different terminations of Ben. 
It was then, only on discovering the ancient foun- 
dations of some extensive edifice, and a few much- 
corroded copper coins, that he first learned the fact 
that in former ages there had been other European 
residents there. 

But a much more unpleasing discovery was soon 
forced upon him. Port Hillsborough, though ad- 
mirable in itself, and of very easy access from tha 
sea, was found to be perfectly closed against the 
exit of any ship of the size of the one that had now 
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entered it, unless favoured with a steady south wind, 
though smaller vessels could at all times work out. 
Now, as that wind hardly ever blows during the 
prevalence of the regular north-east trade winds, 
which last from April or May till the middle of 
September, he was threatened with a long and in- 
convenient deteution of his ship, in which case it 
would be impossible to secure the early transmission 
to England of the articles he had already obtained 
in barter for his merchandize. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, Glasse determined on equipping and manning 
his long-boat, in which, with only three or four of 
bis crew, he came to the Canary Islands, with the 
intention of there purchasing one or more of the 
small brigantincs that plied between them. To the 
departure of these vessels, when loaded, Port 
Hillsborough presented no natural impediment. He 
touclied first at Lanzarote ; but, unable to attain 
his object there, he came on to Grand Canary, 
where he remained on shore, sending his boat and 
seamen back to the coast. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish Ambassador at London, 
having heard of the project of forming an English 
settlement on the coast of Afric^t contiguous to the 
islands, gave notice of it to the Court of Madrid. 
The Captain General was speedily furnished with 
private orders from hia Government to be on the 
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alert, and, in case of the report proving true, to 
use every exertion to thwart the plan, by refusing 
all succour of provisions, men, or vessels, to the 
nascent establishraent. 

Scarcely, therefore, had poor Glasse, who was 
quite ignorant of these circumstances, or that Spain 
had any pretensions to the spot he had selected, 
landed, as we have said, at Grand Canary, before 
he was pounced upon as a violator of the Spanish 
laws. Being conveyed, a close prisoner, to Santa 
Cruz in Teneriffe, he was there immured in a 
cell of one of the castles, — his confinement 
being shortly after made still more strict in conse- 
quence of his being detected in an attempt to 
escape. So much secrecy regarding his imprison- 
ment was preserved, that nearly a twelvemonth 
had elapsed before the existence of an English pri- 
soner in the castle became known to any bat the 
immediate actors in his detention. The discovery 
of his being there is snid to have lieen effected by 
Glasse's frequently cutting off the crust of his daily 
loaf of bread (all means of communication with 
the outer world being denied him, as a prisoner an 
secret). Scratching on it in English with a nail 
his name, and the place and time of his deten- 
tion, he then flung it from his dungeon-bars to 
the shingly beach below, in hopes that some fislicr- 
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man or straggler there might pick it up and convey 
it to some one who could understand it. And so 
it did at last happen ; for one of these crusts ulti- 
mately reached the hands of the British Consul on 
the island, who lost no time in investigating the 
matter. But, all interference on his part being dis- 
allowed by the Governor-General, who stated that 
be merely acted in compliance with orders, 
a statement of the case was transmitted by the 
Consul to his Government, which instantly called 
through Lord Rochfort, their Envoy at Madrid, for 
explanation and redress from the Spanish Court. 
The latter at fii'st treated the affair very cavalierly, 
expressing surprise that so much fuss should be 
made about the fate of a mere merchant captain, 
but, being assured, in reply, that the meanest cabin 
boy that sailed imder the British flag was entitled 
to, and would receive, as much protection as if he 
were one of the nobles of the land, the Spanish Go- 
yemraent at last gave unwilling orders for Glasse's 
restoration to liberty — a fatal liberty for him. 

So unlooked-for an incident as bad occurred effec- 
tually ruined the proposed establishment of the fac- 
tory at Port Hillsborough. The Moorish cbie&, after 
long and vainlywaitingfor the promised return of the 
captain, one day resolved on making the mo.st they 
could of the goods the gods hud sent tbem. They 
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roiw iipoii the unfortunate settlers, cruelly butchered 
rnaiiy of them, nnd burnt the ship, barely allowing 
time for Mre. Glassc and her daughter, with thein- 
tcrjiretor and two or three other survivors, to throw 
tlicmflclvcR into the boat, in which, after enconnter- 
[tig great danger and privations, they finally found 
their way to Teneriffe. 

But the liberty to which Captain Glasse was re- 
flttirod came upon him at a very unlucky moment, 
for it proved tlie immediate cause of the death of 
the vntii'e family. Naturally anxious to leave the 
novne of his sufieriiigs as early as possible, and 
finger to reach his native country and demand re- 
paration from Spain tor his imprisonment and 
loHiicB, he hastened to Port Orotava, where an 
Knglish ship, called the Earl of Sandwich, lay ready 
to take her departure for London. This vessel 
wuH loade<l with n valuable cargo of wine, silk, 
orchilla-weed, cochineal, a great amount of gold- 
dust and biLTs, and a still larger amount in kegs of 
dollars. Glasse and his family embarked as pAS- 
nengcrs on this vessel, and had a prosperous 
voyage until near the land they were never more 
to see. 

Four of the crew bad conspired ut this juncture 
to murder all the other persons on board, aod 
posBess themselves of the bullion and coin they 
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lew to be in the ship. This villainous design 
carried into execution at night, attacking and 
erpowering the captain and watch npon deck ; 
id when Glasse, bearing the scuffle, was rushing 
the rescue from his cabin, he was wayltud on the 
companion-ladder by one of the mutineers, who 
pinioned his arms, while another wrested his sword 
irom him and passed it repeatedly through his 
ly. His wife and daughter (then only twelve 
!ars old) were dragged from the cabin, but, esca- 
ping from the hands of their captors, they threw 
themselves overboard, locked in each other's arms, 
the four murderers finally remaining the only living 
beings on board. The latter then steered the 
ship up St. George's Channel, till within a few 
les of Waterford, when, placing the treasure in 
le boat, they scuttled and sank the ship, them- 
ilves landing privately, and burying most of their 
gotten wealth at a marked spot on the beach, 
iting the boat afterwards adrift. The dissolute 
induct and profuse expenditure of foreign coin 
luring their stay at Waterford, however, soon at- 
tracted suspicion towards them, and, this being 
furtlier strengthened by the accidental discovery of 
■ome of the buried treasure, and by the boat beuig 
|), they were traced by the officers of 
Dablin, and there arrested. After many 
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recriminations among themselves, they each made 
a full confession, with minute details of their crime. 
Their trial and execution is found under the head 
of " Principal Events " in the "Annual Register" for 
1765. 

In islands like these, so remote from all the 
great centres of civilisation, not only are stories 
of adventure such as the preceding one of John 
Glasse listened to with delight, hut the wildest 
legends and traditions find the people prepared to 
receive them witli unhesitating belief. I recently 
heard a strange account of a report which waa 
prevalent in the islands about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, which has descended to the 
present time, and a belief In which, 1 dare say, is 
still entertained by many minds not well informed 
regarding the accuracy and extent of modem 
geographical discovery. The story contains so 
many striking particulars, and affords such a 
remarkable example of the proneness of a primitive 
people to delight in the marvellous and unknown, 
that an apology is scarcely necessary for inserting 
it here. 

The Canaries, as I have previously stated, 
'coiMist of a gronp of seven principal islands, but in 
the early part of the sixteenth century it was 
reported that an eighth had been discovered. The 
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original statement was that an island not before 
known had been frequently visible from La Palma, 
Hierro, and Gomera. The belief in the actual 
existence of this new member of the group became 
80 strong that, in the treaty of peace concluded at 
Evora in 1519, Portugal ceded the right of con- 
quering it to Spain, It is mentioned in the treaty 
under the name ot " Ilha nao Truvata," the 
Unfound Island. Many of the inhabitants of the 
three above-named islands declared that they had 
repeatedly seen it in a direction bearing w.s.w. 
from Pulma and w.n.w. from Hierro, ita distance 
being about forty leagues from the former, and appa- 
rently not less than eighty-seven leagues in 
length from north to south. 

The two extremities of this island were said to 
rise to a very great height, the hollow between 
them being apparently covered with forests. 
Green boughs, fruit, and even entire trees, were 
frequently cast, during tempestuous weather from 
the westward, upon the shores of Jllerro and 
Gomera. A circumstance like this of course gave 
greater consistency to the growing belief in the 
existence of the new island. 

In order to ascertain the truth of the report, an 
expedition left Grand Canary in 1526. After 
cruifiiDg for many days in the direction in which 
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the island was suid to have been seen, the 
mariners returned without having observed the 
slightest appearance of it, or aught indicating that 
there could be any land in the quarter pointed out. 
There were none of the ordinary signs by which the 
vicinity of land is usually discovered, no change in 
the colour or depth of tlie water, and none of these 
flights of sea-fowl that haunt the coast. But the 
non-appearance of the island did not satisfy 
credulous and superstitious people that it did not 
exist. If it had not been discovered by thoee sent 
in search of it, the explanation of their failure was 
simple; it was an enchanted island, rendered 
visible to mortal eyes only occasionally. 

In coiu-se of time, however, the reports of its ap- 
pearance became more and more fi-equent, so much 
so, indeed, that the Supreme Court of the Seven 
Islands (the Andaman) commanded the local 
authorities of La I'alma, llierro, and Gomcra, to 
collect and transmit to it the depositions under 
oath of all such parties as could give information 
likely to throw light upon so mysterious a ques- 
tion. In the island of Gomcra, more than oae 
hundred persons swore to having repeatedly seen 
the island of the existence of which some perse- 
vered in expressing so many doubts. In La 
P&lma still more direct asseveration of its reali^ 
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was made in the testimony of three Portuguese 
seamen. According to their deposition, the ship 
of whose crew they formed a part having anchored 
in a bay near the southern point of the unknown 
island, the captain and two of the crew went on 
shore, and on the sand discoyered the disdnct 
prints of a man's feet, more than double the ordi- 
nary size, and with such a distance between each 
footprint as showed a proportionately large stride. 
A cross was found nailed against the trunk of a 
tree, and a fireplace formed of three stones near 
it. Heaps of limpet-shells were scattered about 
the fireplace, leading to the belief that the shell- 
fish had been cooked there. Many oxen, sheep, 
and goats were roaming about. These, the 
mariners, after drinking some very puie water at a 
mnniug streamlet, pursued with their spears into a 
forest. 

On the approach of evening, however, the sky 
became so overcast and lowering, that the capt^, 
perceiving all the usual indications of an approach- 
ing storm, hastened, without waiting for his 
companions, to the boat, in which, rowing himself 
oat to the ship, he stepped upon its deck just a 
moment before a most furious tempest burst upon 
her, exposing them all to great danger. When the 
storm broke forth, the island instantly disappeared 
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from the sight of the crew, nor could they, when 
the weather again became more serene, obtain a 
second view of it. 

The account concludes by stating that this remark- 
able circumstance inspired the sailors with the 
greatest dread, they entertaining no doubt that the 
island they had seen was of supernatural origin, 
the product of some enchantment. The two men 
who had remained on shore were never more 
heard of, their fate being bitterly lamented by their 
companions. 

Another sea-captain, a native of Teneriffe, 
affirmed that lie also had been favoured with a 
view of the Unknown Island, and that, with part of 
his crew, he had landed on its shores. They had 
ventured to go some distance into the interior, 
when, warned by approaching darkness, they re- 
turned to their boats and regained their ship 
without delay. As in the former case, they were 
just in time, for, no sooner had they put their feet 
upon the deck, thau u tremendous storm burst 
fbrtii, the winds blowing with the greatest violence, 
and the sea being lashed into unusual fury. In a 
moment all sight of the island was lost, and they 
could never again obtain the slightest glimpse 
of it. 

A French adventurer, who had visited tbia [Wrt 
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of the world, also stated that a similar circum- 
stance hiid happened to him. He was returning 
from the Brazils, when, his ship having been dis- 
masted in a gale, the Unknown Island appeared in 
sight, and he and his crew went on shore in order 
to obtain muterials to replace the loss their vessel 
had sustained. They immediately set to work to 
fell a large tree, but before their task could be 
completed they were driven away by a hurricane in 
the same way as their predecessors ; nor, when the 
tempest was allayed, could they again perceive the 
island on which they had landed but a short tmie 
before. 

All this information seeming to afford sufficient 
testimony in support, at least, of the occasional 
appearance of the island, two other expeditions 
were fitted out, the ships sailing from La Palma. 
A considerable interviJ elapsed between the two 
voyages, but neither was successful. Tlie island 
would not be called at mortal bidding from the 
vasty deep. The latter of the two expeditions was 
accompanied by a Franciscan friar, prepared to 
hurl the thunder of his exordsm against the 
enchanted island the instant it appeared in sight. 
His presence, however, secured no better succeas 
than in the case of the expedition which had gone be- 
fore without any gof b faithful servant of the Church. 
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For more than a century after this, although the 
island appears to have been occasionally visible aa 
before, tlie public curiosity and excitement regard- 
ing it were no longer so great as they had been. 
No further regular attempt to discover it is spokea 
of till the year 1721, when the Captain General, 
Don Juan de Meer y Aguerra, again formed the 
resolution of settling the difficult question as to the 
existence of this mysterious island, which appears 
to have been as perplexing a problem in those days 
a» the story of tlie sea-serpent of more modem 
times. The expt'dition fitted out under his direc- 
tion sailed from Santa Cruz, being accompanied by 
the most able and experienced navigators, and bj 
two apostolic chaplains. The leaders of the expe- 
dition were commanded to make the most strenocnu 
exertions to discover the Qy-away island ; but, after 
H long and patient search, sailing about in erezj 
dircottoii of the compass, their ex^tions were im- 
rewardtMl with success. 

Siuctt 1759 we have no account of any otibs 
appearauoe. Those who once believed in tfas 
existence of the Enchanted Island, in which Tawi, 
in his " Jerusaletn Deliveml." laid the scene of 
Reynaldo's oonfiQemeot in the ganlens of Armida, 
WW betong to a put genemioa. The imh oT 
San Boroftdoo hnd b«B glTen to^the -hirf fa* »ta 
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remotest times. It was 30 named in consequence 
of a legend of very ancient date, according to 
which a Scotch monk, called St. Brandon, hy some 
means or other found his way to it in the sixth 
century, and on his first landing restored to life the 
corpse of one of the native giants. 

Taking all the circumstances of this strange 
story regarding the appearance of the llha nao 
Ti-uvata into consideration, the conclusion to be 
drawn is, that what at any rate seemed to be such 
an island must have been observed in the position 
attributed to it. The testimony of numerous wit- 
nesses at periods remote from each other, and re- 
peated sketches of it, all agreeing in its general 
figure, indisputably support this view of the matter. 
Neither can it be doubted that the appearance 
which was hastily assumed to be an eighth island 
waa caused by the shadow of the island of Falma, 
projected under a particular state of the atmosphere 
and angle of the sun's elevation upon the vapours 
collected to the leeward of that island. It was, in 
short, a kind of Fata Morgana, which usually ap- 
peared between six and seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, though one of the witnesses examined in 
Hierro in 1570 did not hesitate to affirm that he 
had seen the sun set on several occasions behind 
the southern mountain of San Borondon. 
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The testimony of the three sea-captwns is some- 
what difficult to reconcile with this view. The 
Portuguese captain might have taken advantage of 
the popular belief to account for the loss, perhaps 
by violent death, of his two men, who were reported 
to have gone ashore with him. The Spaniard and 
Frenchman, on the other hand, with that spirit of 
boastuig not uncommon among seafaring people, 
wonld not he outdone in the account of the marreU 
they had seen by the Portuguese. So mysterious 
a narrative would at least gain for them some 
notice and consideration. 

Sceptics may also be inclined to ask, if such an 
appearance were presented by natural causes in 
former days, why is it not occasionally still visible ? 
It is certainly difficult to account for the physical 
changes that have prevented any repetition of the 
phenomenon for the last one hundred and fifty 
years ; but it is a problem which scientific men 
tJone ai-e capable of solving. 

Another fable connected with the Canary Islands 
was that of the marvellous Fountain Tree. Its 
species was unknown, but it was lung believed to 
furnish the only supply of water enjoyed by the 
natives of I) ierro, where it seldom rains. The tale 
regarding the mysterious properties of this wonder- 
ful tree, absurdly enough, has been repeated within 
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very recent years in several English publications of 
reference and instruction, in which it is represented 
as a still existing vegetable wonder. So gross an 
error is the more inexcusable, as, for centuries past, 
numerous writers, beginning with Lord Bacon, 
have shown the fallacy of such a belief. It is 
more than a hundred and fifty years since the 
Padre Trego, in his great work, the Teatro Critico, 
fully described the real nature of the phenomenon, 
which was supposed to be a fountain of water. The 
tree, so far from being unique of ita kind, and ot 
unknown species, was one of the laurel family, 
extremely common as well in Hierro as in the other 
islands. It is a fact that a quantity of pure water, 
to the amount of a few gallons daily, was constantly 
dripping from its leaves. This was collected for 
use in receptacles formed round its trunk, into 
which were conducted also the contents of the pools 
which the wiuter rains had left in its neighbour- 
hood. But the water that dropped from the leaves 
did not arise from any virtue in the tree itself, but 
from the position in which it grew. This was at 
the upper extremity of a narrow but deep ravine, 
opening on the sca-coust, and leading by an ascent 
of about five miles to almost the highest pomt of 
the island, where it terminated in a nearly per- 
pendicular face of rock, against which the tree grew, 
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surrounded by bramtles, heath, ferns, and other 
smaller plants. The wind constantly rushed with 
great violence up the tiinnel of this narrow ravine, 
bearing with it clouds and mist from the sea. These, 
being stopped in their further progress by the bare 
surface of the rock, and condensed ou the surround- 
ing vegetation, but particularly on the broad shining 
leaves of the evergreen laurel, trickled down in 
drops in sufficient quantity to become an object of 
care in an island where the other usual sources 
of water were far from abundant. The tree, 
already decayed by age, was blown down and 
totally destroyed by a hurricane so long ago as 
the year 1612. 
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FOCB hundred years ago the aboriginal Guanches 
of the Canary Islands became extinct as a people. 
A mystery which conjecture and investigation have 
fulled to penetrate enveloped them then as now, 
and the Gnanche race remains to this day an 
ethnological problem. The analogy ol' tlieir ancient 
customs and language with those of their con- 
tinental neighbours induces the belief in a common 
origin. The vicinity of the ('anary Archipelago to 
the coast of Africa, which, although low ground, i^ 
visible from Fuerteventura, renders it next to im- 
possible that the Libyans, like the Phccnician and 
Carthaginian navigators, were not attracted by the 
BDowg and fires of Tenerifie. 

«2 
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Ttie liihabitiuits of the Canary Islands presented 
to tlic Eunipeun invaders different types of pbysi- 
ounoniy, and tht're were remarkable distinctions in 
tlicir nniiiners and customs, but more particulariy 
in their language, in which, however, there is suffi- 
oioiit analogy to prove the existence of a common 
mother tongue. Unacquainted with any kind of 
navigation, tJicy must have been for ages shut up 
in thuir several islnnds without the possibility of 
any intorcoramnnication. Local causes maintained 
tho people of the vm-ious islands within their respec- 
tive localities, and might have effected a modifica- 
tion in their dialects, their habits, and even their 
physical appearance. Each lived according to its 
separate laws and preserved its particular customs, 
some being governed by independent chiefs, and 
others recognizing an absolute power, or submitting 
to their hereditary princes. But in those islands 
in which the two races existed, a state of perma- 
nent warfare was the proof of their mutual 
aversion. 

Not only did the langnage and vicinity of these 
islanders prove their African origin, but their cus- 
toms and habits showed a fellowship and connection 
with the natives of that continent. Their cave 
dwellings, hewn out of the Uving rock, as they are 
used in Grand Canary even to the present day. 
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exhibit the close approximation of their habits to 
those of the inhabitants of the neighbouring coast 
of Africa. The African custom of embalming the 
dead universally prevailed, as is proved by the con- 
tinual and even very recent discovery of caverns 
containing a great number of mummies. Viera, 
the historian of the island, mentions a cave on the 
south side of Teneriffe which contained as many as 
u thousand. Some differences in the manner of 
embalming the dead bodies have been observed in 
the mummies discovered in the several islands. 
The African custom of shaving the head was also 
adopted under certaincircumstances by the Guanches. 
Polygamy existed in some of the islands, tn Lanza- 
rote the women being permitted as many as three 
husbands. The preparation of " gofio," which was 
their principal food, and which is still that of the 
peasantry in the country districts, very much 
resembles the "cuscutoo" of Barbary and the 
western coast of Africa. 

In an extremely curious work published at Paris 
in 1630, by Bergeron, and copied from the manu- 
script of Boutier and Vcrrier, chaplains to Betan- 
court (Bethancourt), the conqueror of Grand 
Canary, it 'n mentioned that the islanders were an 
extremely beautiful and graceful people, with 
swarthy countenances and dark ^arkling eyes. 
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From bis obserratioiu, tlw tB M b em e t of I 

ttea of race, sufficientlj nursed in ibeir ] 
chBracter to warrant sach ■ eoadnsaoii, 
clearly deduced. Hie golden hair, which is l 
found on the skatls of the mamtnies, agrees wM J 
the description of the people giren by ! 
Mohammedan historian. He states that < 
time of the expulsion of the Moors from ] 
1 147, some of thnt people, after toaching it ^ ' 
Aziiri'H, arrived at the Canaries, where, being made 
prisoners, tlit-y found that they could make tbem- 
wItm undc-ratood by the tiatires, whom tbey 
dworibed as a red race, the women being of ex- 
treme bciiuty. In the narratire given by the 
envoys of King Juba, which is the earliest docoment 
uf liny va\up, thnt has been discovered regarding 
tlio (limary Iidands, no mention is made of the 
inhaWtiintfl. Nor, in a fragment transmitted by . 
I'liny, are they at nil alluded t", although he spcalu I 
of ruined edifices, the remains probably of btdld- ] 
ingH confttructed en passant by the Carthaginians, ' 
who, having passed the Straits of Gades, sailed 
along the coiiHt of Africa t^ found colonies. In i 
the expeditions of llanno, the nearer and more ' 
elevated iKlnnds must have attracted the attention 
of the Carthnffintan chief, and the presence of the | 
('ortliaginintia uti some occasion seems confinned by J 
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the discovery of a little temple, called Junonica 
from the name of the protecting deity of Carthage, 
the remains of which were seen in one of the 
islands by the Mauritanian explorers of more re- 
cent times. 

From the researches of M. Berthelot and a few 
other writers on the subject, it appears that similar 
distinctive features were recognisable in their lim- 
guage as had been observed in their physical types. 
It is not consistent with the nature of this work to 
enter into a profound dissertation on the language 
which the aborigines spoke, and it would be impos- 
sible to find all the elements in the few remains 
which authors have left us. Some phrases incor- 
rectly quoted by those who wrote them, fragments 
of different dialects which have been transmitted to 
us, proper names wliich history has preserved, some 
still borne by several families, and the appellations 
of certain localities, are not sufficient to constitute 
fltiything like a satisfactory knowledge of an idiom 
which has been forgotten for more than three 
centuries. It is important, however, to recognize 
ia the many analogies existing between the several 
dialects used in the Canarian Archipelago the most 
distinct and satisfactory proofs of the existence of a 
common mother tongue from which all were 
derived. In his erudite work upon the C'uiuy 
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■' The relations of 



^ .^(Observes, 

if^ y.j ^iilt from a comparison of the 

,^fir '^^talogue prove that a great number 

0^ ^ n8nie8» and those relative to the neces- 

'^{01 °'' identified with the perceptions of 

f^. Df«, IIS well as proper names of men and 

n and local denominations, were equally used 

_"^,„os islands, and even in the entire Canary 

^up," He proceeds to state that In forty words, 

^■,^;y-eight begin with al or ar, which are of 

gjioilsr construction in the Berber or Sbellooh 

^'slect. It is well known that the oyt of the 

ghellouh ordinarily precedes many names of places. 

This syllable ayt corresponds in Berber with herd 

and woolad of the Arabs, and signifies " children" or 

•' tribes." For example, " aytzimor " signifies th« 

" tribes of Zimor." In the list of names of places 

taken from the different islands, one hundred may 

be counted beginning with a, which might have 

been pronounced as if preceded by the Berber ayt. 

Regarding those which begin with the, te, or (hee, 

they also appear to be of Berber origin. Besides 

those in the catalogue of Bernaldez, there are more 

than one hundred which begin with t, in the same 

way as in the topographical denominations of 

Western Barbary. Galudo has remarked that the 

words Ufa, white, alio, railk, and tamosUy barley, 
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were identical among the ancient Canary population 
and the African tribes of Atlas. It has also been 
observed that the name of Telle, a town in Canary, 
and Tequeste, & valley in Teneriffe, are found in 
Morocco. If the first syllable in the greater part 
of the names mentioned by Bernaldez be sup- 
pressed, analogies will be found in the names of 
severiil localities in the island of Grand Canary. 
On the whole, there appears to be sufficient reason 
for believing that the different dialects spoken in the 
Canaries before the conquest originated from a 
mother tongue which, in its forms, and in the 
resemblance of numerous words, assimilated with 
the ancient Libyan or Berber language. 

Tlie difficult rjuestions now arise as to how and 
when these differences arose in the Canary Islands? 
Tlie silence of history leaves us two hypotheses, the 
one, that of successive migrations, the other, that 
uf the submergence of the lower land, leaving the 
eleviited points insulated, thus cutting off the living 
beings who were existing on each of them from all 
intercourse with their neighbours, and in the lapse 
of ages producing different usages and habits. 
Many are the theories respecting them, most of 
which are founded upon apocryphal tradition, too 
obscure and vague to enlighten us on a question of 
such importance. Although Pliny makes uo mentioa 
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of population, we may infer, fi-om the circumstance 
of the ruins that he describes in Canary, the exist- 
ence of an ancient people in the tinie of the maritinae 
expeditions of the Carthaginians and Fhoenicians. 
M. Berthelot observes, " There are other historical 
circumstances which make us believe in the coloni- 
zation of these islands before the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Western Africa was then, and 
for a long time, in contact with Roman civilization; 
the two Mauritanias had become provinces of the 
Empire ; the youth of these countiies 8er%-ed in the 
Latin legions. 

"Taefarinas himself, before he rose against his 
powerful and implacable rulers, distinguished him- 
self in their ranks. On reflecting on these circum- 
stances, can it be believed that this period could 
leave Africa so entirely deficient of information, and 
in such a state of primitive ignorance as tlie hiato- * 
riana of the Conquest would have us believe ?" 

From the modifications of the language, from 
the absence of any Mohammedan customs, from 
their entire ignorance of the means of any kind of 
communication between one island and another, and 
from the similarity of some of their practices with 
those of Egypt, we are induced to ascribe a very 
high antiquity to this people. Preserving, in their 
isolation, the original character and prinutire 
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customB of the Libyan tribes, the indications of 
two varieties of race, and the traces of two 
distinct idioms, still point to a subsequent Arab 
migration. This is certainly diiEcult to reconcile 
with Viera's assertion of their entire ignorance of 
navigation, a circumstance not only unique in the 
history of an island-people, but incompatible with 
an innovation which must at least have been ac- 
companied by such knowledge. 

The Guanches had their nobles and their 
plebeians, their poor and rich. " In the be- 
ginning," quoting their tradition, " God created 
men and women, land and water — giving them 
cattle and fruits for their subsistence. But after- 
wards He created more people, giving them 
nothing ; and when they prayed for their portion, 
He answered and said, 'Serve the others, and 
they will supply you.' "' 

Thus their aristocracy was not only hereditary, 
but of divine right and inaccessible to the vulgar. 
It was enveloped with a sanctity and religious 
mystery which invested it with a supernatural 
power and superiority. 

The title of Mencey, or Lord, was assigned to 
the prince whose sovereignty was recognized by the 
chiefs of the tribe. That of Acbemancy designated 
a person of secondary ranlc, hot still the issue of a 
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reigning family. The Sigofies were gentlemen, and 
the mass of the people were called Achaeuca. 

Tenerfe, or Teneriffe, was for many years 
subject to & single monarch. Tenerfe the Great 
was the last prince who reigned with sovereign 
power. He died about one hundred years before 
the Conquest, after witnessing the rebellion of his 
nine sons, who at his death divided the island 
into as many principalities, a small portion being 
also conceded to a bastard son of the king's, named 
Aquahan. The legitimate sons took the title of 
Mencey, or Lord. But the Prince of Tahora 
gained a supremacy over the other Menceys, and 
the tribes acknowledged his power by adding to 
his title that of Quebihi, Grand Majesty. His son, 
Quebihi Bencomo, succeeded him, and was the last 
Guiinche King. After an obstinate and brave resist- 
ance, he succumbed to the Spanish invaders, and 
with his lovely daughter Daeila received baptism at 
their hands. 

The kings and nobles had at the entrances of 
their cavea and dwellings a large square, called 
Tagoror, surrounded by stone benches, where thej 
held their councils, administered justice, and per- 
formed the principal ceremonies. On the occasion 
of a coronation, this Tagoror was adorned with 
arches of palms and laurels, and hung with bushes. 
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flowers, and aromatic herbs. Here the new sove- 
reign appeared to bis nobles and vassals dressed in 
a " tamarck " of very exquisite material, was re- 
ceived with great acclamations, and seated on a 
stone more elevated than the rest, covered with 
choice skins. An old man among the princes of 
royal blood, and the nearest relation to the King, 
brought with profound respect to the Tagoror a 
bone of the ancient monarch of Tenerfe, which 
was preserved in a pillow of leather. This they 
presented to the new King, who, kissing it with 
the greatest reverence, placed it majestically on his 
head, saying these words: — " I swear by the bones 
of my fijrefather, the great Tenerfe (which were 
encircled by a royal crown), to imitate his actions, 
&nd watch over the happiness of my people." After 
this the nobles took the sceptre from the hands of 
the prince, and putting it on their shoulders very 
reverently said : — " We swear by this memorable 
day of your coronation to constitute ourselves de- 
fenders of your kingdom and that of your de- 
scendants." The ceremony then concluded with 
repeated acclamations from the crowd. 

Viera says it was not on a royal bone that the 
Menceys pronounced their vows, but on a skull of 
the ancient princ«s. 

The Dew king, crowned with flowers, then 
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invited the attendants to a magnificeDt banqnet, 
followed by games, dances, and music. Fires 
blazed for several nights, illuminating the surround- 
ing valleys. In time of war hostilities were sus- 
pended, that nothing might interrupt the general 
rejoicings. 

When the Court triivelled, it was preceded by an 
officer of the Mencey, who carried a large wooden 
spear, with a flag hoisted, as a sign that the 
monarch followed. All then left their caverns and 
their flocks, eager to see the king, to clean the dost 
from his feet with the edge of their tamarcks, and 
to kiss him afifectionately. This fidelity extended 
beyond the grave, for the Guanches revered the 
king, although dead, and deposited him in his 
cemetery with all the pomp of sceptre and crown. 
They likewise placed before his corpse " ganigos" 
of milk, believing that on the resurrection of the 
body — a doctrine in which they believed — he would 
require that material sustenance. 

The right of investing nobles devolved upon the 
Faycan, or High Priest, who held the second rank 
in the kingdom. The candidate for this honour 
was required to be rich, descended from noble 
parents, and able to bear arms. He was to present 
himself to the Faycan with his hair hanging down 
his back, when the Faycan called out in a loud 
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voice, "I conjure you all in the name of Alcorac 
(God) to declare if you have seen N, the son of N, 
enter a yard to milk or kill goats, or with his own 
hands prepare dinner, if he has committed rohberies 
in time of peace, or if he has been ill-spoken to 
women. When the assembly answered in the nega- 
tive, the Faycan cut his hair below the ears, and 
delivered to him the magado, or spear, with which 
he was to serve in the war for his sovereign. This 
ceremony concluded, the people respected him as a 
noble, and he took rank among persona of his 
class ; but if there were a witness who could prove 
that he had transgressed in any of the above parti- 
culars, the Faycan cut off all his hair, and left him 
in the condition of a plebeian, incapable of aspiring 
to nobility, and he was thenceforth known by the 
name of Trasquilado. 

Little is known with regard to the rehgion of the 
Guanchus, or whether they believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. That they had some idea of a 
future existence may be inferred from the circum- 
stance of their placing provisions beside the dead at 
the time of interment. In Teneriffe they worshipped 
Acheman, the Supreme God, whom they invoked 
under different names. They also believed in an 
evil spirit, whom they called Guayota, and who 
inhabited the centre of the earth, or the crater of 
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the Peak, which they designated ' 
Hell, aud which they held in extreme dread, swear- 
ing by " Echeyde" in their oaths. 

Viera mentions that in Grand Canary and 
Fuerteventura the natives were given to idolatry, 
and refers to the discovery of a small idol repre- 
senting a man with a globe in his hand. He also 
speaks of temples in which they worshipped a 
Supreme Being, to whom they made offerings of 
butter and libations of milk. These temples were 
called "Efiquenes." 

After the submission of Grand Canary, many 
captives were made, and sent to Seville, where, in 
their exile, they continued in their apparent idolatry. 
But the Alcalde, Mayor, or principal magistrate, 
received an order from the King of Spain, dated 
from Cordova, 30th August, 1485, in which be was 
enjoined to prevent these prisoners from assembling 
for the performance of tliose Pagan rites. An evil 
spirit, whom they called " Gahio," as well as phan- 
toms and supernatural beings, were held in super- 
stitious dread by them. 

In the Island of Palma pyramids of stone* 
were erected for the celebration of religious fStes, 
which concluded with songs, dances, and gymnastic 
games. In the same island, in a deep valley or 
large extinct crater, known now as the "Calder," 
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there was a large rock called " Idafe," which the 
natives held in continual dread, from the fear of its 
suddenly falling upon them and crushing them to 
death. To prevent such a calamity, they propi- 
tiated it with presents and deposits of the entrails 
of animals, saying, "Are you going to fall, Idafe?" 
upon which another answered, " Give to it, and it 
will not fall." 

Viera, quoting Espinosa, also mentions a very 
touching ceremony which took place at Teneriffe in 
the time of any puhlic calamity, particularly when 
the island was threatened with drought or famine. 
The people asserahled with all their flocks in a 
deep valley, taking cnre to separate the young from 
the dams. The air was filled with their plaintive 
cries, which the echoes of the valley repeated, and 
they believed that the intercession of these innocent 
victims to hunger was efficacious with Heaven, 
whose blessing they implored. 

The Priestesses Tibabina and Tamorante, her 
daughter, by their predictions and pretended re- 
latione! with a supernatural power, exercised an 
extraordinary influence over them. The Prophet 
Gunnamane was also held in great honour in Tene- 
riffe. They were all appealed to in order to pacify 
dissensions and t<p preside over religious ceremonies. 
The islanders of Hlerro worshipped two tutelar 
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divinities — Eraoranhan, who protected men, and 
Moreyba, who watched over women. Even after 
they were converted to Christianity, they continued 
to invoke Jesus and the Virgin Mary under these 
names. Eraoranhan and Moreyba, they believed, 
sat on two high rocks called Bentayga, which are now 
known under the names of "Los Santillos de los 
Antiguos." In time of famine or drought, crowds 
went to these rocks and besought the divinities to 
send rain and abundance, accompanybg their 
prayers and expiatory vows with a fast of three 
days. 

There was also a sacred grotto where the 
protector " Aranfaybo " was kept, whither an old 
man, venerated for his sanctity, led them in times 
of calamity. Aranfaybo, who had the privilege of 
interceding with the divinities to assuage their public 
misfortunes, was a pig of a most diminutive race. 
The old man entered the grotto and brought out with 
him, under his tamarck, the venerated Aranfaybo, 
which, on its presentation to the people, was re* 
ceived with acclamations and transports of joy. 
The pig was allowed its liberty so long as the cala- 
mity prevailed; but when Heaven vouchsafed a 
blessing, it was brought back in triumph to ita 
grotto. 

The Faycan, and certain foong virgina who , 
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lived in sacred grottoes, presided at their religious 
cej^monies, wearing white robea made of fine skins, 
longer than those usually worn by other women. 
They were supported by charity, and enjoyed great 
privileges, their principal duties consisting in making 
daily libations of milk in honour of their divinity. 
Their temple was a sacred asylum which none dared 
to violate with impunity. There were also rocks 
which were invoked with mysterious rites ou occa- 
sions of public distress, especially in times of drought. 
The people assembled from all parts of the island, 
bringing branches of trees and palm-leaves. 
Having arrived at the heights, they broke, with 
much ceremony, vases filled with milk and butter, 
dancing and making their complaints, after which 
they went in procession to the sea, where they beat 
the waves with the branches they had brought, 
making the air ring again with their shrieks and 
lamentutions. It is mentioned even that warriors 
have on these occasions thrown themselves from the 
rocks of "Sirma" as expiatory victims. 

The African custom of embalming the dead was 
universally practised by the Guanches, A tribe of 
priests was maintained for the sacred office of 
cleansing the body. After repeated washings with 
salt and water, which was also t.hc habit of the 
Egyptians, they anointed it with aromatic herbs and 
k3 
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butter made from goats' milk. The body wss 
opened with abarp stones made of opsidian, called 
"tabonas," analogous to the Ethiopian stone em- 
ployed to open the bodies at the side — an mcifioD 
which has also been remarked in the sides of some 
Guanche mummicB. They were then left to dry in 
tlie sun, and afterwards rubbed with herbs, powder 
of wood, pumice-stone, and other absorbent sub- 
stances. This preparation lasted a fortnight, which 
time the relations of the deceased celebrated with 
great pomp, singing the praises of the defunct, 
and giving themselves up to grief. When the body 
was very dry, and as light as charcoal, it was 
wrapped in several goat-skins, either tanned or raw, 
and impressed with a distinguishing mark. The 
kings and principal dignitaries were enveloped in 
finer skins, and, being put into a " Sabino," or 
coffin of pine-wood, were carried to the most inac- 
cessible caverns, where they were placed verti- 
cally against the walls, or in great order upon 
ithelves. 

Viera states that they were also placed upon 
branches of juniper trees cut for the purpose. 
He mentions a famous grotto of the Barranco de 
Herque between Arico and Guimar, on the south 
side of Teneriffe. Entering by a very small aper- 
ture, the interior presented a large space or hall. 
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in seTeral compartments of which there were above 
a thousand mummies deposited. 

"I saw," he says, "with wonder the art with 
which the Guanchea rendered their dead eternal, 
and I found myself in the presence of the ancient 
inhabitants of the ' Fortunate Islands,' contempo- 
raries, perhaps, of King Juba." 

I have seen, in a very recent discovery in 
Grand Canary, some fine specimens of Guanche 
mummies in a perfect state of preservation. The 
hair was red brown, and the teeth all of a beaotifal 
whiteness. The sewing of the skins was so exqui- 
site that the work of my French kid glove looked 
coarse in comparison with it, this sewing having 
been done with a needle made of a fish-bone. 

With these mummies is generally found a number 
of cylindrical beads made of baked earth, of a red- 
diab colour, some strung two-and-two, and others 
three-and-three, which are said to have been worn 
by the inhabitants as necklaces. 

At the beginning of this centary, some moss- 
gatherers discovered another cavern situated in one 
of the ravines on the coaat between Tacaronti and 
Sangal. These catacombs are said to have fur- 
nished nearly all the cabinets in Europe. 

When the mortuary skins have been applied wet 
to the body, they have taken so completely the 
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form of the individual, that, after the destruction 
or removal* of the body, they remained perfect 
moulds of the form which had been enclosed. In 
the "Transactions" of the Roynl Society of London, 
there is an account of the Guanclie mummies given 
by a traveller, and written only a few jeai-s after 
the Conquest. It mentions that, in acknowledg- 
ment of some medical services rendered by the 
writer to the natives, tliey took him to visit one of 
these sepulchral caverns where their ancestors were 
deposited. It was situated in tbe district of Gui- 
mar, which at that epoch was peopled with the 
Guanches who had been spared after the conquest 
of the island. These mummies were deposited in 
layers ; the flesh, in a perfect state of preservatioo, 
being enveloped in skins as dry as parchment. 
There were three or four hundred of them ; earthen 
jars which had contained milk and butter being 
placed at their side. The islanders wlio accom- 
panied the traveller told him that there existed 
more than twenty gi-ottoes in Teneriffe where the 
bodies of their princes and other persons of distinc- 
tion were preserved, but that they themselves did 
not know how to find the entrance to them, the 
secret being preserved by old people of profound 
pradence. 

However, notwithstanding the care with which 
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they were concealed, discoveries are made from 
time to time even in our day. Male mummies are 
distinguished by the straight position of their arms, 
while those of females are crossed in front over the 
body. They are in a kneeling position, with the 
legs fastened back, and their ancles tied to the 
upper part near the hip. On the feet of one 
mummy was found a new-born infant, which 
crumbled to dust on the opening of its envelope. 

It is asserted that a giant called Mabai, who 
measured twenty-two feet high, was found em- 
balmed at Fuerteventura. It has also been stated 
that, amongst the princes descended from the kings 
of Guiraar, some measured fourteen feet high, and 
had eighty teeth. Those which are usually found 
are certainly not of an extraordinary length, 
though they differ in size in the several islands. 
They arc generally discovered in a state of good 
preservation, the features in good keeping, and the 
teeth very firm and white. The hatr, also, is in 
fine condition, and the colour bright. 

When the Guanchea felt death approaching, they 
assembled all their relations and friends ; and, 
despising any kind of aid, they said, " Vaco guare," 
I want to die. They were instantly taken to s 
cave and laid nn a bed of skins, a vessel of milk 
and cheeae being placed near them, and the entrance 
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being closed, so that none might dare to disturb 
their laat luoments. 

In considering the cave-dwellinga of the ancient 
islanders, it is impossible not to see their practicable 
adaptation to the wants of a people who, living 
within five degrees of the Tropics, bad to contead 
with two fierce enemies, sunlight and the fervid 
midday air. Teneriffe, fi'oni the volcanic natare of 
its soil, offered peculiar protection in the indigenoOB 
architecture of its subterranean caverns. Cool in 
summer and sheltered in winter, they were chosen 
as the palaces of their kings, and the residences of 
their nobles and rich. But, though the rocks were 
abundantly perforated with these wonderful dwell- 
ings, they were not sufEcient to lodge all the people, 
and the poor had to resort to cottages built of stone 
and covered with the trunks of trees, while artifi- 
cial grottoes were sometimes cut by the band of 
man. Some of the finest of these are to be seen 
in the district of Guimar, and bear the appellation 
of the " Caves of the Kings." There interiors pre- 
Bent large square chambers, some of which have 
stone benches running round them and niches cut 
in the walls, the latter being probably destined to 
receive jars of water and milk. These caverns 
are mostly inaccessible to the present islanders, 
except hy ropes. 
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The simple habits of the Giianches involved but 
few wants in the shape of furniture or utensils. A 
small ground mill, made of two round stones (in 
use in Teneriffe at the present day), was used to 
grind the corn with which they made "gofio," 
which formed their principal food, as it does also 
that of the country people now, still retaining the 
Guanche name. A pouch made of skin was used 
to put it into, and "gauigos" (small earthen vessels 
of a classical shape, resembling the rough crockery 
brought from the interior by the Kabyle on the 
Barbary coast, common now in Teneriffe, and bear- 
ing the same name) was used for holding milk. 
Among their other instruments for domestic use, 
we may mention dried stems of cardon, or thistle, 
to produce fire by friction, cutting instruments of 
obsidian, called '* tabonas," spoons of sea-shell, awls, 
books, and needles of fish-bone or the prickles of 
palm-trees, and the nerves of animals, with which 
tu sew their tamarcks, or shirts. They also em- 
ployed nets made of rushes for catching fish, spears 
and darts with ends hardened in the fire, swords of 
wood, sliields made fi-om the dragon-tree, beds 
made of fern, with sheets of skins, and screens of 
cane woven with great beauty. Their seats were 
merely smooth stones, covered with skina ; their 
knapsacks and baskets were formed of palm leaves, 
and they used pine-wood torches. 
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In time of war the confedei'ate tribes commTini- 
catcd by means of scouts placed at intervals, by fires 
lighted on the tops of mountains, and by shrill 
whistlings that were heard at a great distance. 
Before coming to personal conflict, they used stonea 
as their first means of attaclc, and slings were their 
principal resource during the combat. They fought 
nearly naked with shields, or with their tamarcks 
rolled up on their left arm for the same kind of 
protection. They launched javelins also with great 
skill, using the " banot," a kind of dart, with unri- 
valled dexterity, causing the barb to rest in the 
wound while the handle pierced the flesh. They 
fought bravely, exchanging prisoners after the 
battle. 

Agriculture was their chief employment. The art 
of tanning was practised by them with much sncce88 
— and it is said that the colour of their leather was 
equal in brilliancy to that of Morocco. Some re- 
mains of painting were discovered, and even a roagh 
portrait is mentioned as having been execnted on 
wood with charcoal, ochre, the juice of herbs, and 
milk. The Guanches were good swimmers, and whcD 
fish were seen on the surface of the water, their 
women and children would throw themselves in, 
and, with lighted torches in their hands, surround 
the shoal on the outside and drive them towards 
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tlie shore, where they hurriedly spread their nets, 
woven with rushes, and, dragging them in, divided 
the spoil with impartiality. 

Another mode of fishing was by means of the 
milk of the Euphorbia, which they mixed in the 
pools formed by the ebbing of the tide. The fish, 
remaining stupefied on the surface of the water, 
were easily caught. 

Their medicines were few and simple, the stale 
batter from goats' milk, which they kept long under 
the earth to purify, the whey of milk, and the 
herbs of the country, of which they had some 
knowledge, forming all their specifics. Their sur- 
gical instruments consisted of tltnts and knives, and 
they healed their wounds with the roots of rushes 
moistened in boiling goats' butter. Their food con- 
sisted of "Gofio" or "Ahoroa" kneaded with 
honey, goats' flesh, rabbits, &c.; and they were so 
particular iu preserving the simple taste of their 
food, tliat they ate it by itself, and after it their 
goSo and palm honey. They drank nothing but 
water, and that only at a certain period afler eating 
anything heated, forft-ar of destroying their teeth. 

The ancient islanders were extremely inclined to 
games and public rejoicings, but their yearly 
Festivals of the Befleamen were in the hot season, 
when they gathered their crops, and made their 
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general levies of the island. Those of the corons- 
tiona of their new kings were the most splendid ; 
they consisted in feasting, music, dances, wrestling, 
jumpicg, races, throwing stones, and lifting great 
weights. 

Their dress consisted of a simple shirt, the 
tamarck made of goatskin, without sleeves; it was 
tied at the sides and fastened at the waist. The 
women wore a larger dress of the same kind, which 
reached to the feet. They painted themselves with 
the juice of grass and flowers, green, red, and 
yellow. The shoes which they used were called 
"xercas," the stockings or "huirmas" being the 
distinguishing mark of nohles. When da.ndng, 
they accompanied themselves with small drums and 
rough flutes made of the cane of the coantry^ at 
the same time clapping their bands. This daDce, 
which is in vogue amongst the present islanders, 
resembles very nearly that which I have seen prac- 
tised by the Jews of Tangier in Barhary. 

Finally, their character, according to Boatier 
and Le Yerrier, diflered somewhat in the seTeral 
islands, as did their religion and habits. In Teoe- 
riffe, they are described as being fond of th^ 
country, modest, generous, and sensible ; magna- 
nimous in adversity, and sensible to honour ; 
robost, active, and inured to war. The natives of 
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Fuerteventura were austere, and capable of strong 
friendship. Those of Gomera were famous for feats 
of agility and possessed of great presence of mind. 
Melancholy was the predominant disposition of 
the islanders of Palma and Hierro, while, on the 
contrary, the Canarlans were gay, active, ingenious, 
brave, and of great veracity. Absteraiousness and 
simplicity characterL'ied these ancient people, who 
lived to an extreme old age. 

The customs prevalent in the island of Grand 
Canary very closely resembled in most particulars 
those of Teneriffe. Without repeating, therefore, 
what has been already said, we shall give a minute 
description only of those characteristic ones which 
are peculiar to the island. The concurrent testi- 
mony of all early writers represents the inhabitants 
of Grand Canary as a particularly fine race of people, 
the men being tall, well-proportioned, possessed of 
extraordinary strength and agility, and, at the same 
time, brave, lively, and faithful in spirit. The 
women, though dark-complexioned, were in general 
extremely haiidi^ome, with deUcate features and 
elegant figures. Their almond-shaped eyes arc 
described as exceedingly beautiful, and their luiir 
unusually long and fine. The same personal cha* 
racteristics appear indeed to have belonged to the 
iohabitantit of most of the other istamis, with »ome 



variations of stature and colour. Those of Faer- 
teventura, for example, are described as men of al- 
most colossal size, with deeply bronzed complexions, 
while those of the northern part of Teneriffe were 
comparatively fair, with auburn or even lighter 
coloured hair. In temper and disposition, the dif- 
ference between the inhabitants of the several 
islands was much greater than in personal tip- 
pearance. The people of Lanzarote were of 
a friendly, joyous, and benevolent disposition, 
while those of Fuerteveutura were irascible and 
warlike. While the martial instincts of the 
Guanches of Teneriffe were tempered by their solid- 
ity of mind and reflective habits, the natives of 
Gomera were faithless and treacherous. The peo- 
ple of Palma and Hierro seemed to be oppressed by 
a perpetual melancholy, the influence of which may 
be observed in those songs and in tlie airs of their 
native dances which have come down to the present 
time. Most writers, however, agree in stating thac 
the inhabitants of all the islands were gifted, consi- 
dering their barbarous condition, with good reason- 
ing faculties, and were all endowed with gntt 
individual courage. 

The favourite dwellings of the inhabitants of ] 
Canary, as with those of Teneriffe, were the natu- 
ral caverns and grottoes so prevalent in their rockj 
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soil, which they blocked up with stone walls when 
too much exposed, liuiog with planks those that 
served for the residence of their magnates, When 
they were compelled by the want of a sufficient 
number of caves to erect small stone hovels, they 
frequently built two or three close together, the 
side walls being crossed by a single trunk of palm 
as a roof-tree, and the roof thatched with branches 
and brushwooti, which were covered with a layer of 
earth. 

Their manner of dress was as Mmple as their 
way of living, their chief garment, which was made 
of skins or of plaited palm-leaves and rushes, con- 
sisting of a tunic without sleeves, barely reaching to 
the knee. Their caps were made of compressed 
kid-skin, the thongs by which their sandals were 
attached to the ancle being of the same material. 
The women enveloped themselves in "thamarcas," 
which fell down to the middle of the leg ia 
folds, and were composed of the same material a^ 
the men's tunics. Their long hair, which was 
fastened and adorned with dry rushes stuned 
with different colours, was elaborately plated, 
and hung down their backs. They are said to 
have been great gormandizers, eating voraciously 
of the favourite gofio, which was composed of roasted 
barky reduced to meal in a rude handmill, and 
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which still constitutes the principal sustenance of 
the inhabitants of the islands. Besides the flesh of 
goats, hogs, and sheep, they were also very fond of 
that of fattened puppy-dogs. The goat, which wa3 
their largest animal, must sometimes have grown to 
a prodigious size, the early describers of the coun- 
try affirming that it was nothing rare for a single 
goat to yield as much as sixty pounds of pure lard, 
exclusive of the meat, which was frequently preserved 
by merely drying it in the sun, a method which i^ 
still practised in the island of Hierro, where it is 
called Jocinte. 

Their simple mode of living requiring but a 
scanty stock of household utensils, their warlike 
■weapons constituted the principal ornaments of their 
dwellings. Darts and knees made of the toughest 
wood, the point sometimes hardened in the fire, and 
sometimes formed of a sharp stone, clubs, swords, and 
the magadoes were arranged along the walls. The 
latter was a stout pole, eight or nine feet long, Ict- 
minated at each end by a large and ponderous knob, 
in which sharp-pointed stones were inserted. The 
males being trained from their youtli, or rather 
from their infancy, in the use of their various 
weapons, the force and precision with which they 
used them is described as incredible. Shields 
formed from the trunk of the dragon-tree went 
their prinoipiil defensive arm. 
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Some of the native Grand Canarian laws and 
customs were barbarous in the extreme. Though 
the island contained so disproportionately large a 
population as fourteen thousand souls, it was very 
imperfectly cultivated, and its productions not suf- 
ficient for the wants of its numerous population. 
As the number of births, notwithstanding, greatly 
exceeded that of deaths, the inlmbituuts were kept 
in a constant dread of famine through the failure 
of any of their crops. They had no means of sup- 
plying their wants from any other source, for their 
knowledge of any kind of navigation was so small 
that not even the rudest kind of canoe or raft was 
ever known in any of the islands. It was this 
dread of famine that led them to establish the 
inhuman law that all but the first-bom child of 
every woman should be destroyed at the moment of 
its birth. The feelings of natural affection, how- 
ever, ere lung triumphed over so barbarous an 
enactment, and it was abolished before the time of 
the Spanish conquest. 

Their women, as in Teneriffe, enjoyed the legal 
privilege of having three husbands, each of whom 
acted in his turn us lord and master for one month, 
the other two being in the condition of servants dur- 
ing that time. Many, however, preferred to have only 
one partner throagh life, m which case the bride, 
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as in Morocco, v/aa obliged to remain as quiet as 
possible in a cavem, in a reclining posture, for a 
period of thirty days, eating abundantly of gofio. 
At the expiration of that period, she was expected 
to have attained the degree of embonpoint that 
fitted her for the marriiige state. The marriage 
could not take place until the lady was declared to 
be in a fit condition by the Faycan, or High 
Priest, or by the temporal chief, one of which iodi- 
viduflls not only gaVe away the bride, but likewise 
claimed the same sort of tribute that was once 
exacted in many of the French and other continen- 
tal aeigneurages. 

The natives of Grand Canary were of a lively and 
mirthful temperament, fond of uU kinds of amuse- 
ment and passionately addicted to dancing, which 
they performed with equal grace and agility. One 
of their dances, indeed, was considered so attractive 
both in itself and in the air, the music of which was 
performed on rude tabors and cane flutes, or even, 
in the want of these instruments, by the mouth, 
that it obtained, under the name of Canario, mnch 
celebrity, and was greatly in vogue at the Spanish 
and other European Courts. 

They were also extremely fond of feats of strengtlLJ 
and agility, eagerly engaging in wrestling and mn- 
ning matches. They cultivated every kind of ex-j 
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ercise that could increase their muscular strength, 
Urtiog prodigious weights, carrying ponderous 
beams of timber to ledges and jutting promineuces 
on the face of some steep mountain, and there 
planting them in spots that would be deemed 
quite inaccessible in our degeuerate days. Within 
a very few years back, some of these trophies 
might still have been seen iu places far beyond the 
power of any ordinary mortal to reach, although it 
must be confessed that the difficulties of the sites 
have been greatly increased by the destructive 
action of many a severe winter. The Spaniards 
affirm that the devil assisted the natives in placing 
these polos, his object being that others attempt- 
ing the like exploit might lose their lives in the 
effort. lie nsually appeared, as they believed, in 
the shape of a shock-dog, and sometimes in other 
figures, called by the natives " Tibicenas." 

The Canarians were remarkable for their good 
government, and for their strict administration of 
justice. When a man committed a crime vhich 
they deemed worthy of death, he was at once ap> 
prehended and committed to prison. He was then 
tried and, if found guilty, led to tiie place of execu- 
tion, which was also the scene of their feast:^, wrest- 
ling-matches, and duels. The delinquent being 
stretched on the ground, and bis head placed on a 
b2 
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large stone, the executioner, who was a man set 
apart for the office, taking up another heavy stone, 
and lifting it as high as he could, suddenly let it 
fall upon the culprit's head. For crimes that were 
not considered worthy of death, they proceeded oo 
the principle of the Lex I'ullonis — an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth. 

None of the Canarians, with the exception of the 
(IrejfH of tlic pL'oplc, would exercise the trade of 
a butcher. This emiikiymcnt was accounted so ig- 
nominious that they would not allow any who 
followed it to enter their houses, or to touch any- 
thing belonging to them. It was unlawful for the 
butchers even to keep company with any but those 
of their own occupation, and when they wanted to 
obtain anything from another pei-son, they were 
oMigcd to riirry a staff and point to the article 
dt'dired, standing at the same time a considerable 
didtanco from it. In consideration of the abject 
state in which they were held, the other members 
of the community wore required to supply them 
with whatever they required. 

The people of Canary had several public festivals, 
as, fur example, at the period of gathering in their 
crops of barley, which may be considered their har- 
vest home. Most public events, such as the aoces> 
sion of a new local chief, were celebrated with great 
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rejoidng. During the period of their festivals, all 
internal wars were suspeniled, the belligerents on 
both sides fraternizing as long as the ceremonies 
lasted, and at the termination renewing the fight 
with even greater ardour than before. 

One of their favourite games was considered of 
so important a nature, as tending to try the courage 
and aptitude for war of the parties engaged in it, 
that its performance had always to be patronized by 
the presence of the Faycan or of one of the chiefs. 
A. small platform, about three feet high, was 
r^sed in some public place, a smooth stone 
of half a yard square being fixed at each 
extremity of it. On these the two champions of 
the ring were stationed, each being provided with 
a short heavy-headed club, with three large 
smooth pebbles, and a number of hard, sharp- 
edged stones, their only cutting instrument. The 
contest began with the discharge of the pebbles on 
both sides, these being thrown at each other with im- 
mense strength, and with wonderful precision of aim. 
The dexterity and flexibility of body with which, at 
a very short distance, they succeeded in almost in- 
variably eluding being struck by the stones is de- 
scribed as very wonderful, for they were not allowed 
to move from the spot where they were appointed 
to stand. After this, seiang the club with the 
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right hand, and taking up the " tahonaa " or sharp- 
edged stones, in the left, they approached each 
other moreclosely,andcommencedtheir hand-to-hand 
fight, striking and parrying with these rude instru- 
ments, till, wearied by their exertions, and covered 
with blood and perspiration, their separate adherents 
interfered, patting a stop to the contest until they 
should renew their strength for its more vigoroua 
continuance by a hearty meal. That finished, they 
set to again, keeping up the contest with great 
spirit and resolution until such time as the specta- 
tors and tlic president of the fight considered that 
they had given satisfactory proofs of their bravery 
and adroitness, when the cry of " Gama, Gama" 
terminated the trial and established the reputatjoa 
of the combatants. So great was the dexterity of 
these people in avoiding the blow of any missile 
aimed at them, that all the old Spanish authors 
afBrm that it was nest to impossible to hit them at 
a distance by a discharge of anything but fire-arms. 
When arrows and cross-bow bolts were shot at 
them, if approaching too directly to be avoided by 
a contortion of the body, they have been known 
frequently to catch them in their hands. 

The island of Canai-y was divided into no Ies§ 
than ten districts or petty cantons, each governed 
by a chief called the Guanarteme. Each of these 
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Guanartemes had under him six Guayres, or coun- 
sellora, chosen from among their nobility, for these 
barbarians also had their aristocratic class, selected 
either for their personal valour and prudence, or in 
consequence of being' the owners of the largest 
flocks of sheep and goats. The nobles were distin- 
guished from the plelwians by the long, flowing 
beards which they wore, and by their hair being 
cut evenly across their forehead and over their ears 
by the hands of the Faycan. The ten cantons 
seldom enjoyed perfect peace, frequent internal 
wars taking place between some of them, and 
continuing till the entire oligarchy was suppressed 
by the success of some one chief in overpowering the 
remainder and creating himself king of the whole 
island. It was in the reign of the second absolute 
monarch, named Artimi Semidan, and during the 
lives of most of the deposed Guanartemes, that the 
Spaniards made their first hostile incuraooa upon 
Grand Canary. 

No one was allowed to possess landed property 
of his own, the soil belonging exclu^vely to the 
King, or Guonarteme, of the district in which it 
was situated. A^ large a portion of fallow or 
unbroken land as was deemed suQicicnt to raise the 
quantity of grain noces.sary for the support of him- 
self and iamily for a year was granted to each 
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individual. This allotment was rudely tilled or 
scratched over with goat-horns fitted ou poles, and 
the seed deposited in the earth. After gathering 
in the produce of their labour, a diSerent portioo 
of ground was assigned to each fortheopermtioiuof 
the succeeding year. 

No kind of traffic, beyond the mere exchange of 
such artick>8 as they might mutually require, was 
known to the natives. Those who employed other* 
to work fur them as labourei's, masons, curriere. 
weavers of rushes, and dyers, or in such other 
■imple trades as they had a knowledge of, repaid 
them for their toll by bestowing upon them such 
articles as they stood in need of. 

We have already described the mummies of 
Tcnoriffe, in which are seen such astonishing proofs 
of the perfection to which an unenUghtened race 
hod attained in embalming and preserving for cen- 
turies the corpses of their dead. No less skill was 
dlitplttyed iti currying and dressing the skins in 
which the mummies were swathed. Fragments 
of their remains are still occasionally met with, 
and it is but a few months since some were found, 
the Binootliness, fineness, and pliability of which 
could be equalled only by the best kid-leather of 
the present day. Other pieces have been discovered 
with the natural covering of short glossy hwr still 
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on, the parts being sewed together with such 
exquisite neatness that, although their only thread 
consisted of the fine fibres of tendons, the joinings 
and stitches were so well executed that it was only 
with difficulty they could be distinguished. Al- 
though the Canorians possessed both these arts, 
their skill was never equal to that of the inhabitants 
of Teneriffe. Their nmmniies were deposited singly 
and in a sitting posture, the holes into which they 
were put being chiefly In spots covered with a deep 
volcanic dt^hns. They never seem to have collected 
their dead in large Pantheons, as the iuniense 
caverns used for the purpose of sepulture by the 
Guanchea might very properly be denominated. 

As the complete group of islands derived their 
collective name from Grand Canary, we may, before 
concluding this hasty sketch of the manners and 
customs of the ancient inhabitants of the two 
principal islands, say a few words regarding the 
name "Canary." The name, like the Islands them- 
ieives, is involved in considerable mystery, the 
obscurity of which leads the mind back to the 
beautiful allegories of Pagan superstition and the 
mythic legends of antiquity. These islands lying 
at the extreme verge of the world known to the 
ancients, in the dim vastness of the western ocean, 
their geogrephical position and their inhabitants 
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were long involved in inscrutable darkness, iThicb 
the science of the ancients was not able to penetrBte. 
The etymology of the generic name, though it has 
been the subject of much discussion, remains to 
this day imdecided. Some have derived it from the 
Latin word canna, an abundance of canes growing 
in the island ; while others trace it to canis, Canary 
having been once infested with a peculiar breed of 
wild mastiffs, two of which are mentioned by Pliny 
as having been in the possession of Juba, King of 
Mauritania. " Channaria Extrema,"' the name 
given by I'tolemy to Cape Bojador on the adjacent 
coast of Africa, is also said to have been transferred 
to the Fortunate Islands. Our own Thomas 
Nicholla, writing in 1526 (Ilakluyt's and Fur(^as's 
Voyages) says, '' Some write that this island wu 
named Canaria by means of the number of doggea 
which there were found, as, for example, Andrew ' 
Thanet sayeth that one Juba carried two dogges 
from thence ; but that opinion could 1 never leam 
by any of the natural people of the country, 
although I have talked with ttiem in my time, and 
with many of their childi-en. For truth it ia that 
there were dogges, but such as are in all northern 
lands, and some part of the West India, which • 
people, instead of sheep, for victuell. But if 
of the conquerors of those islands I have hei 
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that the reason why tbey were called the Canary 
Islands is because there grew generally in them all 
four square canes in great multitude together, 
which, being touched, will cast out a litjueur as 
white as niilke, which liqueur is rank poison ; and 
at the first entry into these islands, some of the 
conquerors were therewith poisoned." (Our worthy 
countrj-man evidently alludes to the Euphorbia, 
which abounds in the Canary Islands). 

Pliny makes mention of a people called Canarii, 
who dwelt beyond Mount Atlas, bordering on the 
country of the Peroite Ethiopians. At the skirt of 
the same mountains there is an African tribe 
called Canarios, who perhaps first peopled this 
island, from whom it may ultimately have derived 
its name. Ptolemy oalls Cape Blanco in Africa 
"Ganaria Extrema," and the blacks who now live 
on the banks of the river Senegal call all the 
country opposite to the Canary Islands, between 
that river and Mount Atlas, " Gannar." From the 
similitude of the names, we would naturally be led 
to believe that the natives of the island of Canary 
and those of the neighbouring continent of Africa 
were one and the same people. 

Whatever be the origin of the name, it is certain 
that the islands have been known as the Canary 
Islands ever since the settlement of the Spaniards 
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in the Archipelago. The prefix ''Crrand'' was 
bestowed on Canary in consequence of its being 
the first seat of goyemment and the capital island 
of the group, a distinction which has been 
transferred to Teneriffe within a comparatiyelj 
recent period. 
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THE CONQUEST OP GRAND CANARY. 



The first account of the Canary Islands being 
publicly known in Europe, after the decline of the 
Roman Empire, was some time between the years of 
1326 and 1334, by means of a FreucH ship that 
was driven amongst them by a storm. Upon this 
discovery, a Spanish nobleman, Coont of Clare- 
monte, named Don Luis, son of Don Alonzo dc la 
Cerda, sumamed the Disinherited,* procured a 

' He WM rightlU hdr to the Crown of CwUle, but wu ile- 
privcd of it by his uncle, Suicho IV. From DoDa Isabella, 
daughter to thia Luia de la Cerda, ia deaccndctl the noble funtlj of 
Medina Celi, in Sptun (Uariana). When the grant was made to 
Don Luii, it gave mteh ombrage to the Engliah Ambaowdon, who 
then happcnoi to be at Home, that they innnediately deapntched 
an eipnn to their Court to prerent thii cousoquenoe, jtnaguung 
thiOK were no other " Fortunate lalanda " than tbcw cf Great 
Britain-— USTLXT's Omographif. 
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grant of those islands, with title of King, from Pi 
Cletnent VI., upOD condition that he would cmuw 
the GuApcl to be preached to the nadves. Tiro< 
ycnrs after, Don Luis obtained a licence from Pedro, 
King of Aragon, to equip a fleet from some of ha 
I)ort8, ui order to take possession of the Caoaij 
Islands ; but, though some of his ships were actually 
flttcid out, the design failed in consequence of hit 
death and other circumstances. Some other vessel^ 
however, went to the Canary Islands about tiie 
same time, the crews of which were Mayorqidns^ 
who belonged to tlic Crown of Aragon. 

Nothing was done towards prosecuting the dis* 
covery of these islands until the year 1385, wben 
flomc Itiscayuns and inhabitants of Seville joiued to 
equip tt fleet of five sliips at Cadiz, in order 
make descents upon and plunder the Ci 
Islands and the adjacent coast of Borbarj. Th* 
command of these ships was given to one Fernando 
Peraza, a gentleman of Seville. After coasting 
along the African shore, they sailed westward, and 
fell in with the island now called Lanzarote, where 
they landed. The natives came in crowds to the 
port to behold them ; but the Spaniards, shooting 
Bome arrows among them, killed some, wounded 
others, and so frightened the rest that they ran 
away. Upon this the Spaniards marched to tht 
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town where the natives resided, which they sacked, 
carrying off a large booty of goatskins, tallow, and 
sheep, besides one hundred and twenty of the inha- 
bitants, among whom were the Guanarenie, or king 
of the island, and Singnafaya his wife. With these 
they returned on board and sailed bock to Spain, 
where in those days such plunder was reckoned 
very valuable. 

After many expeditions had sailed to these 
islands for the purpose of plunder, several perEons 
excited by avarice, solicited Henry III., King of 
Castile, for a licence to conquer them, as Henry 
pretended they were his property, though on what 
plea he founded his claim to them is not known. 
In the year 130?, the contention of the Crown of 
Castile was ended by the death of Don Pedro, who 
was stabbed by his bastard brother, Don Enrique, 
who then succeeded to the Crown. 

A few years before this happened, several noble- 
men from Normandy in France came to Castile 
to the assistance of Enriiiuc, among whom were 
Bortram Claquin, Constable, and Ruben de Braca- 
moiite, Admiral, of France. This last had two 
nephews by a sister who lived in Normandy, and 
was married to the Lord of Betanconrt, Granville, 
and other places in that country. The eldest, 
Darned Jean de Betanconrt, though then an old 
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man, had a strong desire to travel and do some- 
thing worthy of his ancestors, and determined to 
make a visit to Spain to his unde the Admiral 
He met at Bochelle one Gadifer de la Sala, a man 
of large possessions. This person, fascinated hj the 
expedition, agreed with Jean de Betancourt to ac- 
company him in quest of the Fortunate Islands^ 
which were then a subject of much interest in 
Europe. They sold and mortgaged their estates, 
in order to raise sufficient funds to equip a smaU 
fleet, well provided with skilful mariners, pilots, 
and interpreters, who must have been in the islands 
before. This fleet consisted of three ships, con- 
taining two hundred persons, exclusive of the sea- 
men. Among the number were many young 
gentlemen of Normandy, several of whom were 
relatives of Jean de Betancourt. 

On the 1st of May, 1400, they set sail and pro- 
ceeded on the voyage without any accident occurring 
till they reached the Islands. The first they saw 
was Lanzarote, which name was given to it hj 
Jean de Betancourt, probably in honour of one of 
his acquaintances. When he landed his men, the 
natives gathered together in a body to defend them- 
selves, imagining that these strangers were come to 
plunder and carry them off, as they had done 
before; but observing the French to be well assured 
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they were ufraid to attack tbcm, and retired into 
the country, leaving them at liberty to encamp in a 
convenient place, for the natives had nnthing to 
oppose them with but sticks and stones. But, 
finding that the French remained some days in the 
same place without attempting to molest them, 
they began to take courage, and some of them Ten- 
tured into the camp, where they were well treated 
by Jean dc Bettmcourt and Gadifer de la Sala, 
who allowed them to go in and out of it and take 
whatever they pleased. 

This good treatment removed all their fears, inso- 
much that when the French began to build a fort 
fur defence and accommodation, the natives cheer- 
fully assisted them in bringing stones and lime 
for the work. This fort was built at Rubicon- 
Having made n pacific conquest of Lanzarote, 
they passed over to the other islands, touching at 
Fucrteventiira, which was separated from Lauza- 
rote by a channel of two leagues in breadth. Leav- 
ing an officer in Rubicon, they landed at a place 
called Valtarrabala in the latter island, then called 
by the French Fortiiite. The inhabitants, seeing 
a number of etrungc people arrive in their island, 
gathered in great numbers to oppose them. Being 
men of more warlike spirit than those of Lanzorote, 
more athletic and of larger atatuiT, tlie French, con- 
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iridcring whut a handful of men tbey had to 
tiMD with, re-embarked and set eul for Ixn 
when ttiey rxpnKult«d what next was to be 

dmniilfritifi, the few people thej bad fcr 
uridf^rtiikitiK iih the conquest of the Islanda^ 
rletArmiiicil that Ciadifcr de Sala obonld 
Krfttico, in order to bring back supplies of a 
AcRordirigly ho went, utid, unfortunately fisr the 
oxpntlltion, died a few Aaja after his aniTal in bb 
native Iniid. Wlien thiit was known to Jean de 
Hiituiicourt, finding liimself deprived of his intended 
HUccour and without muney or friends in Fnmce, 
he dutemiiued to einhark for Spain, where he ar- 
rived and applied to his uncle, Ruben de Braemoidy 
and other relations, for assistance to proceed with 
his dctiign. But his chief patron and interoeaaor 
with the King of Custilo was the Infante, Don 
Ftirnando, afterwards King of Aragon, by whose 
means he procured from the King, Don Enrique III. 
a grant of the Fortunate Islands, with the title of 
King. This done, he went to Seville and 
e<|iiipped a fleet well provided with the men and 
stores necessary for the conquest of the islsnjg, 
the King sapplying him with money to de&Bj 
the charges of the armament. The grant of the 
Canary Islands to Jean de fietancourt was dated 
m the year 1403. 
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When he arrived at the Canaries, the island of 
Fuerteveotura was divided ioto two kingdoms, one 
commencing at the Villa and continuing as far as 
Handia, and the other extending from the Villa into 
Corralejo, and separated by a loose stone wall, four 
leagues in length, crossing the breadth of the island 
from sea to sea. There were in this island, at the 
time of the conquest, four thousand fighting men. 
Those wlio were famous for their virtue and valour 
bore the appellations of Mayhag and Altihag, which 
were names held in great honour. 

It is said that when Jean de Betancourt and 
Gadifer de la Sala came in quest of these islands, 
the then King of Lanzarote, who was named Gua- 
darfa, was descended from a European who had 
been driven by a tempest on ita coast, and whose 
history is thus related : — 

Wiicn Don John I., son of Henry II., reigned in 
Castile, he was engaged in war against the King of 
Portngal and the Dukeof Lancaster about the succes- 
siou of the crown of Castile, the Duke pretending that 
it was his right on account uf his marriage with Dofia 
Constiincia, eldest daughter of King Pedro. In the 
course of the wars, and about the year 1377, King 
Ji'hu sent some ships commanded by Martin Ruez 
de Aveudano to scour the coasts of Gaticia, Biscay, 
and England. Thi« fleet met with a severe tempeat, 
t3 
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which lasted aumy duys, insomnch chat the 
ral'a ship iroa obliged to bear away and drtv« t 
the wind until she arriyed at a port in the i 
Lanzarute. There the Spaniards landed, maA i 
kindly received by the natiTea, who 
to the beat that the islanii afforded. Doa 
Raez de Avendano was lodged in the hooae i 
zamaa, the King, while be remained in t 
and bad a daaghter named Yeo, by Fayi 
King's wife, who, when of age, was married 4 
of the Royal family. By this distinguiabed f 
Teo, whose complexion was very fur and 1 
compared with that of the natives, bad a son a 
Goadorda. 

After Naazamas' death there was mach d 
aboat the succession, the natires i 
GuadarSa was ineligible on account of his mother Tm 
not being of nobl« birth, her colonr faToi 
belief that she was born of a stranger, and ] 
Naazamas the King. In order to end the < 
the cooncil met and came to the 
shutting her ap with three other females id ' 
house of the deceased Nuazamas, to be there lDMiksd:4 
If she came out alire, she was to be declared nobWl 
and the gentune ofispring of Nuazamas. 

Before she went to the smoky trial, an old wca 
silrisedherto convey secretly into the room a 
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sponge moistened with water, and when the smoke 
began to be troublesome she advised her to apply 
it to her mouth and nostrils. Yeo took her advice, 
the benefit of which she experienced, for when the 
door was opened, tlie three servants were found 
suffocated, but Yeo was still alive. Upon this she 
was brought forth with great marks of honour, 
and her son Guadarfia was immediately declared 
King of Lanzarote, being the same whom Jean de 
Betancourt found reigning on his arrival there ia 
1405. 

Having subjected the island of Fuerteventura, 
and having also received reinforcements of ships, 
and new and warlike provisions from Europe, Jean 
de Betancourt led an expedition to Canary, where, 
through the precipitation of some of his officers, the 
aborigines came off victors, at the very first encoun- 
ter killing twenty-five of the leaders of the invasion, 
though not without suffering great loss themselves, 
their King, Artimi Scmidan, being one of those 
irho fell in the defence of his country. Although 
Betancourt and his followers were obliged to return 
from the island, like his predecessor La Sala, he is 
said to have been so much impressed with the 
heroic condnct of the natives that he thencefor- 
ward always termed it Grand Canary. 

Id subsequent yean, several more attacks were 
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made oa the unfortunate islanders, bnt alvap 
wkktkttMBe fruitless results. Jean de Betanooint 
kadfie^ Bad hb nephew and socoessor, Maciot dc 
Bctaacottrt, irho was married to the boutifid 
Prmc«88 Trgiuse, daughter of the deposed King ef ' 
Lanzarote, soli all the islands, though yet bat pM^ 
tially conquered, to the In&nte Don Hemiqae of 
Portugal. Perhaps it would he more oorrect to mj 
that she exdiasged them for ceitun possessions b 
the island of Madeira, vhidi already belonged to 
the latter. Ileury IV. of Castile next granted tfoe 
right of subduing the islands of Canary, TeneriiTe, 
and Palma to some Portogoese nobles, and the 
empty ceremony of taking nominal possession of 
the island first named was, in 1464, committed It . 
one Di^o de Herrera ; but he was soon drives 
out by the natives, with no more lasting 
than had attended all former expeditions,- 
compelled, with hb defeated forces, to 
Lanzanttci. 

Undeterred by such constant fulures, 
resolved on prosecuting the attempt with another 
and moH! powerful expedition. Keinforcements 
nearly «ijrht hundred Tortiiguese haTing arrived, 
again net foot in Ciinary, landing at a port called 
Gando, IVuni whence he and his son-in-law, Diegirl 
de SilTO, marobcd inland at the head of five hiUK 
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dred men-at-arms, leaving their vessels at anchor. 
Again was fortune adverse to them. After a few 
leagues' march they were attacked with great daring 
by an overwhelnung force of the natives, who, after 
killing and wounding a great number of the Euro- 
peans, drove the remainder back, obliging them to 
take up a position on an eminence overhanging the 
sea, where they trusted, through their superior 
discipline and more efficient weapons, to make 
good their stand agamst the numerical superiority 
of their opponents. 

Believing that the host of enemies they bad 
before them comprised almost all the warriors of 
the country, they determined on dividing their 
force, Diego de Silva at the same time going by 
sea, with two hundred men and two interpreters, to 
a remoter part of the island, whence, penetrating 
into the interior, they hoped to cause such a diver- 
sion as would prove favourable to the remainder of 
their troops by cutting off a large part of the 
enemy. This plan was put into execution, and in 
a couple of days the detachment had landed at a 
place called Gaidar, and were advancing inland, 
unpcrceived, as they thought, by the natives ; but 
the chief, Tenesor Semidan, already aware of their 
presence, had collected a body of six hundred 
fighting men, of whom he detached b part to ottt 
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^0 forests in their rear, wHle he, «>& I 
his force, awaited them ia front. He tba 
thcni with so much fory and Ttgoor AbK 
was IfUt too happy in being able to &^A I 
into a circniar space Barronoded by a -w^ I 
fiTe feet high, with two narrow oblique < 
into it, which wax the spot ased bj the i 
both for hohling their courts of jostioe mud ftr f 
BXffciition of criminals. 

Ilrro tlu) invaders defended themselves bimTcIf J 
against tli« hourly increasing number of theSr i 
antn j hnt at tlm end of two days, worn out i 
(htigiif, h(inf(iir, and thirst, they sent out their two 
hitflfiirnterB to the besiegers, with an offer of snr- 
rvndnring npon certain conditions. The enrmged 
iniiltitiid'! would lifiten to no proposals from an 
vnciny thry had so completely at their mercy f«i 
Wiitild liiHtiintly have torn the messengers to | 
ha<l It not been for the persuasion of their c 
allowed them to rejoin their comrades in safety, "nie ' 
circumstances that followed evinced so great a degree 
of humanity in the hosom of that Guanarteme, and 
■0 much nobleness of mind in one whom we gene- 
rally regard merely as an outraged barliarjnn, that 
it would he perfectly incredible, were not its tmtfa 
established by the corroborant testimony of all the 
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writers of that period. The chief, then, assuring 
his followers that he would negotiate with 
the invaders only on snch terms as would 
convince them how thorough was the repulse 
they had experienced, and how hopeless the 
condition in which they stood, singly ap- 
proached close to the wall of tlie enclosure, 
and, by means of the interpreters, reproached 
De Silva for the continual cruelty of the Spa- 
niards, in persecuting and harassing an unoffend- 
ing people, whose rage and desire of revenge 
they had now so fully excited that his 
vassals, no longer listening to his admonitions, 
had flireftdy doomed the whole of the Spaniards 
to death, and that such would assuredly be the 
fate of every prisoner they might now make. He 
himself, however, feeling pity for their miserable 
condition, and being always averse to needless 
bloodshed, could suggest to them a means of saving 
their lives. If he could only be certain that they 
would retain a grateful remembrance of his genero- 
nty, and in future abstain from injuring hb people, 
be would allow the besieged Spaniards to rush out 
and seize him, threatening liim with instant death, 
unless allowed a safe retreat to their ships. So 
valuable a hint was not to be disregarded by the 
besieged. With a sudden rush, some of th«m 
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directly laid hold of the apparently resisting dne^ 
and dragged him withta the enclosare ; and when 
the Canarians, seeing the captm-e of their leader, 
flew, with the fierceat yells of desperation, to effect 
his rescue, he forbade their further advance, on the 
plea that his own life would he the immediate 
penalty of any further act of hostility. To save the 
existence, therefore, of their Guanarteme, they not 
only consented to allow the invaders a secure return 
to the sea-shore by a shorter way than they bad 
come, a certain number of their principal men ao- 
eoinpanying and gniding them upon tiie route, but 
they likewise supplied them with all the gofio and 
other food they could collect. 

On the way towards the place of embarkstion, 
however, there was a desperately perilous path to 
traverse, a mere goat-track, as it seemed, un the 
brink of a precipice of great height. Here the con- 
fidence of the Spaniards in the good faith of the 
natives gave way; they hesitated and demurred 
at entering what they feared would prove a snare 
purposely laid to inveigle them into a position from 
which, without being able to use their weapons, 
they might easily be hurled, by theu- more agik 
and practised conductors, into the abyss below. 
The Guanitrteme, divining their suspicions, smil- 
ingly placed himself on De Silva's unprotected side. 
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and conducted him, in perfect safety, to the bottom 
of the dangerous way, yet known by the name of 
De Silva's Pass, while, in like manner, his followers 
supported and conducted the soldiers, carrying the 
wounded with peculiar care. 

Profiise in expressions of gratitude and friend- 
ship, the leader of the Spaniards presented 
the Guanarteme with a splendid cap of scarlet 
doth, and with his own sword in a gilt scabbard, 
each of his Guayres also receiving the gift of a 
similar weapon. Perhaps be could have given them 
no better proof that he did not meditate any further 
act of hostility. If his intentions had been inimi- 
cal, it would have been tlie greatest imprudence on 
his part to present them with weapons which they 
knew so well how to use, as they had shown by 
the slaughter they had committed with those 
which had previously fallen into their hands as 
spoils of war. 

De Silva re-embarked with his surviving com- 
rades, and rejoined his father-in-law Herrera, whom 
he in vain endeavoured to dissuade from making 
any further attempt against the natives ; but the 
tatter, maddened by the thought that his troops 
had undergone a fresh humiliation, insisted on 
renewing the attack, and De Silva, aflcr saving the 
Hres of two Guauartemes in a skirmish, left the 
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army in disgust/ and withdrew to Lansarotey fhmi 
whence; with the Portuguese auxiliaries, he shortlj 
after returned to his native country. Herren 
obstinately remained, and, after undergoing another 
defeat still more decisive, was driven out of the 
island. 

He then proceeded to Gomera, where he found no 
Opposition, but, on the contrary, was entertained by 
the natives in a friendly and courteous manner. 
After leaving Gomera, Betancourt sailed for Hierro, 
or Ferro, and anchored in the harbour belonging to 
that island. When the natives perceived the ships 
approaching with their white sails, they remem- 
bered the prophecy of a man named Yore, who was 
reckoned a soothsayer and diviner. This man, 
when on his death-bed, had called the natives 
together, and told them that after hb death, when 
his flesh should be consumed and his bones moul- 
dered to dust, the god Eraoranzan would come to 
them in white houses on the water. He advised 
them not to resist or flee from them, but to adore 
them, because they were come to do them good« 
The natives, who placed great faith in the predic- 
tions of this prophet, buried him in a place apart 
from the rest of their dead, that his bones might 
afterwards be distinguished from those of all others. 
Seeing the ships now approaching with their white 
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sails swelling on the surface of the water, they 
firmly believed that the prophecy was fulfilled, and, 
going to the cave where Yore was buried, they 
found his hones crumbled to dust. On making 
this discovery, they immediately ran with great joy 
to the shore in order to receive their god Eraoran- 
zao. When Betancourt anchored at the port, he 
took great care in landing his men, entertaining 
some fear of being overpowered by the numberg 
assembled, for the islanders were crowding in great 
multitudes to the water-side. Finding, however, 
that they were unarmed, and that they showed no 
signs of hostility, he approached them and was 
received with every demonstration of joy and 
friendship. Betancourt gave thanks to God for his 
success, rejoicing particularly in the fact that no 
blood had been shed. He stayed in the island some 
days to refresh his men, and then returned to 
Fuerteventura, leaving in Hiorro a garrison com- 
posed of Biscayans, French, and Flemings, under 
the command of one Lagaco, to whom he gave a 
strict charge to behave with indulgence to the 
natives, and to instruct them in the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. 

The four islands of Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, 
Gomera, and Hierro being now conquered, De 
Betancourt began again seriously to think tA' rtf 
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trie^ing his honour, nhidi, as he imagined, bod 
been sullied by his unsuccessful attack on Canair, 
and the couquest he could not obtain bj force at 
arms he resolved to gain by apparently friendly 
means. For this purpose he shortly afterwards 
returned to Gando in Canary, accompanied this 
time by the Bishop of Lanzarote, vhose see ma 
then called Bubicon, with a staff of ecdeaastici, 
and many of its principal inhabitants. Summoniiig 
the Guanarteme-s to an amicable conference, he 
made them understand the advantage they would 
derive from a pacific intercourse and traffic with 
the Spaniards, who could provide them with so 
many necessaries and comforts of life, thus per- 
suading them to enter into a treaty of peace, far 
the stability of which thirty boys under twelve 
years of age were to be given as hostages on each 
side. 

This condition was complied with, the Spaniards 
taking care, on their part, to deliver none but the chil- 
dren of their Lanzarote vusf^als, the prisoners of war 
being reciprocally exchanged. The Bishop then 
signified the obligation which, as Christtans, was 
incumbent on them, that they should erect a boild- 
ing which would at once serve them as a place of 
worship, and be useful as a storehouse in which to 
preserve the merchandise with which the Spa- 
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niards would supply them. To this proposal, as 
likewise to one that all the Orcbilla weed gathered 
in the island should belong to Herrera, the natives 
acceded with so much readiness that tbej even 
Toliiutarily helped to collect the stones with which 
the invaders built a strong tower, which, as soon as 
it was completed, was well stored with arms and 
ammunition. Herrera, with his confederate the 
Bishop, and his retinue, then returned to Lanzarote, 
leaving in the tower a sufficient garrison of men 
under a commander who was secretly instructed to 
use every endeavour to weaken the power of the 
nutives, both by attnicting adherents to himself, 
and by sowing private discord between their chiefs, 
and thus engaging them iu Intestine war. Too im- 
patient, however, to wait the effect of such trea- 
cherous policy, the Spaniards soon tlirew aside all 
observance of the recently-made treaty of peace. 
The garrison made frequent raids in the neighbour- 
hood of the fortress, beat and ill-used the owners of 
the 6ocks they stole, and outraged the women. 

For some time the plunder of their sheep and 
goats was home patiently by the natives ; but at 
last the abuse suffered by a number of their prin- 
cipal females roused their dormant animosity to an 
untrontrollable pitch. A party of Spaniards, having 
ItiH their fortreu to forage, were waylaid, and the 
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whole of them killed. The conquerors amy* 
themselves in the armour they had stripped from 
their victims, and at night approached the tower, 
driving before them, in haste, a flock of goats, and 
pursued by a multitude of their companions in their 
usual dress. This artifice succeeded in making the 
Spaniards believe that their comrades, returning 
successful with a good booty, were followed by the 
injured natives. Under this impression, the gate 
of the tower was quickly throivn open to receive 
and protect them. The disguised natives entered, 
and, having tlie inmates now between them and the 
outer party, speedily killed or made prisoners of 
the entire garrison. The tower was in a few days 
levelled to its foundation, and the Spaniards were 
once more left without a foothold on any spot 
in Canary. 

At length the Catholic mooarchs Ferdinand and , 
Isabel, finding that all individual attempts to sab* 
due the islands had proved abortive, determined oa 
making the conquest of them a national concern, 
and on attaching them to the Crown as a kind of 
suburban province of Spmn, already taking to them- 
selves the title of Kings of the Canaries, hut without 
interfering with the vested rights of those who hod 
previously overcome and settled four of them. A, 
powerful armament, well supplied with everything 
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necessary in the way of provisions and munitions of 
war, was speedily collected at Seville, whither re- 
cruits flocked so rapidly that in a short time six 
hundred infantry and thirty horse soldiers were 
gatliered together to reinforce the troops that had 
already hccn engaged in former attacks on Canary. 

The command of this united army was conferred 
on Don Juan Bermudez, Dean of the Cathedral of 
Rubicon, who had accompanied the Bishop in the 
last expedition, conjointly with GeneralJuan Rejon, 
in the belief that tins combination of the arm of 
faith with the arm of flesh must quickly vanquish 
the stubborn islanders. All preparations being 
completed, the new adventurers left Port St. Mary's 
in three large ships, in May, 1478, and in a month 
after anchored at the Isleta of Canary ; the troops 
landed on St. John's day at this hitherto unattacked 
point, without the slightest opposition. Their first 
care was to cut down some palm-trees that abounded 
on the sandy soil, in order to raise with them a 
covering to an altar they had hastily erected, at 
which the warrior Dean performed a solemn Moss, 
in his prayers expressly imploring the Divine aid 
to the troiipg, that, completely armed, listened to 
him, in their pious task of e.rterminatijig the un- 
happy race whose possessions they coveted. 

The entire force soon afterwards marched tosranU 
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Gando; but, according to the friar Father Ji 
Abreu Galiiiilo's narrative, some mysterious warniii^ 
that was communicated to them on the way bj an 
mspired messenger, induced them to retrace thar 
steps and entrench themselves near the spot where 
they had landed. The Spanish troops gave the 
name of Keal, or the Head-quarters of Las Palmas, 
to their fortified camp, which they surrounded 
wiDi a high wall formed of stones and the trunks 
of palm-trees, defending it further by a strong 
tower, ivhich contained a storehouse for their pro- 
viMuns and ammunition, as well as a chapel dedi* 
cated to St. Anne. 

In a few days' time all these works were ap> 
proaching completion, when intelligence was ob- 
tained that the Canarians were marshalling a force of 
two thousanil men under the command of the brare 
Dorumas, Guanarteme of Teldc, whose name is still 
preserved in the district which to this day is called 
Montana de Doramas, a forest that belonged to 
him, which, within the last quarter of a century 
only, has been cleared and brought under cultivation. 

General Rejon, in order to gain time to finish 
his preparations, and more especially the tower, OD 
which he placed gi*eat reliance, no sooner saw the 
enemy approaching than he sent on envoy, accom- 
panied by an interpreter, to say that he had 
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commanded by his sovereigns solely to take the 
island wnder their august protection, and to induce 
the natives to embrace the true Christian faith. He 
assured them that by so doing they would secure 
to themselves their royal friendship, and enjoy 
peacefiil possession of their wives, children, flocks, 
and goods ; hut if, on the contrary, they should 
refuse the ofler, he would then commence a war 
of extermination against them, not leaving one of 
them alive, except in state of bondage. To this 
haughty message Doramas deigned no other reply 
than that on the morrow he would himself be the 
bearer of his answer. 

Doramns acted on this occasion with his usual 
vigour ; but the Spaniards had employed the night 
in taking every prudent precaution against the 
threatened attack. Drawing their infantry out of 
the camp, they formed them in three separate corps 
under different leaders. Their trilling force of 
cavalry was commanded by the churchman Ber- 
mudez, who, for the nonce, throwing away his cleri- 
cals, showed himself on that day to he a brave and 
dexterous cavalier. He might indeed have been 
more consistently employed in thumbing his breviary 
anil missal in the cathedral at Lanzarote, than in 
butchering and maiming the proselytes whom he 
hoped to make among the barbarians. 
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The onset of the latter was furiousaQiI impetuous 
to Aa stMOSA degree. The Gaimarteine of one of 
A* (Ksfemta of the iabnd, a oiiin of enormoas mm- 
cnkr power, followed by some of his Gnayres and 
other retainers, wielded his ponderous magado with 
soch deadly torce that he nearly broke through the 
'l^pT^"'*' line by which the camp was protected ; but 
MM of the troopers of Bermudez, charging him on 
horseback, drove hb spear through his thigfafl, 
and Chen dn(!:g«d him as a prisoner within the fur- 
ttfication. This event, combined with the hsToc 
made by the fire-arms, and the dread inspired by 
the horses, animals which they had never befoK 
atmt indaioed Donmss to draw oS* bis warriors, 
ud to mttk ftr % iitore propitious opportunity of 
aiootutteting his eoemr. In this unfortunate 
OOtttast, the Canariaos left three hundred of their 
bcanst troops oo the field of battle, many bdng 
«1k> tdrai prisonen. 

Iliis wms the fint victory erer gained by the ia- 
viders orer the tsfaudersr and their joy at it wai 
propoftionaUy great. Their principal triumph was 
tita capture of the Gusnarteme, whose wounds wen 
attatdtd to with the utmost care, and who, when 
tiiey were heakd, was sent to Spain ; most proba- 
bly to sufler the same bitter fiUe of slavery that 
awuted his feUow-prisouers. 
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This success gave the Spaniards ample time to 
extend and complete their fortifications, with little 
or no interruption from the natives. They soon 
began also to throw out foraging parties, who, pro- 
tected by the dreaded horsemen, occasionally ex- 
tended their excursions to a distance of eight and 
even ten leagues, returning with a large booty of 
provisions, and seldom meeting with even the 
slightest opposition from their now humbled enemy. 

At this period, however, there was war between 
the Spanish and Portuguese nations, and the latter, 
having never foregone the right they conceived 
they bad to the Canary Islands, sent a squadron of 
seven ships filled with soldiers to aid the Guanar- 
terac of Gaidar in again expelling the invaders. 
Having formed an alliance with him for that pur- 
pose, they agreed to make an attack by sea on the 
Spanish position, while the natives did the same on 
the land side. 

As soon as the vessels were discerned from the 
camp. General Rcjon, guessing their design, drew a 
considerable part of his garrison towards the spot 
at which he had himself landed, and there placed 
the greater part of them in ambush, while with 
the rest he showed so feeble a force that, when 
the first two hundred Portuguese soldiers landed, 
they believed themselves strong enough to obttun 
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a victory without waiting for the reinforcements 
which the boats had returned to fetch from the 
ships. The wily Rejon retreated before the Porta- 
guese, merely skirmishing till he had drawn them 
within his ambuscade, when the two bodies^ cIoeiDg 
upon them in front and rear, pat the entire two 
hundred to the sword. During this time a bearj 
surf had set in upon the shore, and the boats that 
were hastening from the ships, overloaded with sol- 
diers to succour their comrades, were upset^ so many 
men being drowned that the squadron, unable, after so 
severe a loss, to make any further attempt, pat to 
sea, and thenceforward contented itself with craising 
in the neighbourhood and cutting off the supplies 
that small trading vessels were in the habit of 
bringing from Spain. Doramas and his followers, 
witnessing this fresh mishap, did not venture to 
make an unsupported attack, but disbanding, they 
retired to the most mountainous parts of the island, 
in order to be out of the reach of their implacable 
foe. 

During the breathing-time thus afforded to the 
Spaniards, who had now begun to convert the camp 
into a town, violent disputes broke out between 
their two commanders. Complaints against General 
Rejon were sent by his colleague, Dean Bermudeas, 
to their Catholic Majesties, who, in 1479, appointed 




a RoyftI commissioner, named Algaba, to proceed 
to Canary and reconcile a difference so prejudicial 
to the public cause ; but the crafty Dean soon won 
the envoy entirely over to hia side, and, making 
him tits decided partizan, he managed so success- 
fully, that Rejon was seized in a most treacherous 
manner, loaded with irons, and sent prisoner to 
Seville, a most formidable list of accusations being 
laid to his charge. The Dean in particular com- 
plained that the General had not allowed him his 
due share in the temporal and military government, 
that he had intruded himself into the spiritual matters 
of their joint command, and that he had been remiss 
and inactive in not availing himself with sufficient 
vigour of the advantages they had obtained over 
the natives. His rival being thus disposed of, 
Dean Uermudez renewed his friendly intercourse 
with ITerrcra at Lanzarotc, and succeeded in ob- 
taining from him those provisions and supplies 
which the latter, in dudgeon at being deprived of all 
chance of effecting the conquest, in attempting which 
be had made so many fruitless endeavours, had 
constantly rcfiised to the Koyal forces. 

Eager to prove tlie incapacity of Kejon for the 
task, and proud of now being sole commander. 
Dean Bermudez, forgetting his own ignorance of 
tfae art of war, resolved on sarprising a force that 
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several Guanartemes were said to be collecting 
about Doramas at a place called Moja^ the highest 
and nearly the most central part of the isUmd. 
Bermudez marched at nightfall by a precipitous 
mountain-track, intersected with many ravines; 
and at dawn of day his weary, drowsy, and hungry 
soldiers found themselves in presence of a small 
number of the natives, who attacked and drove 
them back with great slaughter, killing also five 
of their horses. In a still more disastrous expedition 
some months after, at a place called Tirajana^ the 
Spaniards were again put to flight, with a loss of 
many killed, upwards of one hundred wounded, 
and eighty taken prisoners. By these two victories 
the valiant natives secured the possession of a large 
store of European weapons, so much superior to 
their own. 

It would be tedious, indeed, to follow the Spanbh 
historians in their lengthy details of the skirmishes 
and battles in which Bermudez was constantly en- 
gaged, and always with similar ill-success. We 
may, therefore, now proceed more directly to state 
that, after an inquiry held at Seville, into the con- 
duct of General Rejon, he was acquitted of all 
blame, and ordered to return to his command of 
Canary, accompanied by a new Bishop of Lanza- 
rote. Dean Bermudez and his confederate, Algaba, 
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refused compliance with the order, and on his 
arrival forced Kejon to leave the island. Furious 
with rago, the latter again repaired to Seville, and 
laid this new grievance before the Court. He was 
furnished with a fresh and more stringent royal 
order, in which the Dean's flagrant disobedience to 
his sovereign's former command was severely ad- 
verted to, and soon found himself on his way hack 
to Canary, supported by thirty men-at-arms, on 
whose adherence and fidelity he could fiilly depend. 
Keeping his vessel out of sight from the shore 
during day-time, he landed secretly at midnight, 
on the Znd of May, 1480, and, easily winning over 
the sentinels, for he bad many partizans among tlie 
troops, he penetrated into the town unobserved by 
anyone, and there ensconced himself and his fol- 
lowers in the dwellings of his brother-in-law and 
other friends. 

The following day being one of the high festivals 
of the Romish faith, Bermudez and Algaba, with 
all the principal persons in the place, were assembled 
at their devotions in the church, when Rejon — 
whom they all believed to be in Spain — backed by 
his thirty armed followers, suddenly appeared in the 
midst of the congregation. Doubtless a bomb-shell 
falling in the midst of them would have been a 
more welcome visitant to the two rulora, who knew 
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that the greater part of the soldiery were mwe 
partial to their enemy than to themselyes. 

Rejon made short work of it. He had his two 
rivals dragged from the chnrdi and conveyed to 
prison, gratifying his vengeance by placing Algtdm 
in the same dungeon which he had himself inhab- 
itedy and loading him yrith the same fetters which 
he himself had worn. The Koyal order, reinstat* 
ing him in his command, was then pablidy read, 
no opposition being offered to his renewed role. A 
hurried criminal process was instituted against his 
two competitors, and having soon found, or sub- 
orned, witnessess to uphold an accusation he 
brought against Algaba, of being in treaty with 
the Portuguese to give up the island to them, the 
latter was sentenced to death, and almost imme> 
diately beheaded in the public square. Dean Ber- 
mudez, probably on account of his ecclesiastical 
character, escaped so severe a punishment, being 
only condemned to perpetual residence in the 
Cathedral at Lanzarote^ where in a short time he 
expired, it is said, of a broken heart. 

Algaba, however, had been a man of considera- 
tion and influence in Seville, his native city, and 
his widow and friends were not slow in laying 
before the monarch their complaint agunst Rejon. 
They asserted that it was from motives of private 
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revenge that he had given orders for his execution, 
instead of sending him to Spain to be tried by the 
competent authorities. 

In consequence of this, Rejon was again deposed, 
and his successor in the command. General Pedro 
de Vera, instructed to send him immediately to 
Spain to account for his actions. This being done, 
General Tera's next act was one of such intquitou* 
treachery, that it is severely censured even by his 
own chroniclers. On his arrival, he found a great 
number of Canarians, who, having abandoned the 
cause of their country, had come over to the 
Spaniards, embraced the Christian religion, been 
baptized, and resided peaceably in the town of Las 
Palmas. These, he apprehended, might again 
change sides in case of any serious attack on the 
place being made by their countrymen. At all 
events, they were already detrimental to the 
Spanish cause, by augmenting the consumption 
of the provisions that were with difficulty 
brought from Spain. 

To get rid of a considerable part of them, he 
adopted the stratagem of pointing out to their re- 
gard tlie orljacent beautiful island of TeneriSe, for 
the acquisition of which the Spaniards had already 
been long fighting, and only needed their assistaQCe 
to complete its conquest. If they were di^oBed to 
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iciulflr this sonrice* thev woidd be 
witk landa tiiat wimid be allotted to tiiui^ aod bf 
the renown tixeir deeds ot aims wonifiL 
Two himdied of the Caiiuiiiiia joyiaiBf 
propoflBl tfaafc: sa wA agreed widt tfaeor TwKldr 
p e uakiia and hafatta^ and woe pntr on boned a sUff, 
the nnHfeCF of wfaick was inatcncted*. in«tnwil q£ 
Tjing. tiiSBL to thi^r promiaed diHtiiiHliiim, tD 
tbem. to Spain* and then seiL tfannr as siaveSh. Tbii 
yfflaiimna pian was tlusiiuiied br tiie CaBaenn% 
who. when tfaer p er ce i ve d that> instead of agpfgomA- 
ing Tenenflfe^ ther wore saiiin^ in a co uiiary <fina- 
tam:,. and that tfaeT dnallr lost sigfafe of tha^ isiaad 
aitogscfaen snapected the snare thafr had bm bid 
fnrtfaBom and ofaiigBd the capiauu under tlie tbieaifc 
of instent death to bTm and his crew; to land tiuan 
at Lanzarote. 

TheT wa« well recdred in that island* bnt their 
condition was aot mnch improTed. part of them 
baying be«i taksi to Portugal br Diego de Sibra^ 
who is »id to Iiaye obtained trom King Alonao the 
ijnint of a place ^f residence tor them at Sagres^ 
near Cape Finisterre, :md the remainder were on- 
ploved in •lifierent incursions on tiie coast of Afiici* 
where thev were either killed or made prisoners by 
the Moors. 

When this treacherous act of Vera became 
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known to the coDverted Canarians that remained in 
the town, their hatred and distrust of the Spaniards 
were again so roused that they deserted and rejoined 
their fellow-islanders, determined on fighting to the 
last extremity against such perfidious enemies. 
Doraiuas, the indefatigable and implacable Guaiiar- 
temc of Telde, had again assembled a suflioient 
number of his coimtrymen to harass and menace 
the Spanish garrison, and advanced to Arucas, with 
the intention of attacking it. On perceiving this, 
General Vera marched out to confi-ont him. He 
found the natives strongly posted on an eminence, 
where it would have been disadvantageous to attack 
them, and therefore drew up his men on another 
height, opposite to theirs, the two armies remauiiiig 
for several hours in inactivity watching each 
other's motions. Losing patience at this delay, 
Doramas at last descended alone into the little 
valley that separat^-d them, approached the Spanish 
force, loading them with opprobrious terms, and 
loudly defying any one of them to meet him in single 
combat. So insulting was his manner that Vera 
himself determined to accept the challenge ; but, 
heing restrained by the expostulations of his fol- 
lowers, he allowed one of his officers, mounted on a 
splendid Andolusian charger, to act as champion of 
the Spaniards. Full of eagerness, this chivalrous 
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officer galloped towards the island chief; batte- 
fore he could approach near enough to use bis spear. 
Doramas discharged a dart at him with such deadlj 
force and unerring aim, that it at once ineretd 
his shield, his coat of mail, and his heart, lanim 
him from his saddle, a corpse. At sight of tlus 
disaster General Vega could no longer control 
his rage. Eager to avenge the loss of his followff, 
he rushed against his adversary, and, althoagt 
Doramas, on his approach, flung at Iiim bdoUmt 
dart that penetrated his shield, he escaped without 
injury. Then, bending his head to his courser's 
neck, and avoiding the blow of a second dart, he 
overtook the Guanarteme, struck him through tlw 
loins with his .spo.ir, and bore him to the groond, 
from whence he cried for quarter. When the na- 
tives saw the fall of their beloved chief, they rushed 
like infuriated wild beasts upon the Spaniards, and 
prodigies of valour and strength are said to have 
been perfoi-med on both sides ; but their inleriDr 
weapons and unprotected persons were no matdi 
against the Spanish armour of proof in a band-to* 
hand encounter. They were obliged to retreat, 
leaving in the enemies' hands a considerable number 
of prisoners. Of these none were treated ' 
much care as the unfortunate Doramas, 
victors were anxious to take him with them 'm,i 
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to grace their triumphant retam to their fortifica- 
tions. But his wound was too severe to allow any 
hope of cure, or to sustain so long a journey, and 
when he was so weakened by loss of blood that his 
last hour was evidently near, the Spaniards resolved 
on admitting him before death into the Christian 
church. From a neighbouring spring a helmetful 
of water was brought, with which the ceremony of 
baptism was performed ; and by one of those acts 
of incongruity so common to the age, General Vera 
stood godfather to the enemy he had just deprived 
of existence. Doramas died immediately after the 
ceremony, and his corpse was buried in the forest 
that bore his name, where the Spaniards raised a 
mound of stones, surmounted by a cross, to mark 
the last resting-place of their inveterate foeman. 

After this victory, which again drove the natives 
to their strongholds in the less accessible parts of 
the island, the Spaniards sent two ships with a 
strong force of soldiers to the port of Agacte, on 
the wcstcni side of the island, where they soon 
constructed a fort from whence they could with se- 
curity detach parties into the interior; but they 
bad the misfortune of again suffering defeat and 
loss in another battle at Tirajana, where Bcrmudez 
had formerly been worsted. 

A new chieftain of the natives, Bentaguaya, the 
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principal Guayre of the district of Graldar, hid 
meanwhile risen to replace Doramas. Again 
inspiring courage into his coontrymeny their new 
leader was unceasing in the annoyance with which 
he harassed the Spaniards, though not in the open 
field, where their superiority in weapons, and more 
particularly their fire*arms and cavalry, gave them 
such decided advantages. Aware of the aeal of 
the Spaniards for maiking converts, and by their 
means weakening the force of those who still 
resisted, he one day presented himself alone and 
unarmed in Las Palmas, declaring that he wished 
to be instructed and baptized in the Christian fidth. 
He was joyfully received, and allowed to remain a 
sufficient time to complete his pretended intention ; 
but he employed himself during his stay in making 
minute observations of all the defences of the camp, 
the posts and number of their sentinels, the hours 
of changing guard, and everything that he thought 
could be conducive to his plan. When he had 
procured all the knowledge which he deemed neces* 
sary, he deserted from the camp and rejoined his 
followers. 

These he shortly after divided into two bodies 
for a night attack, the one being destined to assault 
the wall on the land side, and so call the entire 
garrison to that spot, while the other should scale 
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that nearest the sea, and gain a footing in the 
camp, where they purposed to give quarter to no 
one. The latter body, being deceived by some 
casual uproar they heard in tlie inner part of the 
camp, believed that their comrades had already 
commenced the false attack, and so, mounting the 
walk and making their entrance, they killed the 
gentries and such other Spaniards as they 
met, till the whole gjirrison was alarmed, and, the 
land-side party having been accidentally delayed, 
they were overpowered and driven out with great 
slaughter. This was the boldest attempt the 
islanders had ever made agtunst their invaders, 
who, in consequence of it, were kept under arms for 
many succeeding nights. Notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, however, scarcely a single night passed in 
which the islanders did not carry off some of 
the Spanish soldiers, while by day they raptured 
such as ventured out to fish, or to gather orchilla- 
weed. Finally, one night, Bentagnaya, with only 
one attendant, having got over a weak part of the 
wall, slew the sentinels and made his way to the 
General's stables, where he killed the grooms and 
two chargers — animals much mrire feared than their 
riders by the natives — but, in retreating, he was 
•een by another sentry, by whom he was wounded, but 
Dot so severely as to prevent bis making his escape. 
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Shortly after this, a Spanish party left their new 
fortress at Agaeta, and, by a silent night-march into 
the interior, surprised the Goanarteme of Graldar, 
Temesor Semidan by name. This chie^ with fi>ar 
of his Guayres and a few attendants^ was captured 
in his cave-palace before his subjects could assemUe 
with the view of offering resistance. He was con* 
ducted to Las Palmas, where the arrival of such a 
prize was hailed with the greatest joy by General 
Vera and his followers. Being the spoQ most 
deserving of regal notice, the Guanarteme and his 
four counsellors were sent to Spain, and presented 
to the monarchs, who then held their court at 
Calatayud. The strange appearance of the 
islanders, clad in their native habits, their athletic 
figures, and the freedom and grace of their motions 
attracted general admiration on their way from Cadiz, 
through Seville, Xeres, Cordova, and the other towns 
through which they had to pass ; while, on their side, 
they were still more astonished at the civilization, 
wealth, and strength of the country they now for 
the first time saw. On their arrival in the royal 
presence, they were so overcome by the splendour 
of all they beheld and by the number of armed 
retainers, that they were convinced their little 
island could not long successfully withstand the 
attacks of so powerful a nation. The barbarian 




chief prostrated himself before King Ferdioand, 
professed submission to the Spanish Crown, and an- 
uounced his desire of becoming a Christian, his fel- 
low-prisoners also doing the same. King Ferdinand 
raised him from the ground, embraced him, and, 
bestowing on liira his own name, stood godfather at 
his baptism, which was soon after performed by 
a Cardinal at Toledo. 

It was justly considered by the Sovereign and 
his advisers that these converted captives, who had 
now become to a certain degree civilized, if per- 
mitted to retmn to Canary, might possess sufficient 
influence over their countrymen and former vassals 
to lead to their submission without further useless 
resistance. 

With this view they were sent back and attached 
to the forces under General Vera, who, in the 
intervening time, had been furnished with rein- 
forcements of Biscayan soldiers, with whose assist- 
ance he had been unceasing in his persecution of 
the natives, though with but indifferent success. 
'Plough sometimes one party and sometimes the 
other liad proved victorious, still he had managed 
gradually to extend his command over the country, 
additional forts having been established in two or 
three places. 

After the arrival of Don Ferdinand fiuanarteme, 
X2 
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as he was now called, Vera marched against a large 
force of the natives, on whom it was expected the 
exhortations of their former chief would prodnoe 
a powerful effect ; bat it was fonnd that his elo- 
quence was powerless over so stubborn an auditorj. 
His countrjrmen, far fix)m being cajoled out of their 
freedom by his flowerj description of the wealth 
and irresistible power of Spain, insulted and reviled 
him in every possible manner as a traitor to the 
common cause, who had been won over to the 
enemy by an extrinsic display of the mere emblems 
of power and wealth. Being fortunate enoagfa to 
get back to the Spaniards without personal iiyuiy, 
he shared the defeat which they suffered imme- 
diately after, and was again driven into Las 
Palmas. 

This seemingly interminable war stiU lingering 
on, several other battles were fought with various 
success. Sometimes the Spaniards were successful, 
and again the islanders were victorious, until, 
wearied out with such indecisive efforts, General 
Vera resolved on staking the ultimate results on 
one cast of the die. Marshalling his entire host, 
which consisted of upwards of one thousand 
men, including auxiliaries from Lanzarote and 
Gomera, well armed and well appointed in every 
respect, he marched with these from Las Palmas, 
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under a vow never to return to it until his efforts 
were crowned with complete success. The natives, 
who had congreguted on one of the highest spots in 
the island, only numltered six hundred fighting men, 
and one thousand five hundred women and children ; 
the whole of whom Vera resolved to exterminate, 
^ving quarter to no one, but slaughtering all without 
distinction of age or sex. With this firm deter- 
mination he was preparing to attack them, when 
his companion, the Guanartemc, horror-struck at 
the idea of such a butchery of his countrymen, of 
whom his own children and brethren formed a part, 
obtained leave to parley with them once more. 
He did so this time more effectually than on the 
previous occasion, pointing out to them that the supe- 
riority of their enemies' numbers had cut off all posM- 
ble chance of escape by retreat, the phice being com- 
pletely surrounded by them, that the infuriated 
Spaniards now left them no alternative but submis- 
ftiuu or death, and finally, that in confiding their 
fate to the rule of monarchs so unrivalled as those 
of Spain for power, wisdom, and generosity, they 
would insure to themselves and to their posterity 
the inviolable liberty of their persons and possessions, 
instead of being subject, as hitherto, to the frequent 
jealousies and bickerings of a number of petty 
chle& of their own. His countrymen listened with 
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attention. They saw the truth of part of his ha- 
rangue, and credulously believed the remainder. 
Throwing away their weapons, and approaching 
their besiegers with shouts of joy, they embraced 
them, and submitted to their authority. As a 
matter of course, from that day, which was in 
May, 1483, their independence was lost, and the 
rapid annihilation of their race commenced. 

We find it difficult to explain how this half 
savage people could, for so long a series of years as 
elapsed between Bethancourt's first attack upon 
them in 1404 till their final submission to Vera 
seventy-nine years afterwards, have continued to 
defend their liberty against an enemy so infinitely 
superior in every requisite for making war ; but it 
shows equally their own innate prowess and love of 
freedom, and the ill-judged policy of their various 
invaders in frittering away time and lives in a suc- 
cession of petty attacks, instead of collecting means 
for obtaining their coveted object by one grand 
and decisive attack. 

After their subjection, almost all the native war- 
riors were got rid of by embodying them with the 
Spanish soldiery, then engaged in the conquest of 
the islands of Palma and Tenerifie. They distin- 
guished themselves in these expeditions by their 
natural bravery and hardihood, some of them 
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receiving grants of land as a reward, and others 
being drafted for service in the incursions which 
the Spaniards were making on the coast of Africa, 
where they were either killed or made slaves by the 
Moors. As years rolled on, the type of the abori- 
ginal Canarians completely disappeared, partly by 
the decrease of their own population, and partly 
by their frequent intermarriages with the conquerors. 

The town of Las Palmas rose so rapidly iu ex- 
tent and importance, that in 1485 Pope Innocent 
VIII., at the instance of the CatlioHc monarchs, 
granted a bull translating the Cathedral of Rubicon 
from Lanzarote to that place, and instituting the 
sew see of the bishopric of Canary, embracing the 
whole of the seven islands ; but it was only in 
1570 that the Cathedral was first made use of. 
The see remained undivided until 1819, when that 
of Teneriffe was organised at Laguna, the two, 
however, within the last few years having merged 
•gain into that of Canary. 

Internal peace having at last been established, 
fresh decrees of the sovereigns appointed the city 
of Las Palmas, or rather " Ileal de Las Palmas," 
which is its proper title, capital of the entire 
province of the Canary Islands. New colonists 
flocked to it with the intention of settling there, 
and Geoeral Vera, with wise foresight, brought 
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from the island of Madeira and from Spain abun- 
dance of sugar-caneSy fruit-trees^ and yegetaUe 
seeds of all sorts^ besides cattle^ poultry, and even 
game, to be naturalised in the country. All throve 
well, but more particularly the sugar-cane, which 
increased so rapidly that in a few years it became 
the staple article of produce in Grand Canary, as 
well as in Teneriffe and Palma, yielding abundant 
crops of very good sugar. It was, however, ulti- 
mately supplanted by the culture of the vine, the 
more profitable produce of which caused the total 
extirpation of the sugar-cane, except in the island 
of Palma, where its cultivation on two or three 
estates was continued until within some fourteen 
years ago. 

In 1526 the Emperor Charles V. established in 
the city of Las Palmas the Superior Court of 
Appeal of the province, for all civil and criminal 
cases. This court was instituted under the name 
of the Royal Audiencia, and still possesses its 
original jurisdiction ; but its decisions are subject 
to a further appeal to the higher tribunals in 
Spain. 

Grand Canary thus went on prospering peace- 
fully and satisfactorily till 1594, when our Sir 
Francis Drake, who, as well as some other English 
and French cruizers, had occasionally caused some 
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alarm io the islands, appeared before Las Palmas 
with twenty-seveu vessels of war, aud, after some 
cannouading, succeeded In eSecting a landing ; but 
before he could collect much booty, he was driven 
away with loss. Drake, however, must have ex- 
cited considerable alarm throughout all the Islands, 
for even to the present century, among the lower 
class of people, nursing women used to hush their 
fractious babies (and perhaps yet do) with the 
threat, " Ahi, viene el Draque " — Drake is 
coming ! " 

Four years later the growing prosperity of the 
city received a more severe check in its invasion by 
B Dutch fleet of seventy-three ships of war and 
transports conveying nine thousand troops, under 
the Command of Admiral Vanderdoes, who had al- 
ready made an unsuccessful attack on the island of 
Gomera. At Las Palmas they effected a landing 
in a hundred and fifty boats, notwithstanding a vigo- 
rous defence, in which the Spanish governor, Alva- 
rado, was mortally wounded. On the following day, 
27th June, 1599, they obtained possession of the 
different forts that protected the city, from which 
the inhabitants had already withdrawn, and were 
now followed by the troops, who encamped at a short 
distance from it. 

Admiral Vaadenloes, aSter establishing himself 
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where, after having attacked the island of Saint 
ThomtS, then belonging to the Portuguese, he and 
most of his force died of the fevers prevalent in 
that climate. Although this was but an unfortu- 
nate expedition to the Dutch, who are said to 
have lost more than two thousand men in Canary 
alone, an account of the capture of that island, and 
also of Gomera, was published in Holland in 1600, 
Since that now remote period, no hostile attack 
appears to have been made on the island, though, of 
course, it has since then undergone many internal 
Ticissitudes and changes ; but, advancing always in 
wealth and population, though losing the title of 
capital of the province, which in the present century 
was transferred to the town of Santa Cruz in Te- 
oerilTe, in consideration of its being the permanent 
residence of the military Captain-General. The 
last notable event that has occurred in the history 
of Grand Canary was the awful visitation of 
cholera, that, for four months of 1851, scourged 
the island witli dreadful mortality, though, happily, 
without eztendiug to any other of the Archipelago. 
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III. 



THE CONQUEST OF TENERIFFE. 

The last sigh of Boabdil el Chico had scarcdj 
been breathed in the lovely pass of Las Alpuxaras^ 
and the fever of triumph was still burning on the 
brows of the conqueror of Granada^ when he began 
to long for new conquests. Flushed with his 
recent successes over the Saracens, who had so 
long held the fairest provinces of Spain in sabjeo- 
tion, he sought eagerly for a new field in which to 
display his military enterprize. At this time the 
Atlantic Archipelago of the Canary Islands held 
out peculiar attractions to the ambitious soldier, 
for, although many expeditions had already been 
sent out for their conquest, they were as yet only 
partially subdued. 

The magnificent island of Teneriffe, the principal 
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tember of the group, was, in particular, still iu 
rassession of the aborigines. Amoug the many 
BStless adventurers who had resolved on its 
wnquest was Alonzo Fernandez de Lugo, a 
istinguished scion of the noble family of Lugo in 
a. lie had already gained considerable 
1 renown as a soldier, having taken part in a 
I creditable manner in several military expeditions. 
I He had served with great distinction against the 
■ Moors in Granada, where he bad made himself 
I remarkable by his prowess and feats of bravery. 
[ He had joined as a volunteer the expedition for the 
mquest of Grand Canary, after which he had 
stumed to Spain ; and, proceeding immediately to 
royal camp, he laid his further schemes of 
con[]Uest before the Catholic monarchs, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, from whom he obtained authority to 
equip a new expedition for the conquest of the 
islands of TenerifTe and Palma. A similar au- 
thority had been previously granted tu one of his 
companions in arms, Juan Regon ; but, as that 
commander had failed in carrying his designs into 
execution, Don Alonzo dc Lugo was buoyed up 
with the high hope of distinguishing himself by the 
guccessful completion of an cntcrprize in which his 
[ predecessor hod failed. 

Several honourable distinctions were at the 
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same time conferred upon the leader of the proposed 
expedition. He was appointed by his soTereign 
Captain-general of the Canary Islands^ and of the 
coast of Barbary from Cape Greer to Cape Bojador. 
The patent under which this authority was con- 
ferred upon him bears the date of 1491. 

Armed with these high powers, Lugo imme- 
diately left the royal camp of Santa F^ for SeviUe, 
where his intention was to collect the troops and 
materials of war necessary in order to enable him 
to carry out his undertaking. Haying arriTed at 
the latter city, he lost no time before commendng 
to beat up for recruits. Planting four standards 
in a prominent position, he invited all the youth (tf 
the country who were thirsting for adyenture, and 
eager to acquire military distinction, to take 
service under him. He also used all his influence 
to persuade his friends and kinsmen, and other 
individuals of note, to accompany him in his enter- 
prize, promising them as a reward abundance of 
booty, such as goats, barley, and particularly 
captives, by the sale of whom as slaves they could 
realize immense sums in Spain and Portugal when 
they returned. He also held out to them the 
prospect of large endowments of land, if they 
should secure success to his plans by their 
valour. 
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; period of active preparation, however, 
} exhaust Lugo's means. Long before his 
Dents were completed, he had expended all 
biBonej, the entire produre of his own property, 
B well as many Eums that had been furnished him 
■ merchants of Seville, and by other parties who 
ipped to share in the plunder brought from 
EDeriffe and Palma, having been expended in 
duciog recruits to volunteer, and in purchasing 
! anns necessary for their equipment. Alonzo 
Mjpraapletely at a loss how to act. As the old 
. Bay, nothing but a miracle seemed 
of providing the funds still absolutely 
iary before the expedition could set sail from 
Finding hiraselt, therefore, overwhelmed 
nth debts, his fortune and his credit having been 
Btirely expended in making indispensable prepara- 
tions, when he saw himself apparently baffled in 
his favourite scheme of conquering the two Canary 
Islands, he became very much depressed, and 
in hi« distress betook himself for consolation to the 
liigh Church of Seville. Here, the chronicles tell 
us, he was joined by an ancient man, of venerable 
aspect, a complete stranger to him, who endea- 
voured to console and encourage hira, enjoining 
him by no means to forego the devout and pious 
eoterprixe on which he hatl entered. He was 
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assured by the stranger that, although he had 
hitherto met only with difficulties in the prepara- 
tion of his design. Providence would certfdnlj yet 
look down upon him with an eye of fayoor, and 
assist him in carrying it on to a successful and 
glorious issue. 

Having comforted him with these encouraging 
words, the venerable stranger then approached the 
high altar, and, raising the altar-cloth, took from 
under it a bag containing a large sum of money, 
which he presented to Lugo, telling him at the same 
time that when that was spent he should not want 
for further supplies. Pleased at the prospect of 
always having a balance in hand, without the trou- 
ble even of drawing a cheque, Lugo reverently ac- 
cepted the gold, and, having secured it in his pouch, 
was so overcome with joy at having the means of 
effecting his design in his possession that he forgot 
to thank the generous stranger. Becoming almost 
immediately aware of hb inadvertence, he turned 
round to express his gratitude, but his ancient 
benefactor was no longer visible, having disap- 
peared in so sudden a manner that Lugo was 
unable to account for his absence. The old histo- 
rians, however, in their charming credulity, were 
at no loss to explain the whole occurrence. 

'^ This ancient and venerable man," says Galindo 
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Nufiee de la Pena, and other chroniclers, both his 
contemporaries and those who succeeded him, 
" could have been none other than St. Peter him- 
self, of whom Lugo was all his life a devout 
adorer." 

Apart from the munificence of St. Peter, a story 
the credibility of which we leave our readers to 
judge, it is certain that the future conqueror of 
Teneriffe was in some way or other rescued from 
bis difficulties and enabled to enlist a sufficient 
Dumber of soldiers to 611 two ships, which were 
also well provided with all the arms and munitions 
Decessary for carrying on the war. With these two 
vessels Lugo sailed from Cadiz, and in the course 
of the same year arrived at Grand Canary. 

Immediately on disembarking, he ordered a pro- 
clamation to be made, announcing to the Spanish 
settlers the command that had been bestowed upon 
him by the favour and confidence of his sovereigns. 
As soon as the nature of the expedition in which be 
was engaged was generally known, a great number 
of recruits joined his standard. They consisted not 
only of the more youthful and adventurous of the 
Spanish inhabitants, but also of many of the native 
population, who, having been ('hristianizod, were 
now willing to ally themselves with the Spaniards 
in an expedition the object of which was to reduce 

VOL. n. r 
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the other islands to the same state of bondage as 
that in which they, after such valiant efforts for 
thdr independence, were now held. 

The number of troops under the command of 
Lugo now amounted in all to about nine hundred 
men. With this small force he left Grand Canary, 
to undertake, in the first place, the conquest of 
Falma. That island had already suffered by an 
invasion of the Spaniards, who had landed in it 
in 1443, under the command of Guillem Fereza. 
The natives however, defended themselves with 
great vigour, the Spaniards were defeated, and, 
their leader having been killed, they were obliged 
to re-embark. It is also related that the women of 
Falma, who were remarkable for their beauty and 
grace, and at the same time as brave and deter- 
mined as their best warriors, had fought with great 
valour against the invaders of their native soil, 
sometimes even eclipsing the feats of arms of the 
most distinguished of the other sex. On a subse- 
quent occasion, when a similar attack was made on 
their shore by the Spaniards who garrisoned the 
island of Hierro, they had acted with equal reso- 
lution, the expedition ending in the disgraceful 
defeat of the invaders, who were compelled to 
return to their ships in the greatest haste. 

Lugo, however, was more fortunate than his pre- 
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decessors in his attempt to destroy the independ- 
ence of these valiant islanders. Immediately on 
effecting his landing, the first thing he did was to 
form an entrenched camp in which his troops might 
be able to defend themselves agtiinst the unex- 
pected assaults of the natives. Having thus secured 
bis position, he lost no time before beginning to 
make hostile incursions bito the interior of the coun- 
try, where, in his encounters with the natives, he 
was almost invariably victorious. Two or three 
sanguinary battles were fought, in which, although 
the warriors of Falma resisted with all their usual 
resolution and valour, they were unable to maintain 
their ground against the superior discipline and arms 
of the European troops. The consequence was that, 
after an obstinate but liopeless resistance, the island 
was completely subdued by the troops under the 
command of Lugo. On the Srd of May, 1492, 
just seven months after the commencement of hos- 
tilities, the royal standard was displayed as an em- 
blem of triumph, and the Kings of Castile pro- 
claimed monarchs of the Island of Saa Miguel 
de la Falma. At the same time the town of Santa 
Cruz was built, and declared the capital of the 
island. 

The announcement of this important acquisition 
was immediately transmitted to Spain. In the 
y 2 
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Tcssel by which it was conveyed, Lugo also sent, 
among many other captive islanders who were 
destined to be sold as slaves, the native Prince 
Tanaura as a present to his sovereign. But this 
unfortunate captive was a high-nuuded and spirited 
chief. Having prolonged by his bravery as long 
as his inadequate means enabled him the defence of 
his coimtry against its invaders, now that he could 
no longer render any service to it, he preferred 
to starve himself to death on the voyage to 
Spain, rather than live in his humiliation, to be 
handed over as a captive to the monarch whoee 
General had reduced his native island to sulgce- 
tiou. 

The Spanish monarchs lost no time in 
iiig Lugo for his distinguished services. He was 
named Goveruor of Pahua, full authority being 
conferred on him to moke such a division of tlie 
island between the conquerors, the Spanish settlers, 
and the remaining aborigines, as he might deem 
advisable. It is almost needless to say that the 
share of their own territory which was assigned to 
the latter unfortunate people was a very scanty 
one. 

But Lugo had a still greater end in view. TIW' 
main object of his ambitiou was the conquest of 
Teneriffe. The last spark of freedom could not bt' 
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extinguished iimong the Datives until the principal 
island of the Canary group, yet remaining inde- 
pendent, was subjected to his rule. Having, in the 
first place, appropriated as his own share of Palms 
the large and fertile district of Las Sauces, and 
leaving his nephew. Dr. Fernando Severino, with a 
sufficient garrison, to act in his name, he embarked 
with the remainder of hU troops for Grand Canary. 
His gbject in again visiting this island was to stir 
up the military spirit of the settlers by his account 
of the triumphant issae of his expedition against 
Palma. Having lost a considerable number of bis 
best soldiers in his encounters with the natives of 
that island, he was anxious also to increase the 
number of the forces under bis command, for the 
more important and formidable enterprize which he 
was now about to undertake. His appeals were 
almost as successful as he could desire. Volunteers 
6ocked to his standard in great numbers, for the 
Conquest of Tencrifie, which was situated opposite 
to Grand Canary, was a very attractive and popular 
gcheme in the eyes of most, if not all, of tlie Spanish 
settlers. 

On the 1st of May, 1493, General Alonzo found 
himself at the bead of a considerable body of troops, 
and lost no time in setting sail for TenerifTe, the 
Island of the Blessed, the Garden of the Hesperides, 
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the ancient boundary of space itself, as the mythic 
legends of antiquity tell us. In the meantime, 
while the invader, with a force of one thousand 
foot-soldiers and one hundred and fifty cavalry, 
was setting foot on their shores, '^ the Guanches,'' 
says the Spanish chronicler, ^^ remained in th^ 
caverns, and amid the silence of their woods, enjoy- 
ing, like so many Arcadians, a happy and undis- 
turbed existence, their heaviest cares being their 
flocks and harvests, and their thoughts dwelling on 
the innocent loves of Guaremara and Ruzman, 
Prince of Guimar, as sung by the poet." It would 
appear, however, notwithstanding the poet's enthu- 
siastic description of the Arcadian peace in which 
the natives of Teneriffe lived, that their ten Men- 
ceys were in a state of great alarm, having been 
inspired by their priests with sad forebodings of 
coming evil. A prophet, in particular, on whose 
words they placed the utmost reliance, had confi- 
dently predicted the approaching ruin of the great 
Tenerfe, and counselled Bencomo to look out for 
the " great white bird " which should bring ruin 
on his wings. Bencomo, however, does not 
appear to have respected the prophet so much 
as his other fellow-countrymen, for, knowing the 
effect which such dismal forebodings have on 
the minds of the multitude, he is said to have 
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caused the prophet of evil to be hung on a 
laurel-tree. 

The fatal prediction, however, of the Hnfortunate 
seer was at last fulfilled. A flock of white birds 
appeared on the horizon, the heralds of the approach 
of Lugo and his array. *' Whoever," says the 
chronicler, "saw the General land at the head of 
bis troops, embracing a large wooden cross which 
he fixed on the ground at every few paces, adoring 
it with the greatest humility and devotion, would 
have thought he was an angel of peace come to 
preach the Gospel and Christian humility. But 
Alonzo was only a conqueror ! " 

Alonzo, then, succeeded in effecting his landbg 
without much difficulty, for, although some of the 
OioBt daring of the Guanches attempted to oppose 
the disembarkation, and even had a Might skirmish 
with a amatl body of the Spaniards, their numbers 
lietag Tcry few, they were soon obliged to retire. 

After General Lugo had established his camp in 
a favourable and secure position, he ordered Fer- 
nando Guanaterme, accompanied by seventy Caiia- 
liana, to hasten without loss of time to the Mencey 
of Anaga, in whose jurisdiction they now were, 
with the view of endeavouring to obtain his good- 
will. The utmost, however, they could obtain from 
fiCTcborro, the Mencey in qaeation, was his promise 
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to maintain strict neutralitj daring tbe 
the contest which the Spaniards would 
have to maintain before thej could 
n*ndering themselves masters of tbe 

llie General now resolved, before 
activn proceedings, to celebrate a solemn 
festival, with the view of obtaining the 
Iloavcn to his proceedings. The Inventian 
CroM wiw solemnized on the 1st of Maj. 1493, in 
Ihp cninp itf I'ort Anata. The ceremonial wa* 
comliiottHl with great simplicity under a large teat, 
ouvnrrtl with bmnchex of faarel and garlaods of 
llowi'M. 'l'ht> tuiit was erect4?d on the rery spot 
wliimi (ii'iii^ral Lugo hud himself landed and 
pittiiti'd tlu< Spuuiith Imnner. As a farther memo- 
rliit of tlic went, he ordered an altar to be buQt, at 
which, ailomt'd with flowers and odoriferous bcrb«, 
the ( 'ntmrliin prirst, Alonzo de Samama, celebrated 
mims with grcHt solemnity. It was afterwards 
remilvi-d thut It town should be built on that site, 
tho fttiim' whiuh since that day has been known m 
tlio Tort of Siinta ('ruz. 

t)n the 4th of May the Spani.<<h army commeooed 
HOttvo o)Htrutions. Hiiviiig left tlieir encampment, 
they lulvancod towardR the Vega of Lagunas. 
They had alrcatly marched without disturbance 
a league over a precipitous and dangerous road, 
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when the batadores, who had been sent forward to 
examine the course they intended to pursue, 
returned with the information that they had seen a 
considerable body of the islanders in the thick of 
the neighbouring forests. !t was, moreover, 
evident that this body was now moving, for tho 
most horrible and alarming yells, mingled with 
shrill whistling and fierce cries, announced that 
they were fast approaching to meet the Spanish 
troops. On becoming aware of this, the General 
ordered bis men to hnlC on the rising ground on 
which the chapel dedicated to Our Lady of La 
Gracia was afterwards built, iit the same time 
commanding that no one should, on any pretext, 
throw down his arms. 

It was about nine in the morning when the 
Guancbes came in sight of the Christian amiy. 
Bencomo, Mencey nf tlie valley of Taoro (Orotava), 
and the principal of the island kings, distinguished 
at once tor his love of independence and his detes- 
tation of the invadt-rs, held a native Tagora, or 
council, in order to determine what phould be done 
I hostilities were actually engaged in. The 
lation to which they came was, that while a 
I ftUiance should be formed between the nine 
Mcnceys who were determined to maintain the 
independence of the island, BoDcomo, guiurdcd by 
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four hundred meD> should, in the first place, 
proceed towards the Spanish army, demand a 
parley with its general, and endeavour to learn 
what was the object of these foreign troops in thus 
disturbing them in their peaceful homes. 

Bencomo, who was naturally of a resolute and 
fierce character, in his heart despising eyery nation 
as immeasurably inferior to his own, neverthe- 
less determined to act according to the resolution 
which had been formed by his brother-Menceys. 
When, however, he saw the Spanish troops drawn 
up in order of battle, he could not restrain himself 
from displaying some of his usual arrogance and 
contempt. Turning to his Guanches, who were 
standing around him, he said that he felt quite 
reassured when he beheld such troops, for he had 
observed very little valour among the people who 
came pretending that they could subdue his country. 
**See you not how they have been surprised on 
hearing of our vicinity, and observe how immovable 
they remain, as if paralyzed by terror. I swear 
by Echeyde (the Peak) and by the bones of 
my forefather, the great Tenerfe, that if these 
Spaniards attempt to make war on our country, or 
to despoil me of my heritage, I will execute upon 
them such terrible punishment that it will never be 
blotted out from the memory of their children. 
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After uttering these boastful words, Bencomo, 
accompanied by Prince Tingarro, approached the 
Spanish camp. His manner was remarkably com- 
posed, and hlH look niHJesticund commanding. On 
observing his approach, the Spanish General 
deputed Guilk-rnio Castellano and two others to 
meet the Guanche klri^, and to demand the reason 
of his approach to the camp of the Spanish 
soldiers. Hencomo, having explained the object of 
his visit, vfon informed by the deputies of the in- 
tentions of Lugd. The island warrior indignantly 
ordered them in reply to tell tlieir chief "that if 
he had come with his Christian warriors to ratify 
that peace which had formerly been concluded 
between their reJtpective Powers, they were wel- 
come, but that if, as their language seemed to 
indicate, they had come with hostile intent, to 
invade a peaceful island, it would be better for 
them immediately to renounce their design and 
rctuni to their own country. ' 

The deputies Ii.itencd patiently to Bencomo's 
angry harangue, and then, on the part of their 
General, proposed the same tonns of amity aa had 
been accepted by the other islands, whose chiefs 
were now living in friendship and harmony with the 
Spaniards. The principal articles of the treaty pro- 
posed by the Spanish General were the following. 
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— 1st. Perpetual peace and friendship with the 
Spaniards. 2nd. The immediate profession of the 
Christian religion ; and, 3rd. Obedience and fidelity 
to the Catholic monarchs, who would takeall the 
islands under their august protection, preserve the 
lives and liberties of the natives, confer great bene- 
fits upon them, and make them secure in the pos- 
session of their property. 

To the first proposal, Bencomo answered that a 
man who had never been offended by another could 
not refuse his fnendship, and that, consequently, he 
was willing to accept that of the Spaniards, while 
assuring them of his own good feelings. But he 
required, as a proof of the friendship they professed, 
that they should immediately evacuate the island, 
contenting themselves with an offering which should 
be made them of such articles of its produce as 
they might require. Bencomo's reply to the second 
proposal was, that the Guanches of Teneriffe as yet 
had no clear or satisfactory idea of what in Europe 
was called the Christian religion, and until it was 
sufficiently explained to them, and approved by 
their reason, he could not oblige his people to em- 
brace it blindly, nor would he do so himself. 
And to the third his short reply was, that the 
Menceys of Teneriffe had never known the shame 
of submitting to men like themselves. 
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HaviDg giTen these fumrerB, Bencomo hastily re- 
turned to his oim domains at Tayora, where he 
held a coondl with the Menceys of tie western 
district. Dissennon and jealousy^ however, un- 
fortunately arose among them, while the two chiefii 
who goremed the districts most contiguous to the 
Spanish camp had already formed alliances with the 
enemy. 

<< Remember,'* said Bencomo, addressing the 
MenceySy '^ that we are descended from the great 
Tenerfe, and that it would be better for us to die 
than to sacrifice the liberty of our country and 
remain captives in the hand of our arrogant in- 
vaders. Let us form a general confederation, that 
we may unanimously oppose the enemy with blows. 
Every one of you bhall command his respective 
vassals, and I offer myself as leader of the whole 
army." 

These last words were the ruin of his cause. 
The Menceys of AdofHa, south of Dante and Ycod, 
who had always looked with suspicion on the great 
power of Bencomo, and who feared his ambitious 
designs, vigorously opposed this alliance, maintain- 
ing that every Mencey should defend his own 
domain, when the appearance of the enemy threat- 
ened danger. Their dominions being in a part of 
the bland the most distant from the Spanish camp, 
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they were more afraid of Bencomo than of Alonzo, 
the Cliristian invader. 

The Menceys whose dominions were most exposed 
to the Spaniards immediately entered into alliance 
with Bencomo, who offered to bring four thousand 
troops in defence of the common cause. The Men- 
cey of Guimar, in the meantime, adhered to the 
European cause, and joined tlie Spaniards with a body 
of six hundred of his vassals. Being received at 
the Spanish camp with a discharge of artillery and 
the loud beating of drums, they were almost struck 
dumb with wonder and respect, and lost no time in 
confirming the treaty into which they were willing 
to enter. The Mencey of Guiraar engaged to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal of the Catholic monarchs, to 
be baptized in the Christian faith, to assist the 
Spaniards with subsidies of men and provisions, 
and never to form an alliance with the enemies of 
the Spanish cause. 

In the beginning of 1494, the Spaniards were in 
possession only of that part of Teneriffe situated 
between Santa Cruz and Laguna. In the spring, 
however, of the same year, Don Alonzo resolved on 
breaking up his camp at Laguna, and, marching west- 
ward, to reduce the Guanche forces in the north of the 
island. With this view, an exploring party advanced 
far enough to obtain a sight of the extensive valley 
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of Orotava, then culled Taora by the natives. Meet- 
ing with no opposition on this expedition, they were 
enabled to amass a great quantity of plunder, and 
to collect provisions for their future use. A stra- 
tagem, however, had been laid for thera. When Ben- 
como was informed of the advance of the Spaniards, 
he had detached a body of three hundred of his 
bravest troops, who, marching towards the fatal 
ravine of Acentigo, which the Spaniards hail to pass 
on their return, concealed themselves behind the 
rocks and trees that overhung it, and when their 
enemies, who were marching onwards in perfect 
security, unsuspicious of any danger, had got in- 
volved in the narrow and precipitous paths of the 
pass, the natives poured down rocks and trees upon 
their heads, uttering at the same time the most 
unearthly slirieks and shrill whistliugs. Thus taken 
by surprise, the soldiers fell into utter confusion, 
and "sauve qui peut" became the general cry. 
Alonzo, however, did not lose his presence of mind. 
Stopping the fugitives by shunts and gestures, 
he exclaimed : — 

" Here, my friends, is an opportunity for the dis- 
play of our Spanish valour, and by the Divine 
assistance we will easily discomfit this host of 
barbarians, who were bom only to serve us." 

To this address, one of bis captains, a man 
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famous for his exploits in many a previous battle, 
replied : — 

^^ I swear to God that, without His assistance, I 
will triumph over this vile rabble of savages.'' 

Scarcely, however, had he uttered these blasphe- 
mous words ere a Guanche dart transfixed him from 
side to side, and, when he fell from his horse, a blow 
from a club terminated his life. Lugo, meanwhUe, 
was able to prolong his resistance for a space of 
two hours, when, learning that Bencomo was 
advancing with three thousand men, he bethought 
himself, as the Spanish chronicles tell us, of invoking 
the aid of St. Michael. In answer to his prayer, the 
Archangel presented himself visibly in the heavens, 
and, enveloping the scene of battle in a dense cloud, 
at the same time filling the victorious Guanches 
with an imaccountable panic, the Spanish General 
was enabled to withdraw the remainder of his force, 
not an individual of which was unwounded. Up- 
wards of six hundred Spaniards, and two hundred 
of their native allies, were left dead in the 
ravine, which was thenceforward called ^^ La Ma- 
tanza." 

The dispirited remainder of the army, not more 
than two hundred men, were incessantly harassed 
by the attacks of the Guanches on their return to 
Santa Cruz. The latter even ventured to attack 
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the tower in which t!ie Spaniards at last found 
a secure refuge, but were driven back with the 
loss of one hundred and sixty of their bravest 
warriors. 

General Lugo now found himself in a very awk- 
ward position. Having no longer an army to com- 
mand, he was encompassed on all sides by enemies 
of indomitable valour, whose hatred to the Spaniards 
was unrelenting. When his provisions were ex- 
hausted, he had not a force sufficiently large to 
make a foray upon the Hocks of the natives, and he 
had DO means of drawing supplies from the other 
islands. In these circumstances, he had no alter- 
native but to abandon his enterprise for the 
present; and, on the 8th of June, 1494, he 
returned with his dispirited followers to Grand 
Canary. 

The Spanish General, however, was not long idle. 
Some Genoese merchants, established in Canary, 
came to his aid, providing him with the means 
necessary to equip a new expedition. Lugo also 
sent an agent to Spain, to solicit the co-operation of 
the third Duke of Medina Sidonia, who sent 
to Grand Canary a body of six hundred and fifty 
infantry and forty-five cavalry, recruited chiefly on 
his own domains at San Lucar. This princely aid 
was received by Lugo and his soldiers with an- 
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bounded jor; and^ as they had not been idk 
dming the absence of their envoy in Spain^ they 
had also raised a body of troops, composed of 
natives of Lanzarote^ Faerteyentara, and Go* 
m&nL With these forces, amounting to one 
thousand in£mtry and sevoity horse, Lugo effected 
a second landing at Santa Cruz towards the end 
of the year 1494. The tower, which had been 
demolished by the Guanches, was rebuilt, and 
the troops prepared once more to take the 
field. 

The natives^ who were surprised at this inTaakA 
of tile Spaniards, after their dreadful loss at Ma- 
tanza, collected their forces in the plain around 
Laguna. The older Spanish chroniclers, greatly 
exaggerating the strength of the Guanche army, 
say that it consisteil of 1 1,000 men, the population 
of the whole island not then exceeding 1 5,000. It 
was doubtless, however, a considerable army of 
brive though undisciplined warriors, who fearlessly 
awaited the attack of the Spaniards. General Lugo, 
losing no time, at once led his troops out against 
them, sending, in the first place, a message to Ben- 
como, to offer terms of peace and amity, similar to 
those which he had formerly rejected, and to which 
he still disdainfully refused to listen. Alonzo, there- 
fore, ordered! the attack to be made at once. The 
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iharge of arquebiues and cross-bows made drond- 
havoc amongst the Giianches, who, in return, 
u-kened the air with uiiceaniiig showeni of durts 
i-pine wood, sharp-edged ttonca, and other 
liles, which they flung with great tbrce and ac- 
curacy of aim. The battle raged with great fury 
for two hours, at the end of which the Spaniards, 
being sorely pressed, were again on the point of 
giving way, when an unexpected diversion was 
made in their favour by a Canary chief^ who bad 
heen Icfl with his men to guard the tower. Bcd- 
como having been wounded, was no longer in the 
field to encourage them by his presence, and when 
this additional furce appeared, his followers loHt 
spirit, and gradually yielded before the impetuous 
lAdvance of the Spaniards. The Meucey of Aflaga 
pursued by four horsemen, against whom he 
defended himself witb great valour for a time, but, 
on tinding bis strength fitil, he cried for quarter, which 
the Spaniards barbarously refused, piercing him 
with their spears. Having cut off his head, they 
pltc«d it on a pike, and conveyed it to General 
Lugo, who immediately gave orders that it should 
be sent to Iknconio with a message from him, 
warning him of the consequences of his prolonging 
a fruitless opposition any longer. Bencomo replied 
with great dignity, that, lor from dreading a similar 
Z2 
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fate, he envied him who had met his death in soch 
a way, in defence of hia country and honour. 

The Guanches meanwhile were greatly depressed 
\>j the attacks of an enemy more subtle and re- 
morseless even than the Spaniards, The fatal 
" madorra" broke out among them, spreading over 
the entire island with fearful rapidity. The country 
was covered with dead bodies, and it b said that 
Alonzo discovered a native woman sitting on the 
top of a hill, who wildly exclaimed when she saw 
him, — " What are you doing, Christian ? Why do 
you not take possession of the land, for the 
Guanches are all dead? " It was, indeed, almost 
literally so. The whole valley of Tegueste lay to 
silence and solitude. The season was uncommonly 
wet ; the frames of the Guanches were weakened 
by suffering, and they fell into a state of apathetic 
lethargy, in which they welcomed death as their 
best friend. Their dry and shrivelled remains are 
still found in great numbers, not embalmed and In 
their usual burying-places, but in caverns, where 
they are seen scattered about in a atting posture, 
their arms crossed over their knees, and their headt 
resting upon their arms. 

The Spaniards, also, were exposed to great 
suSering at the same time from famine. The dcws 
of their victory at Laguna had drawn considerable 
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nninbers of adventurers from the surrounding 
islands, whose presence reduced the stock of pro- 
visions to so low an ebb that each soldier was 
limited to a daily allowance of six dried figs and a 
handful of barley. Had it not been for the gene- 
rosity of one of their companions, who sold all las 
estates in order to obtain money to procure provi- 
sions, they would have been reduced to worse 
straits than they had ever yet been in. When the 
Spaniards had recruited their strength, they ad- 
vanced farther into the interior of the island, 
where, in a skirmish with a small party of the 
natives who still survived, they took a prisoner who 
informed them that Benconio had still a force of 
five thousand men under arms, and was now on bis 
march to attack them. This information proved 
quite correct, for on the following morning Ben- 
como appeared in presence of the Spaniards, pre- 
pared to offer them battle. The challenge was 
accepted, and after a contest of five hours' duration, 
the Guanches were defeated, Beacomo himself being 
wounded, and nearly two thousand of his followers 
killed. The Spaniards pursued the natives with 
shouts of "Victoria! Victoria!" in remembrance 
of which a church and hamlet bearing that name 
were afterwards built. 

Instead of pursuing their adruitage, the 
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Spaniards anaccouDtabl; returned to Santa Cruz, 
where the; vera agun exposed to all the evils of 
fiunine, from wluch they were delivered bj 
the generosity of the Duke of Medina SLdonia, 
who seat a vessel loaded with provisions from 
Spain. Once more taking tiie field, they 
advanced through a country covered with the 
corpses of the shun, and established thdr camp in 
the valley of Orotava. Although Bencomo was 
still in arms, be was now convinced that, in the 
state of weakness to which the Guanchea bad been 
reduced by disease, it would be advisable to avoid 
more bloodshed by a painful, though necessary 
submission. Proceeding, therefore, to the Spanish 
camp, he was received with open arms by Alonzo 
de Lugo, who only imposed upon him the obliga- 
tion of embracing the Christian reli^on, and 
receiving baptism as a subject of the Spanish 
monarch. The Greneral made a futhful promise 
that the Guanches should be protected, and that 
a certun territory should be allotted to them, a 
promise which, with the habitual faithlessness of 
the Spanish conquerors of the age, be aflerwarda 
broke. The towns of Upper and Lower Realixo 
were subsequently built on the spots where the 
two hostile camps bad last stood. 
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From that period the extinction of the Guanche 
race on the north aide of the island proceeded with 
increased rapidity ; but on the south, where the 
tribes had formed an early alliance with the 
invaders, the aboriginal type is still perceptible in 
the high cheek-bones, irregular features, dark 
olive complexions, and the spare, upright, and 
Mnewy figures which are frequently met. The 
name of Bencomo came down to our own times in 
the persons of two of his descendants, viz., the 
Dean, Don Pedro Josd Bencomo, who died in 
1828, and his brother, Don Cristobal Bencomo, 
who was confessor to King Ferdinand VII., and 
survived Iiis brother only a short time. 

The eight remaining Menceys of Teneriffe were 
carried by Lugo into Spain, where they were 
presented to Ferdinand and Isabella. Bencomo 
is said to have been taken to Venice, though the 
motive of such a proceeding does not appear. In 
the short space of a century after the conquest, 
the Guanche race had entu*ely disappeared from 
the island. Don Alonzo dc Lugo, General of the 
Coast of Barbary and Perpetual Governor of the 
Islands of Palma and Teneriffe, lived to behold the 
prosperity of the appanage he had procured for the 
Spanish Crown. Having founded many of the 
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towns and churches of the island, he died in 1525, 
his life having been a faithful commentary on the 
motto of his race, '^ Quien lanza sabe mover, ella 
le da de comer." ^^ The spear will give sustenance 
to him who knows how to use it." 



THE END. 
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•■Wr «» wr with .'Oiiadriicc Ihil II wsold n*t tw H*T lo l.iri ■ mon cniornblc nod 

thm !• w>i > tDullHon uidiiR u* vbu bID iioi mil with d«p (nd >r™Pi>l><0< iBUnU 
Ihl* (raphk: km) ■ulbiutlc namllri ct Ibili (>tlaiit eiplolu."— XuriHif i>a(<. 

, UEMOIBS AND CORBESFONDENCE OF MAJOR 

I UKNHHAL SIR W. NOTT. CCB., Ci>mm>nd» or tub Abkt or 

I Ca-HIIiHAK, A->i» RhVOT at TIIB CvDBT or LllCEHOW. 2 toll. Bvo. 

P with rurlrail. Ii5«. lioiinJ. 

"n'rkijawiiDl.txH.li.rirur tho W.1llnxInRl>Tip>l<rli.i.mi>ndiamlD|taril»>MdT«r 



kBULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 
AUUKtCA. Hytbc Autluu uf "SAM SLICK." 2 toll. po«t HfO. 21*. 



8 HUBST AND BLaCKBTT's NBW PUBLICATIONS. 



SIXTEEN YEABS OF AN AKHST S LIFE IN 

MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THB CANARY ISLANDS. By MRS. 
ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 Tolt. 8to. with Coloured lUoitriaont. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER; OB, 

MILITARY SERVICE IN THE EAST AND WEST. By LIEUT.-COL. 
SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., &c 2 toIi. 21t. 
'* ThcM ToliunM are deeply interesting cod fkill of rsloable latonamtion.^'-'Meatenger. 

BEVELATIONS OF FBISON LIFE; WITH AN EN- 

autar into P&ison Disciplinb and Sbconda&t Fvnishmbnts. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Yean Gorernor of the Hoate of 
Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

'* Mr. Cbeaterton hat had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lltcd with the 
felon, the forger, the tarette, the ragabond, the murderer i hai looked into the darkest 
sepolchrvs of the heart, wlthont finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men hare still some of the angel left- Such a testimony firom such a quarter is foil 
of norelty ss It Is of Interest. As a curious Ut of human history these volunses are reasark. 
able. They are very real, very simple i dramaUc without exaggeration, philosophic witbovl 
being dull**— AiAetuntm, 

THE OLD COUBT SUBUBB; OB, MEMOBIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Rbgal, CamcAL, and Ambcdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 yolt. post 8vo. 21s. elegantly bound. 

**A delightful liook. *The Old Court Suburb ' Is a work that will be welcome to all 
readers, and most welcome to those who bare a Ioto for the best kinds of readlng."~Jbr- 
0mlfiei*« 

*' A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell produced 
his reminiscences of Johnson.*' — Obaeroer, 

BECOLLEGTIONS OF WEST END LIFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, 

late 17th Lancers. 2 yols. with Portrait of George IV. 2l8. 

** We find In Ifsjor Chambre's lirely sketches a mass of amusing anecdotes relating to 
persons eminent in their day for their position, wit, and political repnUtlon. All thai 
relates to George IV. will be read with atUnttoo and Interest.'*— Jfeise 



MT EXn.E. BT ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 v. 21,. 

*' From these admirable memoirs the reader may derlre a clear idea of Russian poUtlcal 
sodetT. Mr. Herxen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and nndoobtedly sutheoilc. Is 
Indeed superior In Interest to nlneHenths of the existing works 00 Russia.'*— JIAeiunrnt. 

BEVELATIONS OF SIBEBIA. BT A BANISHED 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vob. post 8vo. 16s. 
** A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by loo many people."— JfevscAoM ITerdi. 

A FBACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAINING PBOBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her M^esty's Conrt of Prohate; with 
Bomeroas Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Com- 
mons. Dedicated, hy permission, to the Right Hon. Sir CaBsawKi.i.. 
CaasawBLL, Jndge of the New Court of Probata. Cheaper Edition. 12ft 

"A most valuable book. Ju conUaU are very dlverslAed— sseetlng aloMWi ever 
lAie."— Kol<dler*s JeariMl. 



OBIENTAL AKD WESIEBK SIBFBTA ; A NAB- 

BJtnVK or SiVBM YeABi' BxpLOKAriOHB AND AoriMTUIiKB IH SiBkHIA, 
HOMOOLIA, THB KiKOUtS StiffEB, CkIMCBB TaRTABT. AMD CMNTBA I. 

Aat*. Br THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In uiie large volumF. 
royal Svo., Price £2. 2>., clegBntlji bound. EmbvlliBbcd with upviril* 
of SO 111 Hit ration >, Intluding iiumcniui beautifully colourcil |il«le>, from 
drawlngi by ibe Author, luil a m*p. 

■■■kABaB|lhaHlllutlral«t gltl.b«)kinu>r Hinui'hiaiighlbr lbt)iublle. Hr. AlkluDB-i 
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HtmsT AND BLACKETTS NBW PDBtlCATlOWS. 

LA£E NGAMI; OB EXFLOEATIONS AND CIS- 

covKitiH Dtmi.s-c) FoDB Yraiu' Wakdehinob ir mit WitDs or 
Sodth.Westebn Av&ica. Bf CHARLES lOflK AMlGRSSON. 1 tol. 
royal Svo., irilh M>|) and upwards of 50 llliiatratioua. repicwDtiag Sport- 
ing Adventurei, Sobjecta of Natural History, &c. Second Gdttlon, 30«. 
"Tht. mmHie of ifricnn Mplomlon* ud dliconilH I* dh «I lh« acai lar^fsBt 
mvlc bctimn Ihrg jnn IMV Hud IM4, In thi flnt af ahJch the coustrin of lb* timwH 

IHi! ncwIy-dluDWrtd Lake N^al ursa rtatbed by ■ ram* rbst bad been UKa>c4 imprut^ 
t1«bl(, bal vblcb prom lo b« Uii ■lii>nHi and tba bttt- Tht mik hbHIki muth ii imtiac 

IHloiii iipluRil, wllh notlcH or Ibc nUtkiD. maiinrn, (lul coaleaii •>! Ih> niitlrE Irltxa. 

RMd bwlcartrtnLiaaghl almra in bt. Thr llliiilnilani by Wnir an admliibly dMliHil, 
nud mm DC tbrni icprnrnl iccpn ■• (Iriblug ■* an) wJIrnixd bT Jalu Wrard at (rotilaa 

THE OXONIAN IN THEIEMAKKEN; OH, NOTES 

or Travbl. in South -Wbbt run Nobwat, with Glakcks at ni« 
Lkcendahy Loar of that Distb.ct. Ily the Rex. F. METCALPB, 
hl.A., Fclton of LidcoId College. 2 >oU. *itli illuitratuma, Hi. 

otiik, udilrcDgliiciia ItaclaJm oa a public tbil diilin u bi unoud."— fmuair. 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

BtcunsiOHS IN THAT CoDNTRT. By the Rcv. F. METCALFE, U.A.. 
Kvllow of Lincola College, Oxford. Sei and Clieaper EditioD, reiiicd, 

1 Tol. poaC Svo., Hilh Map and nddiiiona! Illattialiom, lOi. Gd. Ixiiind. 

"Ur. UHcalh'ahmlilaatrDllaf fula and InlcnaUnf ttiromiUiiB a II r» baM. aW 

IKillUo, ud rcligtoo of lb* coantrio dilled."— Alulinw^i MmfaMiut. 

SIX TEARS IN RUSSIA. BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 

2 vols, post Svo. with IDujtntiaaa. 2U. boDOd. 

" Tba attracii we baie nia4< will *r->nl •omt Mm or the nrltlT I'onuinH la llina 

niHlilrnUI* aaimnlDf InloniwtlBn eannHtid vKh IbraoclaJ and volltlnliiiiiliiiilBn or 
lluaala. Ill* rtllftan uJ cluradrr al th* pt«]itr, andof Ibr v"<fHU "1 Ihli r"U cbsbIt 
nbdi UHpTManltnllihtenid Ctariball ua» conplelrd Ma nrral »«rl> srrivnioni Cot ito 



"ThlabooklaMnul*, nrlnaa, and admlnUr (nphlc. Sramtr ant mw*ln>ila V^B 
arituBalaiillft«a«at( ibaauUiai'i ohHrnni ilantr. and ohai aKt arra to tlrailr i 
diKTlbaa hUhMtl^ W*nnBoUaa«lnea mar* anuiluir book is b* r*Hlloalh*UT ■( 
malnt. Il dnii vlih inbtnu. lacldnla. and mnunr Ibt uMt iBUtnUn* Had. 

r^lhllr. TbcalUuilnrraiJcror ihlaboak ol'lLtmrnluninaair,!!** rhuHlKpnoHl ■ 

Iraa anr aibir •ink <tl tqiul'bulk la vnr l(n(ut«[*"'-IU»lr>M J^a of IXt WttU, 



VOYAGES AND TBAVELS. 



THE JEWS IN THE EAST. 

UKATON, M.A., Chapliia to the Furcet 
Fkahki.. ZvoIs. SIi. 



BY THE REV. P. 

From Ihe Gennan of Dn. 



I 



A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

By JULIA KAVAN'AGIl, Author of " Niillialic," " 



po>t Svo. wiLli illuilralioi 



ZZVV&T 



CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUR- 
NAL KEPT IN INDIA, Ac. Dy the VlSCOUNTtSS FALKLAND. 
New and Rcviied Edition, 2 vola. 8to., nilh lUuitnlioas, 30a. bound. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidrnli of TfBvri 
■lid Adventure during ne»rly Fi«e Ye«r»' Contimiout Service in the Arctic 
Rcgioni while in Search of (he Expedition under Sir John Fruuklln. Ily 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N.. Ute Surgeon and NituraUil of II.M.S. 
■ Inreiligitoi.' I lol. With Map loil PUte, 16>. 

diHonrT ani) wlTnilar* nn Mbc n«l wUb.-—iMilr JVwt. 

THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

G-a. 2 toll, poll Bro. willi IlIuitrBtiom. 21i. bound. 
"Mt.:«-ihl.«.!i™oliln.»Klo Ibw Tulitmn la h, ta IfUWtt'l innllcr, ■ k»a 



SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DATS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSB IIUNTINO IN TUB TINt 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL IIARUT, Rotai AaruiMT. 
1 vula. i>oit Bio. Kilh illutlrallnna. 2Ii. Iiaund. 

[ A FILGBIIIAOE INTO SACFHINE: WITR A VISIT 

TO Tlia UoMAITKBT OF TUB GkAKDa CHXmnttlH*. AHO AKKCIIrlTlta, 

iKEiDiMn, A»n SNKTviiKa r>nii Tkuttt DarkBTttavn ur PaaMca, 
Ily lb« REV. a. U. MUSCiHAVB. A.M. 9 vola. with lUualnUon*. Sla. 



BlIHST AND BLACKJ^nTMBW PUBLICATIONS. 



FAMILY EOMAirCE; OR, DOMESTIC AKKALB OF 

THE ARI3TOCBACY. DY SIR BERNARD bURKE.lTLSiKS Kihu or 

Akuh. 2 loli.pust Bva. 21t. 
Among the maiiy qlher inlerrsling legends anil roniBniic fBinilf hiilorie* CWn- 
pritedin thetc vulumei, erill be found the following; — The wonderful nuraUic 
nf Ueria Stella, L>dj NevfUirough, who cluined on luch ilroDg evidence l« be 
a Pniicoaof the House of Orleiiii, aud diipuied the identity of Louia nulippe — 
Tlie alory of the humble mimage of the beautiful Counlesi of StnithtDOre, anil 
the lufferiag* and [ale of ber odIt child— Tbc Leadcra of Paihinn, frem Grvuodl 
to D'Oriif — The riae of the celebrated Baron Ward, Dow rrime Mioittw al 
Hurma— The curious claioi to the Eacldoui of Crawford— The Strange Vielulludei 
of our Great FamiUa, replete with the moal roniinlJc delalli — The aUrj of i>m 
Kirkpalricki of Cloicburn (iheanceiton of the French Empreu), and the re- 
mariiablc tradition auocialed with theni— The Legend of the Lambloni — The 
cerificalion in ournwn time of the faniout prediction ■* to the EarU of Uu— 
Lady Ogilvy'i escape — The BereiTord and Wf nyard ghoit atones, lie. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, scenes, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
B»rri»ter-Bt-Law. £ vol»- poat 8to. 2l8. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS:— Lord CrichtoD'i RiTCngc— The Great Uonglai 
CauK — Lord aud Lady Klnnaird — Marie Delorme and )Icr llulliand — Ttia 
Spectral Treasure- Murdera in Inoi of Court — Malthioon the Purc«r— Triali 
thai eitabliihed the Illegalilj' of Slavery — The Lover Highwapnan — The 
Aeeuaing Spirit- The Attorney- General of (he Beign of Terror— Eceeo Me 
Occurrence* in the Law — Advenlumiei of Pretended Rank — The Cooriar «f 
Lyona— GeuenI Sarrann'a Bigamy— The Elitree Harder— Count BocuBtf aad 
hi* wife — ProfeiMir Wehtter, Ac. 

if tblfl pubtlcatloa ma r*c«lva4, lb 
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SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNBHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS. &c. By G. W. TIKlRNJUIBY. 1 vol. wkth 
numeroua lIluitralioTii by IL S. Mkbiei. lOa fid. elegantly bound. 



A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. BY 

the Aulhnr of " Juhn HALirtx, OtHTLlilAn." I vol. 
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A #ac«n(l her hold upon ihr mi 
11 truth iiHftkvii IP « klnaly Bplr 



BY THE AUTHOR 

ith l!luit(*lioti>. 311. M. 



BEAUTIES OF PABIS UFE. 

or " FLEMISH ISTEHIORS." Ac. 3 voli,. 

NOVELS AND NOVEUSTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VlCTOm.i. By J, C. JEAFFRESON, E»a. 2 vol.. wLlh Poftr.it.. 21.. 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. .ffiSOP SMITH. 

\Sy MAKTIN V. TIIPPBR. D.C.L.. F.B.S., Aiilhur o( '■ Prov«bi.l I'hilo- 
topliji," " Stephen Langton," ic, 1 toL pott 8>o. lOa. M. hound. 
" Thla mrk irlU da food mttIh la Mr. Tupptr'i nitnri npaUilan. Il rsmblnH, 

■rtlh lniMHy md MMliiPHi g< JuiI|»bi, FrHlmfHaf fan iwdtl- ' '- 

II* cboTlkt (Ml * "- -■ ' — ■"■-• ■-— " 



WINTEB EVENINGS. 

2 loU. po)t 9m. with Illuilntiani 
" Mr. Hllclil* ■• (■ ablf nail lartHbli 
utfal iMilliif. wt rsidtailj cooii 

lh> rip* rrelU af ••■* nm iI 

A MOTHER'S TRIAL. 



BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 

'• Till Two Dkotiimi," &c 1 toI. 
wlib lIlutLrdioni, hf BmoT FoRtu. Jt. Ii<l. bound. 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS HOOD- 

Socouil Eitliion. I >«l- Willi llliulrationn.by Ihc Atiihor. 

rrwhiri > Kcond iilltliiii. •U.I lliit (111 iTcrptlan of Ibl Tuiin(<i Thonu Bxid, Hf Ikr 
puhtk. h>* IHTD WDilliT tl lb« Du» bi titmn.-^LUrTwrtl 0oi.((r. 

SAM SUCK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

tNSTANCHS i OK, What uk S.id. Did. urn IxtaHTiiD. 2 tuU. 

TlflllAr . ■Mllaa vra*! bit .uiirvu-lt. iHd vll fliiil irMnin bsrif upan 111* laritfuf. Th* pr^#nl 
r prwliKUon, mnar%*bl' ■Ilk* far It. nvr biiin'>uf. It. .njnd 
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A lUiT of EuUik Ufa. 
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IHXODBHTEE SHUOWS. 

By ih( AatbM of " BiDMir Oan." 9 *■ 

HELEN LIintSAT; 

Or, Tai TmiAi, or PAtm. 

Bt a CUasiHAIl'* DADaHTHL S Tola. 
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A OOOD TIKE COHINa. 

Good Time Cmlvf- da« nal btcomt ■ 
fei7popiilMrbooV."-C*ros((W. 

EVEBT DAT. 

Bi Haa. Poaani L^notoh. 3 toIi. 
" A noTcl .hich »IU ctiirn napr 
KKl.r.."— (Jittrrt/. 

LIFE'S FOBESEAIWWINGS. 
0NWASD8. 

D;(btAultii»i>r"AiiiiaUri*(T."ftc.ST. 

"A nally ddlffainil bMk."— OM*. 
mucfa fuod-'* — I>af'j Kna. 

FELLOT TBATELLSBS. 

BrUwAaUarsC'Uuuaarioa. Pu- 
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bii ibifnlarii saaTal and bfilUaal amla- 
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cbaraettra. aad mncb fictlleal r*«r<i 
npoD human moilnaaadaadtlpiwIUBiu." 
—Uttrmrj Ouitlt. 

OCEOLA. 

S nil. >IUi IllutraUoBi bf Writ. 
Df Ibt &eat,'- OHOIa- li NT1 of aool-itlr- 

RIOHT OB WBONO. 

" Thli ilory la Ttrr LntertatJni and 



TBtrST AHD TRIAL. 



FAULTS OS BOTH 8IDBB. 

Br Hai. Tbohiov, ■ tela. 

THE REIOimia BEADTT. 

BrLaoT 
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TEE LAST OP GLTinTE. 



THE POOR RELATIOH. 
ONE ASD TWENTY- 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

TSB LAIRD OF NORLAV. 

" W* doubl ohxlwr ' Utriirtt 
M(IU«d,> ur ■ Ullinlnl.- or lb* • Uii* 

Ibui tbtt kbtnrMai u!> of •TkTuird hT 
Norlnr.' Tlia IdUivH tD ilu onmUv* 

tvtt MiUllaHdi* »wl u Ihow *k« lux 
md Uh UlMt Mrk lU* will b( MA. 

iluM (iiihlf Ik* rMdtr 10 ludtf nt th€ 
■blUIr which li dlipliTtd Id diHiilncf 



Itrl. HKuUaD. ohMt pirn II 

anS wdM. -Jabs BalUu,' u . -. 

En(11<h Cluilci *n vnrvwbtn dli- 
plarxt." — CAnmirJt. 

THE THREE PATHS. 
UORALS OF HATFAIB. 



MARGARET MAITLA.ND. 
ORPHANS. 

"An ■iqniUtrJr linuU/ul tiorr— > 1^ 



M^u!!^1 r*™. 'n, 



THE DAYS OF KT UFE. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDAM) UBRAEY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

Each ir 



SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

[LLUSTRATED DY LEECH. 
"UHin. Bunt iiid BI«ktlI hnc virrr IIDt lBinr<n»«I »"lr BUodud Ubrtrj at 






ludBaminNi'un- ■■"pvlletiluly talT a( HI Ih'oe quiAuir^ 
■ Rood liugb, iih«D lh*7 cu mjOT tl KmnpunM Ii) t<™ nUur 



af UillburUn) ' Ni 

for ftdttrtlan, uM tfha Iuitv hi frt re^d tUi prodocit^ 
ncamawHl Ibli ikiut, nll-priotefl edIUon nflt."— CViiic. 

"Th( flnt Tolnaw ar Mnan. Hunt ud BludnU'i BUndard UliniraCChHp BdlUoa* 
If Papular Uodfrn Worki (Ormt ■ jtrf godd bnlaninii Hi what will doulill** b» a •ary 



ml aJad eTitap thapt- T&* toIuivi* Mnhla 
r, Md tnif, uil ginid paorr. Uii Inatr, li 
fd Bkd tl*tiiillirb«iid-"— Mnfiw ^'^■ 
WcVt papular imrk irlU bt id vqqiililaa 



chiruMr or tbt iiorkt Is be prodnnd tn (Iidr SUndard UbrmiTi <•* iMn BD do«H lk( 
pR4Kt will b* calnenllr •nccMifal."— Am, 

JOHN HAUFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

rram boTfaiHKl Id ■■< of t iwir'ct niin— a Cbrlallao icnllrmui. (nd II abauiida la IgrMrBI 
liolb will and highly vrauiihl. ThrciiEhaiil II In ruKilvid in a hl(b ipl'tl. and wHitan 

Mltaor. Tbia chaap and baMfaoin* mm HllUaii <■ ■vtbr tu paaa fnal) (ma band la Ivnd, 
•I a tin haeic In mUT bnaHhaldi."— Smfnir, 
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uaiuiT-l gWD Bolllliliv >' » XK> tl" blalorr of ■ bnmt and a IbonxiiiblT Sufilab Mac. 
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